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| Through PART of | 


Europe, Aſia Minor, ſeverat Iſlands ef 
the Archipelago, Syria, Paleſtine 
or the Holy Land, Mount * 


CHAP. I. 


ournry to mount Carmel, with an account of - that 
mountain, the caves of the Prophets Elijah and 
Eliſhah ; the fountain and garden of the former; 
the convent of Carmelites, &c. ether with a 
ſuccinct deſcription r Caipha ; = obſervations. 
on the Cbhaies, their employments, wars, Sc. 


Carmel, in company with the Engliſh Vice- 
conſul, "and reached that mountain in about 
three or four hours. At near a mile diſtance we 
forded the little river Belus, formerly called Pa- 
gida, which has its ſource in che plain of St. John 
d Acri (a). After ca our journey an hour 


F ROM St. John d' Acri we travelled to mount 


(a) Plin 4 lib. — cap. 6 tells us, that this river, in his 
time, was.ſuppoſed to flow from the lake of Cendewia,,and, after a 
courſe of f an hour and a quarter, diſcharged itſelf near 
Ako, into the Mediterranemm He alſo ſays, with Tacitus (lib vi.) 
that it then contained a kind of ſand, which, being mixed with 
nitre, made a moſt beautiful glaſs ; and that the adjacent country 
Vor. II. B | 


2 TxraAvELS through part of Europe, 
and a half along the ſea-coaſt, we forded another, and 
© Kiſhon (5). 
Nor far from hence we were ſhewn the place where 
the prophet Elijah ordered the prieſts of Baal to be 
t to death. And near the ſea-fide we obſerved ſe- 


veral ſmall eminences, behind which robbers are ſaid . 
to lurk, in order to ſurprize ſuch travellers as are not 


hs we reached Caipha, now a ſmall village ly- 
ing in our way, we ſaw ſeveral ruins of houſes and 
churches, ſaid to have been anciently the city Por- 


phyria ; and ina quarter of an hour more, we reached 


the above-mentioned village, which at preſent is in- 
habited by Arabian peaſants, who are continually at 
war with the-peopte reſiding near St. John d Arri, and 
form a ſmall republic, which has often been known 
to oppoſe the tyranny of the Paſhas, to whom they 
pay tribute, if they pleaſe them, but not otherwiſe. 
Some of the neighbouring villages are in alliance with 
the ſmall republic of Caipba, and thus, by their com- 


abounded with the fame ſpecies of ſand, to ſuch a degree, that 
— ol great quantities had, for ſome 2 been 
fetched away, there was no viſible diminution, the winds conti- 
nually bringing this ſand from the adjacent mountains and hills 
down into, hep in, where, in an aſtoniſhing manner, it turns 
into glaſs, And even the minerals and other foſſils, on bei 
brought into this tract, are faid to acquire this quality of vitri 

| eation. But Joſephus (lib. ii. cap. 9.) has a much more ſur- 
rn with regard to 

'of glaf 


this country, namely, that a piece 


fade of this ſand, on being laid there, turns again to 


common ſand. 


* (8) This river * mentioned}Judges iv. and Pal Ixxxiji. and is 


err n which, by its mean- 
s, forms as it were a fling, the word in the original ſignifying 
a noaſe; and for the ſame reaſon it is alſo called, Fudges v. 23, 
Kamin, or a river that meets itſelf. © It riſes at Mount Tabor, 
and diſcharges "itſelf into the Mediterranean, at the foot of 
1 | dined 
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the Holy Land, &c. J. 
bined force, ſecure themſelves from the violences of 
thoſe petty tyrants. Here, however, we took up 
our quarters with the Sheik, or chief of the village. 

THEsE Sheiks are generally very tyrannical, op- 
prefling the poor people, but at the ſame time take 
care to preſerve a good underſtanding. with the Ara- 
bians, whom they always call to their aſſiſtance. They 
have alſo frequent wars one with another, each head- 
ing the inhabitants of his village. Theſe wars be- 
tween the Sheiks, may be properly compared to thoſe 


which the nobility of France uſed formerly to carry f 
- on againſt one another, and the ſame was common 
1 between the clans in the highlands of Scotland. | 
- CHARLES the Great, who, beſides the extent 
t of his dominions, was poſſeſſed of every military qua- 
d lity, could not reduce the French nobility, nor even 
n St. Lewis, though ſince the reign of Lewis XI. theſe 
* inteſtine wars and devaſtations have not been heard 
2 of. In the ſame manner theſe Sheiks frequently make 
© war upon each other. They are properly farmers of 
1 the village, paying to the Paſba a certain ſum for their 
poſt; but amply reimburſe themſelves ' by their rigo- 
At rous exactions of the taxes laid on the induſtrious pea- 
8. ſants, and not unfrequently revolt againſt their ma- 
ill ſters; they are almoſt all mutually related to each 
rns other; the three principal of theſe Sheiks are thoſe of 
ng Tiberius, Saphet, and Damoun, and they have the diſ- 
. poſal of the leſſer places, which they confer among 
— ſuch of their own relations as are leſs noble than them- 
to ſelves. But were all the Sheiks, Arabians, and thoſe 


who inherit the inland parts of the country, to enter 
into a confederacy unto one leader, they would doubt- 

leſs prove too powerful for the Paſha. | 
Trevor theſe Sherks generally accumulate great 
riches in their poſts, yet they are ſo little eſteemed by 
the Emirs, or chiefs of the Arabians, that the latter 
ined would think it the higheſt affront to have any of their 
daughters aſked in marriage by a Sheik, or even a 
f | B 2 Paſha z 


4 TxAvxrs through part of Europe, 
Paſha; though they know themſelves to be looked 
upon only in the light of ſlaves. N 

Bur to return to the village Caipha, called by 
the inhabitants, Heriffa, where we ſaw the ruins of an 
ancient church and tower. The inhabitants pretend- 
ed that their village owed its name to the high-prieſt 
Caiphas; and that he himſelf built the town after- 
wards called Porphyria. The ground near Caipba is 
the beſt for anchoring of any on the whole coaſt, be- 
ing much ſafer than St. John d' Acri; ſo that the Cor- 
ſairs generally put in here to fell their prizes, which 
chiefly conſiſt of rice and ſlaves : And on theſe occa- - 
ions one of the Carmelite monks performs the office of . 
interpreter between the pirates and inhabitants. Tho” | 
while we were there, the French Vice-conſul of St. 
Fobn d Acri ſtrictly forbad the fathers from acting 


any more in that capacity. 275 1 

. CAIPHA, as we have already ſaid, lies at the t 

foot of mount Carmel, on the ſhore of the Mediterra- C 

zean, and directly oppoſite to St. John d Acri, the fea A 

having formed a bay betwixt them. The houſes are 1 

ſmall, and flat-roofed, where, during the ſummer, | 

the inhabitants ſleep in arbours made of the boughs of * 

trees. In the mean time the fathers of mount Carmel, N 

who live in harmony with the inhabitants of this vil- a 
if lage, being their neareſt neighbours, can ſend them H 
1 the moſt ſpeedy aſſiſtance on exigences. MEAT nd 
1 SeARCE was our arrival known in the village, eſ- 0. 
i pecially as the Vice-conſul was with us, before the zl 
pl principal inhabitants came to viſit him. Among thoſe 5 
1 were ſeveral who had borrowed money of him at in- lan 
tereſt ; and ſoon after the Sheik ſent us a repaſt, con- dar 

fiſting of pilao and broth, made from meat and fowls; que 

likewiſe beans, ſour cream, and honey. In our apart- Tt 

ment were ſeveral Arabians, who all eat after us, one the 


taking the place of another as ſoon as he had finiſhed 
his repaſt. Coffee was afterwards ſerved up to us. 


Wren 


VV 


EN 


the Hoh Land, &c. 5 


Wurx our ſervants had refreſhed themſelves with 


the Sheik's hoſpitality, we mounted our horſes, and 


paſſed over a ſmall plain, at the end of which the aſ- 


cent to the convent on mount Carmel begins, and is 


pretty difficult. But it is a miſtake to place this con- 
vent on the top of mount Carmel, it being ſituated 


on the ſide of it. On our arrival at the gate, the 


Vice - ſuperior, a native of Malta, appeared to receive 
the Vice- conſul and us. This poſt could not be filled 
by a more proper perſon ; for he ſpoke the language 
very fluently, and was thoroughly acquainted with 


the cuſtoms and manners of the inhabitants. He has 
the title of vicar : this convent is the chief of the Car- 
melite order, and the General of it is properly the ſu- 


rior of the convent. | 
| Tae Carmelite monks boaſt, that their order has no 


leſs perſon than the prophet Elijah for its founder, 
though it is ſufficiently known, that in the twelfth 
century Americ, eaſtern legate of Pope Alexander III. 
and patriarch of Antioch, aſſembled ſeveral pilgrims, 
who lived as hermits in different parts of Syria, an 


ſettled them on this mountain, of which they after- 
wards: took the name; and in the year 1204, Mert 


XII. then patriarch of Feruſalem, digeſted, for them, 
a body of inſtitutes. Jacob de Vitriaco (cap. Iii. Hiftor. 
Hieroſ.) ſays; that Elijah is indeed their patron, but by 
no means their founder. Ali ad exemplum & imitati- 
onem ElizProphete in monte Carmelo,  maxime in parte 
illa, que ſupereminet civitati Porphyrie, que hodie Cay- 
phas appellatur, juxta fontem, qui fons Eliæ dicitur, non 
lange e monaſterio Beate Virginis Margaretbæ, vitam ſoli- 
tariam agebant in alvearibus modicarum cellularum, tan- 


quam apes Domini, duloedinem ſpiritualem mellificantes. 
The ancient convent, which was originally built on 


the top of the mountain, has, according to their 


tradition, been ruined above . ſeven hundred years, 


and the ' preſent ſtructure erected about feventy- 


eight Years. But the monks ſeldom enjoy any long 
1 intervala 
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intervals of peace, ſuffering frequently from both the 
Saracens and Arabians; and in the year 1716, the 
convent was pillaged by the latter, who exerciſed the 
molt ſhocking cruelties on the religious. The Car- 
melites had formerly another large convent near Tyrus, 
2 village about two miles ſouth from hence, built on 
the declivity of a mountain, and inhabited by Ara- 
bian peaſants, but, at preſent, is totally demoliſhed. 
Tux Carmelite convent is for the moſt part hewn in 
= rock, eſpecially the kitchen and refectory. Here 
is alſo a ſmall church, but with few ornaments, being 
continually expoſed to the depredations of the Arabi- 
ans, who often pitch their tents on mount Carmel. 
Here are alſo {ix or ſeven cells, and a garden, which 
had now nothing green in it, occaſion'd by the extraor- 
dinary drought. The fathers have hewn a cave, which 
ſerves as a receptacle to the Armenian and Greek pil- 
grims, who never fail viſiting this mountain in their 
way to Jeruſalem ; and the : father, who ſhewed us 
he ſeveral particulars, told us, that he hoped the Pa- 
cha of Seyde, who had viſited the convent, and aſſured 
the religious of his protection, would erect a fort at 
Gaipha. Should this deſign be carried into execution, 
the Malteſe galleys would loſe one of their beſt places 
for anchoring, and carrying on their trade; and the 
inhabitants be deprived of their uſual commerce with 
the Malteſe, which conſiſts. in ſelling them all kinds 
of proviſions and refreſhments, and n mY | 
rice and other prize. 
Ix was with pleaſure I heard the vicar enl | 
commendation of the late Dutch Conſul at St. — 
@ Acri, that he had fo far overcome the narrow preju- 
dices of education, as toſend annually tothe fathers a 
quantity of rice and other proviſions, and ſucceſsful- 
ly exerted his intereſt to protect them from the Spre- | 
dations of the Arabians. ü 
Tux vicar accompanied us to the top of the! moun- x 
tain, where we found a 1 but ſmall. plain, be- | 
ing 
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ing a very convenient ſpot for erecting a convent, 
and where the fathers might much better fortify 
themſelves againſt the Arabians, than on the declivi- 
ty. But this the Grand Signior would never conſent 
to. Here we ſaw ſeveral heaps of ſtones, pits, &c. 
together with the remains of a large tower, ſaid to 
have been built by the Empreſs Helena; though it is 
evident that it was either a light-houſe, or a garriſon 
for ſoldiers who guarded the coaſt, The Aabians 
have made large holes in the walls, being perſuaded 
that there is treaſure hid in them. Here are alſo in 
ſeveral places, walls of ſtone built by the Arabians, to 
ſerve as breaſt-works in caſe of a ſurprize. : 
THz vicar alſo ſhewed us, on the declivity of the 
mountain, the ruins of a convent formerly dedicated 
to St. Berthold. Here we alſo ſawn arched edifice, 
but for what uſe it was originally deſigned, we could 
acquire no information. - 
Bur the great object that attracts the devotion of 
the pilgrims, is a certain cave, which they belieye 
to be the ſame in which the prophet Ekjab hid him- 
ſelf from the perſecution of Ahab and 7ezebel, after he 
had cauſed four hundred and fifty of Baal's prieſts to 
be put to death near the river Ah This cave is 
alto ſaid to be the ſame, where the prophet Elijab was, 
when king Abaziab ſent three times an officer at th 
head of r ſoldiers to apprehend him, and of which 
the two firſt companies were deſtroyed by fire from 
heaven. They alſo firmly believe, that Elijab erect- 
ed here an altar to the Virgin Mary, upon ſecing ; 
thick fog or vapour to ariſe from the ſea, at the 5. | 
ſtant he propheſied, of her coming. But Scriptate 
leaves us deſtitute of proof for all the pompous traſh 
recorded in the legends of this order. 5 
Ix this cave is a plain altar, where maſs is ſoine- 
times performed: behind it are the marks of an aper- 
ture, which has ſome time ſince been walled up. In 
this aperture, the father told us that Turkiſh women, 
3 Who 
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who were unfruitful, uſed to fit down, from a ſuper- 
ſtitious notion, that they ſhould afterwards bear chil- 
dren. But as this gave offence, leave was obtained 
for cloſing it up, | _ 
Cl Tux fathers pay annually to the Grand Signior a 
| tribute of one hundred and twenty piaſtres, for the 
3 Privilege of performing divine worſhip in this cave. 
But the Jews, though they have repeatedly offered a 
thouſand plaſtres a year for the privilege of making 
pilgrimages hither, never could obtain it. This place 
the Turks themſelves reverence. The Greets and Ar- 
menians have alſo a place near this cave, where they 
ſay maſs. | | | 
In our return down the mountain we were ſhewn | 
a cave, where a Carmelite monk, born at Utrecht, and 
'Who had taken the name of Profpero di St. Anthonio, is 
faid to have lived a very auſtere life. For the Ara- 
bians. having . demoliſhed the convent, this was the ] 
only place of ſhelter he could find on the mountain, I 
and where he at laſt died of the peſtilence. It is not, I 
C 
t 


indeed, aſſerted, that his body, like that of Elijab, 
was carried up to Heaven; but a great number of 


miracles are attributed to him. It is alſo ſaid, that fi 
the officers of 'the Malteſe galleys were ordered to lc 
make diligent ſearch after his remains, and bring n 
them to Malta; but all their care and pains were in ſt 
þ 1 as 
A LITTLE lower we were ſhewn a cavern eighteen re 
feet in length, and eleven in breadth. The Jews and ſy 
Chriſtians call it Eliſbab's cave; but the Arabians are w. 
poſitive, that it was the manſion of Hadder Hagder, pe 
or St, George. At preſent it ſerves as an oratory for to 


Turks and Arabians, and the keeper of it is a Turkiſh 
Santon,. born in Magſtan, and at the ſame time a Sheik. 
This Santon pretends to cure various diſeaſes by a 
touch; and it is his good fortune that this country 
| affords people ſo ignorant as to believe him, and to 
1 give him both money and proviſions for ſuch ima- 
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ginary cures. I was moved with pity and indigna- 
tion, that one of the fathers ſhould offer to perſuade 
us, that this Santon kept a correſpondence with the 
devil, and ſometimes made a burnt offering to him of 
a lamb and a hog : but we were diſcreet enough not 
to ſhew any diſapprobation of his tale. Cloſe by this 
cave, and alſo of that of Elijab, is a ciſtern of very 
good water. 7 

Nx Ax the foot of the mountain we were ſhewn a 
ſmall tomb and oratory, built by one Santon in honour 
of another, intending to live there, and by an auſtere 
penance expiate his former tranſgreſſions. But from 
this extreme he, not long ſince, paſſed into another, 


removing to St. Jobn 4 Acri, where, in one day, he 


married four wives. 

Havinc viewed theſe ſtructures, we returned to 
the convent, to paſs the night there, and each of us 
lay in a different cell. The father-vicar related ſeve- 
ral traditionary accounts of the apparition of the Pro- 
phet Elijab, and among others the following: A lad 
of Caipha having ſtolen ſomething out of the. church, 
the prophet appeared to him during his ſleep, in the 
figure of a perſon of an extraordinary ſize, with a 
long beard, and a robe that {wept the ground; repri- 
manded him for his ſacrilege, and, at the ſame time, 
ſtruk him ſo violent a blow on the facewith his hand, 


as diſtorted the boy's mouth; in which poſition it 


remained during his whole life. A great deal of 
ſuch legendary ſtuff he mixed with his diſcourſe, which 


was otherwiſe very rational. It is not, indeed, bad 


policy in him, to keep up ſuch notions, and it were 


to be wiſhed, they made a greater impreſſion on the 
ferocious Arabian. 


Tu next day, in the morning, we again went 
down from the convent, to viſit _—_ is called the 
fountain of Elijah, lying about a ſmall mile from it. 
The ſource of it is in a very narrow defile between 
two mountains. The water is remarkably good, and 

32 conducted 
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be into ſeveral gardens ſituated below it, from 


the fountain, or large reſervoir hewn in the rock, from 


" whence it is conveyed to ſeveral parts by ſmall ca- 


nals. 
Tais is affirmed to be the place where Elijah of- 


fered the ſacrifice, to the confuſion of the Prieſts of 


Baal and their King. It is, indeed, more probable 
to be the real place, ſince the ſacred hiſtorian tells us 
there was water near it; rather than another which 
the father mentioned to us, lying ſome miles diſtant 
from the convent. Though he at the ſame time 
aſſured us, that he had ſeen at the latter twelve 
ſtanes, each four ſpans in circumference, having on 
them emblematical, or, at leaſt, unknown charac, 
ters, and placed on one another : among which cha- 
xacters he could plainly diſcern an Alpha and Omega. 
The place he mentioned lies a mile from a certain 
village called Hifvia, inhabited by the Druſes ; but 
the road at that time being unſafe, we did not think 
proper to viſit it. In the mean time it ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that when the offering was made, both it and 
the ſtones were conſumed by fire ; and, conſequently, 
the twelve ſtones mentioned by the vicar, are no 

of the place where this offering was made. 

ArrER refreſhing ourſelves at this fountain, we 

left our horſes there, intending to walk further up 
the mountain, where we ſaw the remains of a large 


ſtructure, which ſeems to have been a convent. It 


is finely ſituated between two mountains, and has an 
extenſive proſpect of the ſea. The ſituation of the 
adjacent mountains are ſaid to form here, after heavy 
rains, an elegant cataract, or water-fall; which is 
indeed very evident. 

Near theſe remains we obſerved, hewn in the 
rock, which is very white and ſoft, fourteen water- 
troughs, uſed probably for watering cattle : For, 


on the right-hand, we diſcovered a well of pore 


water. 
| FroM 
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Fon hence the Arabzans led us through a difficult 
road, in ſome parts planted with trees ; but in others 
ſo bad, that we were obliged to climb on our hands 
and feet to reach one of the ſummits of the moun- 
tain, where we found a ſmall plain, commonly called 
the prophet Elijab's garden. 

THe country people are taught, that while the pro- 
phet reſided with his diſciples, on mount Carmel, this 
ſpot was wholly covered with water melons; and 
that Elijah upon a certain time, finding himſelf 
thirſty, aſked the owner of the ground to beſtow one 
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plying with ſo reaſonable a requeſt, thought proper to 
deny him, telling him they were no other than ſtones. 
The Prophet replied, ** May they be ſtones in reali- 
« ty;” and at the prophet's denunciation, the me- 
lons inſtantaneouſly became ſuch. The miracle ac- 
cordingly produced ſtones in ſuch abundance, that, 
though an infinity of them have been taken away, 
the remainder are ſufficiently numerous to ſatisfy the 
demands of the curious; and we did not fail to take 
with us enough for ourſelves and our learned acquain- 
tance. But theſe petrified melons do not entirely re- 
ſemble the original ; for, on being broken, they are 
found almoſt empty, and the few ſeeds they contain 
adhering to the ſtone, and in ſome meaſure reſem- 
bling cryſtals. Here we alſo found ſeveral ſmaller 
ſtones, ſomething reſembling. tares, olives, beans, 
dates, &c. (c). This mountain alſo abounds in odori- 
ferous herbs, particularly ſage and rue. 
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the Hebrew ſignifies. The vineyard of the Lord, it is 
properly a chain of mountains, lying nearly in the fi- 
gure of a heart ; and, though it is generally wrote in 
the ſingular number, there would not be the leaſt im- 


* 
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(e) Thoſe who deſire further information concerning this phæ- 
nomenon, are referred to J. P. Brynii Epiſt. ds melon, Fri Hiſt. 


. Rey. Ann. 1716, & 1721. 
propriety 
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of them upon him. But the churl, inſtead of com- 


Wir regard to mount Carmel itſelf, which in 
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propriety in uſing the plural, and calling this chain, 


the mountains of Carmel. The ſame may alſo be ſaid 
of mount Lebanon, of which I ſhall ſpeak in the ſe- 


quel, it not being one ſingle mountain, like mount 


Tabor, Hermon, the mount of Olives, and others, 
which are actually ſeparted from others ſurrounding 


them, but a ridge or chain of mountains. The 


mountains of Carmel and Lebanon being in Syria, what 
the A and Pyrenees are in Europe. 

Taz mountain of Carme! lies on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean, between Galilee and Samaria. One 
of its principal ſummits projects conſiderably into the 
ſea, and thus forms one of the moſt lofty and remark- 
able promontories on the coaſt of Syria and Paleſtine. 
This chain of mountains is near twenty-two leagues in 
circuit, and the northern part much higher than 
the other, which are, in compariſon of the former, 
only hills or eminences, which, together with the 


valleys, are of a very rich and exuberant ſoil; and, if 


cultivated like ſome parts of Europe, would produce 
an aſtoniſhing quantity of fruits. 

Tux Moors are indeed much more induſtrious than 
the Arabians, but confine their attention entirely to 
corn though i in ancient times here were a great num- 
ber of vineyards ; but the Chriſtians, ſome of whom 


ſtill inhabit the adjacent villages, cultivate no more 


than are ſufficient to ſupply-their families with wine 


and raiſins ; neglecting all kinds of fruit - trees, which 


would thrive here in a very remarkable manner, as is 


ſufficiently evident from the trees which grow wild 


in this country. The inhabitants chiefly employ 
themſelves in improving their gardens, where they 
have, among other fruits, excellent melons and paſte- 
gues, which, in goodneſs and taſte, are not at all in- 
ferior to thoſe of Naples and the Węſt-Indies. The 
latter are called in America, water-melons, and very 


properly, conſiſting of little elſe than a rind and deli- 


cious water. The pulp of ſome is reddiſh, Specially 
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that part neareſt the center of the fruit, where they 
have alſo ſmall ſeeds, the ſurface of which is blackiſh 


or reddiſh, and beneath it a white, ſoft, and palata- 


ble ſubſtance, and from whence a kind of oil is ex- 


preſſed, of great uſe in colds, inflammations, and 
cutaneous diſorders. The melons which have a white 
pulp, are alio of a very agreeable taſte ; but not fo 
much eſteemed as the other, probably more from 


prepoſſeſſion than any ſolid reaſon. Both, however, 


may ſupply the place of drink, as they diffolve in the 


mouth, quench the thirſt, and are of a cooling qua- 


lity. Nor is there any danger in eating large quanti- 
ties of them, if ripe; in the Weſt-Indies they are 
even allowed to patients in a fever. 


. Tarar part of this aſſemblage of mountains, which 
appears the moſt barren, is every where covered with 


oaks and other trees. It likewiſe produces olives ; 


bur they are not cured with that care and {kill as in 


Provence and Languedoc, being put into jars with on- 


ly a little ſalt. The air on all theſe mountains is 


very pure and healthy; and though the heat along 
the coaft and ſome other places, is very great, 
yet, in Syria and Paleſtine, its excels is greatly leſſened 
by a ſea-breeze, which conſtantly blows every morn- 
ing, and, by its coolnels, renders the heats of ſum- 
mer very ſupportable. 

THEsE mountains afford plenty of paſture to an in- 
finite number of black cattle, ſheep, goats, hares, 
rabbits, chamoiſes, and other animals. The chamis 
is a ſpecies of wild goat, but eaſily taken, and proves 
excellent food. Indeed the fleſh of all the quadru- 
peds which live on thoſe mountains is remarkably 

„from the great number of odoriferous herbs on 
which they feed. The wild fowl allo by living amidſt 
ſuch plenty of corn are excellent. F911 02 

Having gratified our curioſity, with regard to 
the mountains of Carmel, we took our leave of the 
Vicar, and returned to Cazpha, near which * ob- 
. ſerved 
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. ſerved ſeveral holes or caverns hewn in the rock. 
They are the ſepulchres of the ancient Jews, accord- 
ing to Benjamin: Ad montis Carmel radices Ijratli- 
tarum quam plurimorum ſepulchra funt. © At the 
“ foot of mount Carmel, are a great number of ſe- 
„ pulchres of the Iſraelites.“ In theſe ſepulchres, 
the marks where the bodies have been laid, are ſtill 
viſible. In ſome places we alſo found ſteps hewn 
in the rock, whereby you deſcend to theſe ſubterra- 
-neous abodes; but the ſtone not being ſufficiently hard 
_ to withſtand the corroding hand of time, molt of them 
are in a ruinous condition. 

Ox our arrival at Cazpha, we again viſited the 
Sheik, and met with the ſame friendly entertainment 
as before: after our repaſt, we ſet out for St. Jobn 
d Acri, where, after ſome days refreſhment, we pre- 
pared for proſecuting our journey to Galilee. 
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Tourney to Oalilte, particularly to Nazareth, 
mount Tabor, Cana, the town and lake of 
Tiberias. | 


| E ſet out from St. Fobn d Acri in company 
with Mr. Uſgate, brother to the Engliſh 
Conſul, and ſome other gentlemen, among which 
was a brother of the French Vice-conſul. Our whole 
number, ſervants included, amounted to ten, and all 
of us well armed. | BOO 
NxaR St. John d Acri we croſſed an eminence, ſaid 
to have been thrown up in one night; it commands 
the city; and from this place, the city, which was 
once well fortified, was beat down. Here we left the 
ſea-coaſt, directing our courſe up the country no 
1 195 the 
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the eaſt. Our road lay over a long plain, indiffer- 
ently cultivated, and which took us up an hour to 
croſs it. 3 
Ox the right hand we were ſhewn the ſource of the 
{ſmall river Belus, near which the remains of a temple 
of Memnon are faid to be ſtill viſible. 

We continued our journey through the mountains, 
which were every where covered with verdure, alon 
a good and even road, leaving on our left hand a vil- 
lage called Damon, where a Sheik, who has under his 
juriſdiction all the above-mentioned plain, and ſeve- 
ral villages, reſides in a very large manſion-houſe. 
A little farther on the right hand is the village Chafa- 
mora, which, about three months ſince, the above Sheik 
had aſſaulted and plundered ; the inhabitants not hav- 
ing ſhewn any great readineſs-to execute an order he 
had ſent them. After paſſing through ſeveral woods 
of oak, we-came to another large plain, where we 
ſaw, on the left, at the foot of a mountain, a walled 
village called Kaffer Mender, and defended by ſeveral 
ſmall forts. | GO) . 

DizecTLY oppoſite to it on an eminence, is a 
ruined village, and at the foot of the eminence, a 
fpring of water, which was very welcome to us. 
About a mile and a half further we aſcended a moun- 
tain, and found-on its fummit the ruins of a church, 
formerly dedicated to St. Ann. The vaulted part of 
it, facing the eaſt, is ſtill entire, as we find is the 
caſe with moſt of the ruined churches in Turkey. 
We alſo ſaw on this mountain other ruins, probably 
thoſe of a caſtle. All this mountain is inhabited, and 
we every where met with houſes, or rather wretched 
huts, of Arabians, comprehended under the name of 
the village Sepbouri. Some are of opinion, that for- 
merly a conſiderable city ſtood here ; and that it was 
the native place of Joachim and Anna, the parents of 
the holy Virgin. Brocard in deſcript. terre Santte, 
lays, Sephorum oppidum & caſtrum, unde Joachim pater 
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two roads, one of them very ru 
the plain of Eſdraelon, e che valley of 7ez-- 
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Beatæ Virginis oriundus putatur, & 


* {tle of Sephori, where Joachim, the father of the 
« Bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to be born, lies in the tribe 
« of Aber, near the valley Carmelon.” But we 
found here nothing remarkable except two broken 
pillars ; though it is ſaid, that here was formerly a 
ſubterraneous aqueduct. 

From hence we deſcended into a plain ; but ſoon 
after, as night came on, we entered à very trouble - 
ſome road among the mountains. Here we met five 
Arabians on horſe-back; two of them rode off, at 


the firing a piſtol by one of our ſervants, and the 
others getting ſome diſtance from the road, cried 


Sullami, a good journey. The place was not, indeed, 

at all commodious, for an Arabian on horſeback to 
attack any perſon who had fire-arms, and poſlibly it 
was to this we owed their ſpeedy departure. In this 
manner, after climbing another very difficult moun- 


tain, we reached Nazareth, — two hours after 
ſun- ſet. This place is now, by the Arabians, called 


Naſra, and, according to ſome, derived its name 


from the Hebrew, Neezer, a crown, Nazareth being 
formerly ſituated on the ſummit of an eminence, as 


a crown placed on the top of the head. After letting 
our horſes drink at the fountain of Sta. Maria, we 


entered the convent, where we met with a very cour- 


teous reception. 


Tuts place, which has always been highly cols- 

brated for the conception of the Saviour of the world, 
and where he ſpent the greateſt part of his life, is at 
preſent one of the meaneſt in the whole country. It 
is ſituated in a ſmall valley at the foot of a hill, and 


ſurround:d with eminences, moſt of them very fruit- 
ful, and forming a kind of circus; and from which 


formed it thus, as a 
Proper 


reel. It ſeems as if nature h 


eſt in tribu Aſer 
juxta vallem Carmelon. That is, The city and ca- 
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proper retreat for Emanuel, till he reached the age of 
maturity; great part of it now lies waſte, being occu- 
pied by wild beaſts, and the Arabians, who live in 
wretched huts of clay, and ſubſiſt partly by agricul- 


ture and graziery. 


HxRx are very few trees, having all been cut down 
and deſtroyed during the inteſtine confuſions and fo- 
reign wars; though theſe eminences would admit of 
the fineſt improvements in plantations of olives, figs, 
and vines. It, however, appears that Nazareth did 
not formerly ſtand in this valley; for St. Luke tells 
us, that it ſtood on a hill or mountain; and the pre- 
cipice from which the obdurate Jews, who inhabited 
the place, were for throwing their Meſſiah, is ſhewn 
at ſome ſmall diſtance ; as will appear in the ſequel. 

TE third order of Franciſcan monks, or that 
of the holy ſepulchre of Jeruſalem, are in poſſeſſion 
of the remains of the convent, which, in the time of 
the emperor Conſtantine and his mother, was built here 
on an eminence ; and alſo of the church, which is 
ſaid to ſtand on the ſpot covered by the houſe of the 
Virgin Mary, and which, after ſeveral removals, was 
at laſt ſettled by the angels at Loretto in Italy, to the 
infinite advantage of that place, by the multitudes of 
pilgrims of all ranks, who reſort thither to viſit that 
holy ſtructure, . | | 

Tux firſt place that engaged our attention was the 
church, or rather the ſpot where the bleſſed Virgin is 


ſaid to have received the heavenly ſalutation of the 


angel, Hail thou that art highly favoured, the Lord is 
with thee : bleſſed art thou among women. But this, at 


preſent, is only a grotto, or cave, uſed as a place of 
worſhip, in which are two pillars of granite, one of 


which is broke, at ſome diſtance from the ground; 


and ſaid to have been done in the following manner: 
A certain Sheik having informed the Paſcha of Sapher, 


that under one of theſe pillars a treaſure was concealed, 
the Paſcha came in perſon to Nazareth, and ordered 
Vol. 5 [® | the 
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the pedeſtal of this pillar to be broken in pieces, which 
reduced it to its preſent mutilated ſtate. But finding 
nothing, he ordered the Sheik who had thus deceived 
him to be put to death. And the Paſcha himſelf, on 
his going from Nazareth, was ſtruck with blindneſs, 
and ſoon after died at a neighbouring village, in the 
greateſt agony, through grief for his haſty revenge, 
as the Sheik might mean well, though he had becn 
miſinformed. 

Tu monks would perſuade perſons that this mu- 
tilated pillar is ſupported by a conſtant miracle, 
though it is evidently faſtened at the top by ma- 
ſonry. Under this pillar is a fragment of another of 
marble, indicating the ſpot where the holy Virgin was 
ſitting at the time of the annunciation; and the next 
pillar which ſtands near it, denotes the place where 
the angel ſtood, when he delivered his meſſage. The 
pillars are ſaid to have been erected by St. Helena, ſhe 
having been divinely informed of the exact places: 
though this the Greeks diſpute with the Latins, al- 
ledging, that the angel not finding the Virgin at 
home, followed her to the fountain whither ſhe 
was gone to fetch water, and there delivered his 
meſſage. 7 | 

On this account the Greeks have built a ſmall 
church there, which is alſo a kind of grotto, and 
dedicated it to the Annunciation, and decorated it | | 
with the picture of the Virgin, in the Greek manner, T 
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that is, mere daubing. I alſo obſerved here a por- Je 
trait of St. Catharine of Sinai, and under it this In- 

ſcription: 0¹ 

Kale, root Taghive Kae it 

W. 

HRE alſo hung a picture of St. Gregory, whoſe an 

feſtival they were celebrating when we viſited the ſte 

church; on which account the ſtructure was deco- W. 

rated with all the ſorry ornaments belonging to it. tu 


Bork 
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Born Turks and Arabians, as well as Chriſtians, 
who reſide near Nazareth, have a great veneration 
For the two above mentioned pillars ; and whenever 
they find themſelves attacked by any diſeaſe, they 
repair hither, and, paſſing ſeveral times between 
them, rub their back, belly, arms, ſide, feet, head, 
face, and in ſhort, any part of their body where they 
feel any pain; and, as the monks informed us, re- 
turn eaſed of their complaint. But the ceremony is 
always preceded by the following prayer in the Arabic 
tongue: © O Mary, virgin of virgins; O mother 
of Chriſt, pray for us, and reſtore us to our former 
„health.“ | | 
Ix the above-mentioned cave, at Nazareth, are alſo 
two altars ; that towards the eaſt is very large, and 
decorated with a tolerable piece of painting, reprefent- 
ing the angel coming to the houſe of the Virgin ; 
over the other is a repreſentation of the angel's deli- 
vering his meflage. Here is alſo a ſmall portrait of 
our Saviour, ſaid to have been drawn from the life, 
and brought hither from Spain by one of the fathers; 
On it is the following inſcription : | 
. 
IMAGO SALVATORIS NOSTRI DOMINI 
IESV CHRISTI AD REGEM ABGARVM 
MISSA. | 


That is, The troe image of our Saviour the Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſent to king Abgarus. | 

Tus cave, or grotto, has two entrances, of which 
one is near the convent refectory; and the deſcent to 
It is by a flight of ſteps, made by the fathers. Tho', 
while they were employed in this work, they diſcovered 
another ſmall cave, which at preſent is uſed as a ci- 
ſtern for preſerving rain-water, and in it a nitch, in 
which is a Madonna, having before her a lamp perpe- 
tually burning. | | 


1 | P. os 
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P. DE La VALLE, in the 13th letter of his travels, 


is of opinion, that the ſubterraneous chapel of Naza- 
reth was part of the vault of the church of the holy 
Virgin, and afterwards turned, by the Chriſtians, 
into a chapel, in order to preſerve a remembrance of 
the place. For, it they had built upon it, the church 
might in time have been ruined, and thus the true 
ſituation of the Virgin's houſe been no longer known. 
Nor isthis an improbable ſuppoſition, as the like occurs 
in ſeveral parts of the Holy Land. 

FROM this cave a wide aperture, every way wal 
plaiſtered, leads to the Virgin's houſe; of which the 
original walls, according to a famous tradition, have 
been carried to Loretto. I meaſured the houſe or 
chamber, and found it thirty-ſix ſpans in length, and 
fixteen and a half in breadth : but a perſon of vera- 
city, who has not only ſeen but meaſured that at Lo- 
retto, aſſured me, that the meaſures do not at all 
agree. One of the monks told us, the floor was in 
the ſame ſtate as in the time of the bleſſed Virgin ; 
the truth of which I very much doubt. But how- 
ever this be, there are, near the door, ſome remains 
of Moſaic work, ſuppoſed to have been done when 
the church was built; and the walls now remaining 
are ſuppoſed to be thoſe of the old church ; which, 
by the way, do not at all agree with the adventures 
2 the houſe. In this chamber are alſo two altars 

ite to each other. Over one is a painting re- 
— St. Joſeph in his ſhop, holding the infant 
Jeſus by the hand. And over the other a portrait of 
St. Anthony, with the holy child in his arms. 

Turk are alſo ſome ruins of the old church near 
the entrance of the convent, and behind it a garden 
with ſeveral baſons. Yet both the fathers and the 
whole village drink no other water than that fetched 
from the fountain of the bleſſed Virgin. The con- 
vent is built according to the cuſtom of the country, 


namely, with a flat terrace. But the cells are very 


ſmall, 
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| Tmall, and the only place of worſhip, belonging to 


x the monks, is the ſubterraneous chapel already 
/ deſcribed, and the ſuppoſed houſe of the Virgin 
. Mary. „ 
f E 5 father- guardian of the convent, was a Spa- 
1 niard, and acted up to the character of his nation, 
e ſtyling himſelf Prince of Galle, boaſting that, at 
. his nod, four hundred men would appear well arm- 
3 ed, to go on any ſervice he ſhould order. Though, 
properly ſpeaking, he is little more than the Bailiff or 
1 farmer under the Paſcha ; for he farms three villages, 
8 and the peaſants pay him certain taxes, in conſidera- 
i tion of which he annually preſents the Paſcha of Syd 
r with eight purſes, about 9601. ſterling. And this 
d ſeems to entitle him to erect a very cruel tyranny 


over the Greeks, who live at Nazareth; for on the 
Sheiks of the villages he is to make no demands. 
Yet with all this appearance of power, the convent 
is extremely diſtreſſed, when parties of Arabian horſe 
pitch their tents in the neighbourhood ; for they de- 
mand all neceſſaries from the convent ; and ſhould 
the monks refuſe, or even be ſparing in the ſupply 


a demanded, they muſt expect to ſuffer ſeverely for +. 
It, 

4 THE air of Nazareth is very healthy, the place, 
ba 2s we have before obſerved, lying at the foot of a 
chain of mountains, with which it is ſurrounded. 
4 The far greater part of the inhabitants are poor Ara- 
a bians, intermixed with a few Greek and Maronite Chri- 
af ſtians. | 

As we intended alſo to viſit the mountains of the 
ar Precipice, from whence the Nazarenes, irritated at 
5 the reproofs of our Saviour, were for throwing him 
be down, we ſet out over the plain of Nazareth ; where 
od we perceived the foundations of an old church, with 
wa a ciſtern, exactly on the ſame ſpot, where, as we 


ry, were told, the holy Virgin expreſſed her fears for 
ry her ſon's life. It is alſo pretended, that here was 
all, 3 | formerly 
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formerly a nunnery. When we came among the 
mountains we were obliged to alight, on account 
of the difficulty of the way; and in our aſcent 
we came to the ruins of a chapel, built by St. Hele- 
na. In the rock we alſo ſaw a cavity, in which we 
were told, that our bleſſed Saviour with his diſci- 
ples reſted, in their way to Jeruſalem. f 
Ar r ER clambering a great while along this rug- 
ed way, we found ourſelves beyond the precipice; 
21 we ſoon after had the good fortune to diſcover 
it. Here is a large ſtone projecting over the brow of 
the precipice, which is, however, of no conſiderable 
height. In this ſtone are ſeveral holes, which the 
monks poſitively aſſert to be the impreſſions of the 
fingers of our Saviour, when he defended himſelf 
againſt the violence of his enemies, who attempted 
to throw him down the precipice. This mountain is 
very barren; but commands an extenſive view over 
great part of the plain of Eſdraclen, which lies 
near it. 
Wirz regard to this mountain of the precipice, 
I muſt further obſerve, that the inſpired penman ex- 
preſsly ſays, that the city of Nazareth ſtood on this 
| Fill; and conſequently, the preſent town of Naza- 
reth is different from the ancient ; it lying at the foot 
of a mountain, and a conſiderable diſtance from the 
precipice. Whereas St. Luke ſays, that they roſe up, 
and thru him out of the city, and led him to the brow 
of the hill, whereon their city was built, that they 
might caſt him down headlong. It, however, ſeems to 
be the ancient tradition; for Precardus, in his deſcrip- 
tion of the Holy Land, ſays, Extra eam civitatem (Na- 
zareth) ad ſpatium unius ſtadii eft locus, quem appellant Sal- 
tum Domini, ubi Fudz:i volcbant Feſum præcipitare, &c. 
That is, Without that city, and about the diſtance 
&« of 125 paces, is a place called, the Lord's hap, 
F where the Jews intended to throw down our Sa- 
Your." . 


— — —— — — 
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ce viour.” So that this paſſage is little to the pur- 


poſe. 


Ix our return we ſaw the before-mentioned ſma'] 


Greek church, near the fountain of Sta. Maria; and 
the Greeks will have it, that the bleſſed Virgin uſed to 
come and fetch warer from the place where che church 
is built. Great part of it is under ground; the 

roof is flat, and the whole ſtructure ſurrounded by 
a wall. 

Nor far from the convent, where we had again 
taken up our quarters, is alſo ſhewn the ſynagogue in 
which Chriſt taught. Ir is a ſquare arched dullding, 
built of hewn ſtone, as the town of Nazareth itie! if 


ſeems to have been formerly ; but this building at 


preſent ſerves only as a houle for a few peaſants. 
The country people here ſay, that no Mahom :tan 


dare lie all night with his wife in it; for, as they pre- 


tend, a woman having prompted her huſband to try 
the experiment, they were both, during the night, 
deſtroyed by fire. Near this place alſo is the houſe 
of Joſeph, where are ſtill the ruins of a ſmall chapel ; 
but the whole is at preſent incloſed within the manſion 
of a wealthy farmer. 


We alſo went to view a certain large ſtone, ſaid 


to have ſerved as a table to our Saviour and his apo- 


| files. At preſent it is half ſunk into the ground, and 
ſo far inclined on one fide, that it can no longer ſerve 


for that purpoſe. I took the liberty to adviſe the 
guardian to remove it into the convent ; but he an- 
ſwered, it was too heavy, and that many mules 
would be neceſſary to move it from its place. 


Havins taken a view of every thing remarkable 


here, we ſet out the next morning early, for a moun- 


tain called Tabor ; ſuppoſed to be that which was 


the ſcene of our Saviour s glorious transfiguration. 


Tris mountain ſtands in a fine plain, ſeparate 


from any other, and ſeems, like a ſovereign, to rear 
his head above the reſt. Its figure repreſents a 
C4 # half 


— ——ñ—ů— — —ͤ4„ͤ ——— — — 2 — 
* — 
— o 
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half ſphere; not, as others have deſcribed it, a cone. 
This curve is of a great height; the Hebrews called 
ſuch places Dabor; and by changing the letter D to 7, 
the word Tabor is formed. The Greeks called it Itaby- f 
rion, and Atabyrion. 

ST. Jerom and others are of opinion, that this 
was the mountain where Chriſt was transfigured in 
the preſence of three of his diſciples ; though this has 
been queſtioned by ſome late writers, our Saviour at 
that time being in the neighbourhood of Cæſarea Phi- 
lippi, at too great a diſtance from mount Tabor. Theſe 
are therefore inclined to think, that the mountain on 
which Chriſt was transfigured lay more towards the 
ſouth; though they ſeem not to remember, that this 
difficulty may be eaſily removed by the ſix days that 
intervened. And for this reaſon ſeveral have ſolidly 

ſupported the primitive opinion. 

WRITERS alſo differ with regard to the diſtance 
of this mountain from Nazareth. 1] ,ightfoot makes 
it fix Engliſh miles, Brocardus three hours, Maun- 
drel and Thevenot agree in faying it is two hours, 
Le Brun ſays It is eight Italian miles ; but, if we 

may be allowed to ſpeak our opinion, we found the 
diftance to be about two leagues, and the road leading 
through a mountainous country. 

Tufs mountain, though ſomewhat rugged and 
difficult, we aſcended on horſe-back, making ſeveral 
circuits round it, which took us up about three quar- 
ters of an hour. 7. aber, as we have before obſerved, 
is one of the higheſt in the whole country, being 
thirty ſtadia, or about four Engliſh miles, a circum- 
ftance that rendered it more famous. And it is the 
moſt beautiful I ever ſaw, with regard to verdure, 

being every where decorated with ſmall oak trees, and 
the ground univerſally enamelled with a variety of 
plants and flowers ; except on the ſouth ſide, where it 


is not ſo Tony's covered with verdure. 
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NAR its ſummit we ſaw a large ciſtern, hewn in 
| he rock, but totally ruined. On the top we found 
a large and beautiful plain ſurrounded with trees. Its 
ſoil would admit of the fineſt improvements; the 
$ trees thrive there to admiration, and the plain is 
\ every where covered with graſs of a great height. 
we alto here diſcovered a tree, whoſe bloſſom 
exactly reſembled that of the orange tree, and had 
de fame fragrant ſmell ; but the leaves were ſome- 
ching like thoſe of the linden tree, and the fruit is 
gathered by the papiſts for making roſaries. After 
$ reſting ourſelves ſome time under the trees, we took 
a repaſt (on a ſtone table erected here by ſome Eu- 
1 near two ciſterns of excellent water, and 
not far from a third at the entrance of a cave. Af- 
ter finiſhing our repaſt, we entered a ſubterraneous 
J grotto, called by the monks the Tria 7. abernacula, 
and in memory of our Saviour's transfiguration, 
erected a chapel here, in the wall of which we ob- 
Ferved three niches, but without ſtatues ; before the 
central nich ſtands an altar, where the fathers celebrate 
f maſs. 8 
| Oven chis chapel formerly ſtood a large church, 
built by St. Helena, ard of which the ruins are 
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Tabor was fortified, ſome remains of very ſtrong 
walls being ſtill viſible in ſeveral parts. It is even 
pretended, hat it was a city; but at preſent no veſtiges 
of that fort remain, The Roms, however, of the ruined 
walls are ſo remarkably large as to convey a very 
2 n and it is aſto- - 
nithing to think how they could be carried to ſo great 
1 height. . 0 1 climb to the tO of ohe of 
e ruins, W our toil was recompenſed by the 
i moſt beautiful beautiful proſpect, that perhaps the whole 
vorld affords." Under us lay the extenſive plain of 


1 } Eliracln, or eg Jezreel, and at the extremity 


— 


7 
7 
3 


1 ftill viſible. Ta- thoſe times alfo the top of mount 
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of it mount Hermon (d), on the ſummit of which is 
faid to be the monument of a Sheik; and at the 
foot a village called Nain, mentioned in the Goſ- 
pel, on account of a miracle wrought there b 
our Saviour on the widow's ſon. And a little higher 
another village, known by the name of Dike. To 
this mount Hermon is alſo annexed a ſmaller, on 
the fkirts of which is a village now called by the 
Arabians Endour, probably the Endor, where the 
ſorcereſs dwelt, whom king Saul conſulted in his 
diſtreſs. On turning towards the ſouth, you ſee 
the lofty mountains of Gilloa, where the Ifraclitiſh 


army was defeated, with a terrible ſlaughter, by the 


Philiſtines, Saul and his ſon Jonathan being among the 
Nain (e). And to the eaſt, between the mountains, 
appears the lake of Tiberias; alſo mount Sapbet, and 
that of Gerizim. And farther to the north-eaſt, 
lien the weather is very clear, you may perceive be- 
tween the mountains, the Mediterranean ſea. 

O this mountain are great numbers of red par- 
tridges, and ſome wild boars: and we were ſo fortu- 
nate as to ſee the Arabians hunting them. We left, 
but not without reluctancy, this delightful place, and 
found at the bottom of it a mean village called De- 
boura, or Tabour ; a name ſaid to be derived from the 
celebrated Deborah, mentioned in Judges. Here alſo 
we ſaw the fountain, where our Saviour is ſaid to 


have left nine of his diſciples, when he aſcended the | 


(4) Authors are not agreed with regard to the fituation and ex- 
tence of this mountain, which, by way of diſtinction from that 
near the frontiers of this country, is termed the Litile bill of 
Hermon. Cellarius, in Norit. orb. antig. tom. II. lib. iii. cap. xii. 
ſect. 75. p. 428, 429, mentions this mountain as an uncertainty ; 
but the very learned M. Reland, in Paleft. illuftr. p. 325, 326. 
has evidently proved that the Little Hermon muſt lie here, as 
otherwiſe, what is ſaid in Pf. cxx xiii. 3, would be inconceivable, 
hy reaſon of the great diſtance, namely, that the dew of Hermon 
2 on mount Zion; the Great Hermon in the north being not 
leſs than one hundred miles from mount Zion at Feriſalem. 
(e) 1 Sam. Xx xi. ns = 5. 


mountain 
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mountain with Peter, James, and John. But be 
this as it may, the water of this fountain is very con- 
yenient and refreſhing for travellers who viſit this 
mountain, as we ourſelves experienced. At ſome 
diſtance in the plain of Eſdraelon, is alſo a rivulet 
called Serrar, having its ſource in the above plain; 
from whence it runs S. E. and falls into the ſea of 7. 
berias; its general depth, as we were informed by 
the inhabitants, is near ſix feet. 

AFTER our deſcent from mount Jabor, which the 
Arabians call Tor or Tour, we continued our journey, 
and in an hour came into a country, every where co- 
vered with wild oats and barley, and in ſome particu- 
lar ſpots, we found wild rye, but with no corn in the 
ears. We alſo ſaw a certain place, in which immenſe 
treaſures are ſaid to be buried; and at fome diſtance 
from it a Kane, called Air Ettmar,. 1. e. the fountain 
of merchants. This Kane has a moſque and a bath; 


and near it is another ſquare building, where the 


goods and cattle were kept, there being here formerly 
a very conſiderable weekly market ; theſe parts being 
then well furniſhed with villages and houſes ; but at 
preſent totally deſert, neither village nor houſe being 
to be ſeen. The above Kane is ſaid to have been 
built by a grand Vizier, who had riſen to that high 
poſt from the humble office of a ſhepherd, and who 
as a memento of his former meanneſs, kept in a ſeparate 


room of his palace, a ſcrip, a ſhepherd's coat, and 


a Chamois ſkin, viewing them every day, nor could 
any one have acceſs to him during this time. At 
laſt, his conſtant manner of retiring reached the ears 
of the grand Signior, who deſired to ſee this apart- 
ment, hoping to find there an immenſe treaſure ; but 
it afforded only the above relics of a paſtoral life; and 
was told by his Vizier that he preſerved them as ſe- 
cret monitors to keep him from being filled with pride 
an his high promotions, and to excite his gratitude, 
by putting him in mind of his original ſtation in Fe 

E | NT 7 — 
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AFTER riding half an hour, we found ourſelves in 
the large and fine plain of Eldraclon, otherwiſe called 
— - valley of Fezree! (F), from a city of that name 
in its neighbourhood. It extends from the 
town of Beibzan on the river Jordan, to mount Cær- * 
_ me}, and1s near ten Engliſh miles in breadth. It is alſo tl 

called the plain of Megiddo, and ſometimes, by way 0 
of excellence, the pLaiv. This valley was former- © 
ty one of the molt fertile parts of the Hey land, ly 
abounding in corn, wine, oil, and all kinds of ne- 
cefEries. This remarkable fruitfulneſs it partly owed {c 
to the river Riſbon, which ſerpentizes through the th 

valley, for the fpace of ſix hours. In this plain alſo te 
Holophernes encamped his vaſt army. th 

ArTER paſting the valley of Jezreel, we came to w. 
Na, called to this day Nein, where the Sheik enter- 
rained us with a very liberal hoſpitality. Here we ob- tif 
f&rved that the plain of Eſdraelon is terminated on the tre 
Huth, by a part of mount Carmel, and the mountains ey 
of Samaria, and northwards by the high land, adja- vil 
cent to the lake of Tiberias and the river Jordan. At 
Namn we faw the remains of a chapel, built on the 
ſpot where our Saviour performed his miracle on the 
widow's fon. It appeared to be one of the many 
works of the devout empreſs Helena; but is at pre- 
ent wholly in ruins, nor are there any Chriſtians to 
be found here. The place is a wretched village, con- 
lifting of diſperſed cottages, and every thing | has the 

T of ruin and deſolation; though formerly, con- 

the largeneſs of the hill, and its convenient 

fituation in ſo fruitful and pleaſant a country, it was, 
in all probability, a very conſiderable place. 

Frxox Nain we continued our journey towards 
mount Epbraim; and after two hours riding through 
woods and uneven roads, we reached Cana in Galilte, 
ſo called to diſtinguiſh it from another Cana near Tyre, 
on the Mediterranean. It is often called Great Cana, 


Y Sec Reland. Palæſt. illuſt. cap. 55. 


from 


an hour over hilly, but 
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from its being the place where our Saviour performed 
his firſt miracle. On our arrival we were carried to 
the ſpring, out of which, if you will believe the in- 
habitants, the water which Chriſt changed into wine, 
was taken. Having viewed the ſpring we entered 
the place, which is now but a mean village, ſituated 
on the declivity of a hill, ſurrounded by a large heap 
of ruins, which ſufficiently indicate that it was former- 
ly a place of ſome figure. | | 

Is the middle of the village we were ſhewn a large 
ſquare ſtructure, of which only a few pillars remain, 
the other parts being now ,in ruins. This they, 
tell us was a church, erected on the very ſpot where 
the houſe ſtood, in which the marriage was celebrated 
when our Saviour turned the water into wine. 

Havirc croſſed the hill of Cana, we entered a beau- 
tiful plain, decorated with great numbers of cotton 
trees, whoſe lively verdure was very pleaſing to the 
eye. This plain is every where ſurrounded with {mall . 
villages built on the declivities of the hills, and exhi- 
bited a varicgated view like an amphitheatre. This 


plain lies to the N. E. of mount Tabor. 


Ix about an hour from this place we came to chat 
where Chrift walked with his diſciples through the 
corn fields, and they began to pluck the ears of corn, aud 
to eat, rubbing them with their hands. After riding half 
good land, we arrived at a 
very neat and pleaſant village called Haltin, where 
we were ſnewn the grave of Jethro, Moſes's father- 
in-law. | 

Trrs Jethro, the Mahometans call Schayib, 2. e. 
the old man, and believe that he was a prophet ; and. 
that the adventure of Moſes at the watering place in. 
Midian, where he ſignalized his courage in aſſiſting 
the prieſt's daughters, happened at a. ciſtern in the 
neighbourhood of this place, and now called Omar. 
But they have, according to the oriental manner, diſ- 
figured the plain ſcriptural account, with abundance 

| | of 
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of fictions. We however met with the ſame liberal 
entertainment at Hattin, as we had before at Nain. 
But what we conſidered as no ſmall curioſity was, to 
ſee very beautiful lemon trees in fuch a wild and rui- 
nated country. 


AFTER paſſing the plain, we came to a ſmall | 


eminence, which the Roman Catholicks call Mon; 
beatitudinis, or Benediction hill, from a ſuppoſition that 
here our Saviour delivered his firſt diſcourſe, com- 
monly called his Sermon on the mount; though I 
ſhould think it muſt have been nearer Capernaum, eſ- 
pecially as we find there the ruins of a ſmall church, 
From this hill there is a very agreeable proſpect over 
the lake Tiberias; to the N. E. you ſee Saphet, and to 
the S. E. the delightful Tabor. Not far from hence 
we were alſo ſnewn, on an eminence, a large ſtone, 
on which tradition informs us, our Saviour diſtri- 
buted the five loaves and two fiſhes, among the five 
thouſand. N | 

From this hill we again deſcended into the plain, 
which brought us to the city of Tiberias, where we 
viſited the Sheik or chief man of the place; and it 
muſt be owned he received us with all the courteſy 
and marks of friendſhip we had before experienced 
at Naim and Hattin. Here we found ſeveral Arabi- 
ans in a fpactous, open chamber, reſembling a tent, 
and facing the lake. | | = 

Tae city, antiently called Chinereth, was rebuilt by 
Herod, and called Tiberias, in honour. of the Roman 


5 emperor Tiberius. It was the firſt town of the con- 


quered country called Decapolis, and conſiſted of the 
ten following cities; namely, Tiberias, Saphet, Cedes, 
Neptalim, Axor, Cæſarea Philippi, Capernaum, Fota- 
pata, Bethſaida, Chorazin or Bet han, other wiſe Scitho- 


| polis. After the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, by the em- 


ror Veſpaſian, Tiberias was the reſidence of the 
Jewiſh patriarch, who erected an univerſity there: 
T he pariarch was alſo the ſupreme judge between 

| be perſons 
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perſons of his nation. His office was alſo hereditary, 
and appeared with ſome luſtre, under the emperor 
Adrian, in the perſon of Simeon the third. But in 
the year 429 it was ſuppreſſed, after ſubſiſting 350 
years under 9 or 10 patriarchs (g), and at length, in 
the year 640, in the reign of the emperor Heraclius, 
the city was taken by the Saracens, under Caliph Omar. 
This town, at preſent called Taberie, is nothing more 
than heaps of ruins, and wretched huts inhabited by 
poor Arabians. It is indeed encompaſſed with very 
high, but ill built walls. Its figure is nearly qua- 
drangular, but about one half of it lies totally waſte. 
The Sheik's houſe is tolerably good, and is indeed the 
only building that deſerves the name; and even this 
owes its beauty to the ruins out of which it was built. 
Adjoining to it is a large handſome ſtructure, which 
ſerves as a ſtable. The whole place ſtands on the 
border of the lake of Tiberias. Near the Sheik's 
houſe are the ruins of a caſtle, with ſome remains of 
rowers, moats, and other works, which probably com- 
manded the harbour. One of theſe works which 
faced the lake has been turned into a moſque ; and at 
ſome diſtance I ſaw the ruins of a ſtructure, which 


| ſeems to have been a church, but at preſent uſed as 


a ſtable, and our horſes were, accordingly, ordered 
to be put up there. Here alſo we were ſhewn two 
ſtones in the wall ; one indicating the place where St. 
Peter was called to the apoſtleſhip, and the other, 
where, according to the Roman Catholics, our Sa- 
viour delivered him the keys : and, as an undoubted 
monument of it, we were made to obſerve on this 
laſt ſtone, repreſentations of a temple lamp, two 
fiſhes, and two keys. Near theſe ruins we alſo ſaw 
ſome pillars lying on the ground, and on one of them 
a Greek inſcription, but ſo obliterated as not to be 
read, 8 


(2) See Baſnage's Hiſt. of the Jews. 
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the bottom was inſupportable, from the great number 
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Tur town has at preſent only two gates, one of 
which is near the Sheik's heuſe, f. Ang the ſea ; the 
other, which was very large, uw partly walled up, the 
City on that ſide being uninhabited. With regard to 
the houſes, they are, as I have already obſerved, very 
mean and low cottages, ſome of ſtone, and others of 
dried mud, and can hardly be ſaid to be above the 
ground. On the terraces, which even the huts in 
this country are not without, they build tents of 
ruſhes. They. have alſo a ſmall incloſure near their 
huts, for their cattle. The walls of this place were 
probably built to ſecure the inhabitants from the de- 
predations of the Arabians, who often pitch their 
camp in the neighbourhood ; and hence the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to be on good terms with them, 
though they are obliged ſometimes to purchaſe their 
friendſhip on very dear terms. They need not how- 
ever be under ſuch continual apprehenſions of theſe 
Arabians, had they but a number of {mall veſſels to 
fetch proviſions. 

ALL the inhabitants here drink the water of the lake 
of Tiberias, which is indeed excellent, not having the 
-- leaſt ſaline taſte. We alſo went to ſwim in it, but 


of ruins which had been waſhed into it ; but other- 

wiſe it is very ſmooth, and deep enough for large 
veſlels cloſe to the ſhore. This ſea or lake of Tiberias, 

called alſo the ſea of Galilee, and lake of Geneſereth, 
is about five hours in length and two in breadth. Its 
length is computed from the influx of the Jordan to 
this iſſue. Joſephus ſays, that this ſea or lake is an 
hundred ſtadiums in length, and torty in breadth, add- 
ing, that the water had the ſingular property of be- 
coming as cold as {now when expoſed to the air in-the 
night. Formerly this lake was trequented by a great 
number of veſlels, for fiſhing, commerce, and other 
intentions; bur this flouriſhing condition has ſunk 
under the oppreſſion of the Turks; ſo that at preſent 
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of Fot one is to be ſeen: and all the towns which for- 
he merly decorated its banks, are now in ruins. In our 
he Saviour's time it was remarkable for the calling of 
LO ſeveral of the apoſtles, and the place where they ex- 
ry erciſed their trade of fiſhing. Several miracles were 
of alſo performed here; particularly that of Chriſt's 
he walking on it's ſurface, &c. 
in THe circumjacent country, is every where high, 

ol and in ſome places, eſpecially on the oppoſite- ſide, 
eir between the ſhore and the mountains, are fine levels, 

ere doubtleſs once covered with towns, villages and coun- 

de- try- ſeats; but, at preſent, waſte and forſaken. The 

CIT high land; with which this pleaſant lake is environed, 

bi- gives it an appearance of a large reſervoir, which the 

m, Turks call Gauz, ſignifying a large baſon furniſhed 

cir Wl with water from ſeveral ſources. 

W. Ir may eaſily be imagined that this lake ſupplies 


eſe the neighbouring country with water by ſubterraneous 
to paſſages, eſpecially as it lies high. It alſo abounds 
in fiſh, ſome of them very large, living here in quiet 
ake and ſecurity, being never diſturbed by boats or veſ- 
the ſels, nets, or hooks. | „ 
but ABouT a mile from the city, and near the lake, 
ber is a natural bath of warm water, iſſuing in ſeveral 
er- places out of the earth, and in quality reſembles thoſe 
rge of Aix la Chapelle. In our way hither, which lay 
145, along by the fide of the lake, we plainly ſaw the 
eth, ¶ foundations of the old city, and the remains of bul- 
Its ¶ warks erected on fruſtums of pillars. In ſhort, the 
2 to whole road to the bath, and even ſome diſtance beyond 
it, was full of ruins of walls, and near it we ſaw the re- 


dd- ains of a gate. Theſe walls were continued to the 

be- mountains; ſo that the old city extended along the 
the ide of the lake beyond the bath, and began at ſome 
reat fliſtance to the north of the preſent town. But it's 
ther {WÞreadth could not exceed half a mile, being confined 
unk owards the weſt by a very high mountain. 
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Oux curioſity led us to go into the bath, the wa- 
ter of which was ſo hot, as not eaſily to be endured; 
but to render it more temperate we ordered the pai. 
ſage, through which it runs into the baſon, to be ſtop- | 
ped. The inhabitants of Tiberias have built here a 
ſmall houſe with a cupola, but there ſeems to have 
been formerly a much more ſplendid edifice, as the 
baths were very famous, and in a town called Ammaus, 
1. e. a warm bath, being reſorted to, during the 
ſummer, by multitudes of lame and weak perſons (g). 

THe water riſes ſomething higher, from whence it 
is conducted into a ſtone baſon. This water is ſo ſalt 
as to communicate a brackiſh taſte to that of the lake 


near it. 

We aſcended a height in the neighbourhood, in 
order, if poſſible, to have a compleat view of the lake V 
from one end to the other; but were diſappointed by a 


the mountains, We were however ſhewn on the 

ether ſide a ſmall town, ſituated on the declivity of a f 

hill, called Fit, inhabited by Arabians or Bedouins la 
under the Sheik Keleib, and are perpetually at variance tl 
with the Arabians encamped on this ſide, under the R 


Sheik Dabir. In our return, we obſerved, among the fa 
ruins, ſeveral pillars of granite, and a ſmall moſque, T 
having near it the ſepulchre of ſome Santon, with an Cc 
inſcription in unknown characters, being neither m 


Arabic nor Turkiſh. The inhabitants aſſured us, as ch 
ſomething very ee that the dew, which A 
falls in great abundance all over Paleſtine, is never dr 
felt at Tiberias and the neighbouring country, as far th 
as a certain ſpring. And I can affirm, that while *t 


we were there, none fell. W 

THE next day we intended to viſit Saphet, but fit 
were informed that the road was at that time very th 
dangerous, on account of the Arabians, which ren of 


dered it prudent for us to trouble the Sheik a lit: al 


(%) See Reland. Paleſt. IIluſt. pag. 302, 703. 
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longer, and we ſoon ſaw above a hundred of theſe Ara- 
bians, whoſe tents were plainly ſeen from the Sheik's 


houſe, and being in alliance with him, their principal 


officers paid him a viſit. Their chief was a young 
perſon, about twenty five years of age, called Jubber, 
being the ſon of Dahrr a very powerful Sheik, having 
above fifteen thouſand men at. his command. His 
buſineſs at preſent was, to pillage the Mecca Caravan, 
All theſe Arabians came out of curioſity to ſee us. 
They wore their own hair braided in two locks, hang- 
ing behind their ears, the fore part of their head be- 
ing cloſely ſhaved. The commander was diſtinguiſhed 
by a black turban, but the others had only linen 
rags tied about their heads. He was alſo diſtinguiſhed 
by his dreſs, wearing an orange coloured robe, lined 
with fur. They are generally of a brown complexion 
and have black hair. 

ABOUT noon we had the pleaſure of ſeeing theſe 
Arabians eat their repaſt, which conſiſted of two 
large diſhes of rice in the form of pyramids, which 
they call Pilao, and full of ſmall pieces of fleſh. 
Round thefe were placed ſmaller diſhes with meat, 
ſoop, honey, grapes, water-melons, and ſour cream. 
The chief fat down on the ground with ſome of the 
company, the reſt ſtaying till they had finiſhed their 
meal and then took their places. I obſerved their 
chief helped his companions to pieces of meat. The 
Arabians eat very faſt, like the Turks, and without 
drinking. Inſtead of uſing knives, forks, or ſpoons, 
they take up every thing with their Hands, which, 
after they have finiſhed their meal, they immediately 
waſh, and coffee is ſet before them. Their genero- 


lity knows no bounds, being ready to give every 
thing they have. Indeed they can eaſily recruit. One 
of theſe Arabian chiefs generouſly made an offer of 
all he had, cloaths, horſe, &c. to one of our fellow 
travellers, 1 ER 
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Turin leader being informed that we had brought 
our wine with us; deſired our ſervants to give him 
ſome. He was ſatisfied with a few drops of it but 
ordered more to be poured out for one of his friends, 
who could not boaſt the temperance of his leader, 
fwallowing it down with ſuch greedineſs, that he 


ſoon appeared rather dead than living, and thus be- 


came a ſpectacle that raiſed both the mirth and indig- 
nation ofFhe Sheik and other Arabians, who have a 
great averſion to wine. However, by the help of ci- 
trons and coffee, he was in ſome meaſure brought to 
himſelf. In the mean time we were very deſirous of 
leaving this place, and therefore requeſted the Sheik 
of T:berias to accompany us; but all our intreaties 
would have had little effect, had they not been en- 
forced with the preſent of a pair of piſtols, which 
procured his conſent. And indeed his deſire of obtain- 
ing ſomething for himſelf, had induced him to tell us, 
that the Arabians laid in wait to pillage us. So that 
now, to our mutual ſatisfaf&tion, we departed from Fi- 
rias to purſue our journey to Bethſaida, Saphet, &c. 


CHAT. Mk 
Journey from Tiberias to Bethfaida, and Saphet ; 
with an account of the latter, and preſent ſtate of 
the Jews who reſide there; Jacob's ſepulchre, &c. 


_— „ * 


N hour before break of day, we ſet out from 71. 
berias, accompanied by the Sheik, and eleven 
of his ſervants, having the lake of Tiberias on our 
right, and the Arabian camp on our left. At ſun ri- 
ſing, we found ourſelves near a large reſervoir of wa- 
ter, ſupplied by ſeveral ſmall ftreams running down 
the mountains; and here our Sheik and his retinue per- 
formed their devotions. Inthe mean time We had 
the pleaſure of oblerving a large ſtone, about two or 
| three 
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three ſteps in the lake, where for ſome time a nation 
of piſmires had taken up their reſidence, fetching all 
their proviſions from the continent, to which they 
have no other paſſage than by ſwimming. The coun- 
try people have a tradition that a peaſant in the 
neighbourhood, pitying the fatigue of theſe induſtrious 
animals, laid a lath from the ſhore to the ſtone, in 
order to render their paſſage the more eaſy ; onwhich 
he was immediately deprived of his ſight ; and the 
lath afterwards taken away by ſome inviſible hand. 

Nor far from this place is a tree, for which the 
Turks have a great veneration; and we ſaw ſeveral 
handkerchiefs, and other pieces of linen hanging on 
its branches; but could receive no ſatisfaction with re- 
gard to theſe votive pieces, as we ſuſpected them to be. 

We next came into a large plain, bordering on the 
lake, and watered by ſeveral rivulets; and decorated 
with that ſpecies of trees we had before ſeen in the 
plains of Fericho, producing Zaccheus's fruit, as it is 
here called. This fruit is very ſmall, but not eatable 
till almoſt dry. The plain was ſown with rice; but 
we perceived the Arabians had already paid it a viſit, 
though great part of the corn was not yet ripe. Here 
are alſo plenty of ſnipes, which delight in watery 
places, and are preferable to a partridge. | 

Azour three hour's journey from Tiberias, we ſaw 
in this plain, the ruins of a city, which ſeems to have 
been very large. The country people call it M/ae, 
and pretented to be the ancient Capernaum; but this 
mult certainly be a miſtake, as that place lay on the 
other ſide of the ſea of Tiberias; it is therefore much 
more probable that it was Beth/azda. We alto ſaw . 

Fas. villages on the declivity of the mountains. 
generous mind cannot, without regret, behold fo beau- 
tiful a plain lie deſert ; but who will labour when de- 
prived of the pleaſing hope of Enjoyment ? the inha- 
bitants here are under perpetual apprehenſions from 
the Arabjans. Hence it 1s that the mountains are in 

hs general 
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general better cultivated than the plains, where the 
Arabians generally pitch their tents, and where they 
have a great advantage over the peaſants when they 
come to action, being very dextrous with their lances 
on horſeback; but among the mountains their dexte- 


rity and horſemanſhip would prove but of little ad- 
vantage. 
Ix proſecuting our journey, we paſſed by other heaps 
of ruins, and at the end of the lake of Tiberias, came to 
the remains of a town; poſſibly the ancient Bethzan 
or Scitopolis, where we ſaw an aqueduct extended a- 
croſs the Jordan, and ſerved alſo for a bridge. And 
here it may not be improper to take notice of an error 
in ſome maps, in placing here a river, which riſes 
from the lake of Tiberias, "and diſcharges itſelf into the 
Mediterranean. Whereas this is abſolutely impoſſible, 
by reaſon of the intervening mountains and high 
lands. | 
Ar ſome diſtance farther we ſaw a large ſquare edi. 
fice, ſituated alſo at the end of this lake, and cal- 
led, from its founder, Chan el Moinie. Soon after our 
paſſing by this ruined ſtructure, the Sheik and his re- 
tinue took their leave, wiſhing us, with all the marks 
of ſincere friendſhip, a ſafe return to our own country. 
bak, then aſcended a lofty mountain, by means of a 
troubleſome road, and in leſs than an hour came 


> a large ſtructure, of remarkable ſtrength and ſoli- 


dity. It is called the Chan of Cuperli, from its being 
built, together with ſeveral other ſtructures of the 
ſame kind in 7 urkey, by a Grand Vizir of that name. 


This Chan is an exellent baiting place both for man 


and beaſt. You enter through a large gate, into a 
ſpacious area, round which are arched piazzas ſerving 
for ſtables, and over them apartments, with terraſſes; 
and near it a moſque with a mineret, and a large ciſtern 
generally full of rain water, but at the time we viſited 
the Chan, it was dry. On the left ſide of this Chau 


is wit a ſmall — and a pit covered with a cu- 


pola 
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pola. The Turks will have this to be the pit, into 
Which Joſeph was thrown before his brethren fold him 
to the Iſhmaelites: but it is at preſent no more than 
ſix ſpans in depth. Beſides the ſcripture repreſents 
the pit into which Joſeph was caft, was dry; 
whereas this contained very clear and good water. 

Tus Chan has, on the outſide, the appearance of a 
caſtle, and we thought ourſelves happy in being in a 
ſtructure ſo capable of defence; for while we were 
there, we imagined a troop of Arabians on horſeback 
were making directly to us; but on a nearer view we 
found that what had raiſed ſuch alarms among us was 

only two Arabians on horſeback with their wives, chil- 

dren, and ſervants on aſſes. They were at firſt as 
little inclined to come near us, becauſe of our fire arms; 
but one of our attendants having ſworn that we were 
friends, they at laſt came up; it beiag a ſacred cuſtom 
among the Arabians, that after ſuch an oath neither 
party has any thing to fear. But theſe Arabians were 
no great objects of curioſity. 1 | 

Havins, reſted a while here, we again purſued 
our journey along a very rugged and- difficult aſcent 
which brought us to a camp of Arabians, ſubject to 
the Sheik we had viſited at Tiberias. We counted 
ſeventy tents, and were received by them in a very af- 
fectionate manner. Indeed they were obliged to behave 
politely, moſt of the men being abroad; ſo that 
we ſaw hardly any thing but women: and children, 
They preſented us with water, ſome refreſhments, and 
wiſhed us a good journey. Fit 

We continued in the fame tireſome road for ſome 
time longer, but at laſt deſcended into a valley of 
olive-trees, and at aſmall diſtance further we ſaw ſeve- 
ral orchards, ſupplied with water from a neighbouring 
ſpring, which was very welcome to our beafts. We 
next aſcended the mountain on which the Town of 
daphet is ſituated. The country round it is finely 
improved, the declivity being covered with vines 

7 D 4 ſupported 
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ſupported by low walls. This mountain commands 
a moſt — proſpect over the adjacent valleys. 

Wr took up our quarters in a large houſe or ſera- 
glio built on pillars, for the entertainment of travellers 
of any figure, and whither we were immediately con- 
ducted by the Sheik, to whom we had a letter of re- 
commendation ; but we diſcovered in this ſtructure 
nothing more than bare walls. We next paid a viſit 
to a Jew, for whom we had alſo letters. He reſided 
with ſeveral other jewiſh families in one houſe, which 
was all the manſion of the great Rabbi, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Chakam ; but a very ſurly and unſo- 
ciable mortal ; whereas the lay Jew was remarkably 
civil, offering us his houſe and every thing in it. Bur 
we only deſired him to procure us ſome red wine made 
here by the Jews, and alſo ſome brandy. | 

The Jews here, with whom we had ſeveral Con- 
verſations, told us, that this is the town, called in 
Joſhua, Orinab, and in another place, Sapbet, in the 
tribe of Benjamin. But with regard to the ancient 
Bethulia, mentioned in the book of Judith, and gene 
rally thought to be the ſame with Saphet, they — 
nothing of it, adding, that Bethulia was a new name, 
and not to be found in their book of Judith. They 
alſo told us, that they only conſidered that book as a 
piece of hiſtory, and not as any part of the ſacred 
Canon, 

The town of Sapbet is of great antiquity, and was 
formerly the capital of Galilee. It ſtands on the ſum- 
mit of one of the higheſt mountains in thoſe parts. 
But ſo little regard has been paid either to its rank or 
antiquity, that at preſent it is no more than a village 
in the midſt of a heap cf ruins; and were it not for 
the paſſionate defire of the Jews for ending their days 
here, it would long ſince have been utterly forſaken. 
For it has been ſo often taken and retaken by 
Chriſtians and Mahometans, that it now appears 
only as one confuſed heap, having nothing venerable 


in 
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it, except its name, ſituation, and a few ruined ſtruc- 
tures. It is inhabited by a few Moors, and a great 
number of Jews. The latter are indeed poſſeſſed with 
an irreſiſtible deſire, or rather frenſy, for dying in 
this place, relinquiſhing every thing for this. They 
expreſs a high veneration for Feru/alem and Hebron, 
but not to be compared with this ; which they found 
on the following reaſons. 1. A greatnumber of their 
moſt celebrated Rabbins and other holy men have di- 
ed, and lye buried here; and whoſe ſepulchres they 
viſit with the greateſt devotion ; particularly thoſe of 
the Rabbins, Simon Ben Juchan, author of the Zo- 
har; Hillel, writer, of the Thana on the Gamara ; 
Samai Hagadol ; Jehuda bar Elei, who alſo wrote 
on the Gamara. 2. They are perſuaded by their 
Rabbins, that the Meſſiah, who is to be born in Ga- 
lilee, will make Sapbet the capital of his new king- 
dom to be erected here on earth; and that thoſe who 
ſhall dwell there in thoſe glorious times, may expect 
yery ſingular favours from him. In ſhort, the heads 
of their Rabbins are filled with ſuch a heap of reveries 
and fantaſtical viſions, that the poor Jews, who adopt 
the notions of their teachers, ſeem to have abandoned 
all reaſon. They ſtill expect the Meſſiah, though it 
is now above ſeventeen hundred years ſince they cruci- 
fied him; and all the prophecies relating to him have 
been accompliſhed. And this is the reaſon that they 
are always at a loſs for an anſwer when cloſely preſ- 
ſed, with regard to theſe prophecies; ſo that their de- 
votions are mere ſuperſtition, prompting them to 
prefer this place to any other, though they live in 
the greateſt miſery, merely to leave their remains in 
Saphet. 4 155 

Tre Turks are not wanting to take advantage of 
this ſuperſtitious notion of the Jews; for, firſt, they 
make them dearly purchaſe the favour of living at 
Saphet, and by a variety of oppreſſions, fines and the 


like unjuſt practices, ſqueeze them to ſuch a degree, 


that 
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that they may, in ſome meaſure be ſaid to pay for 
the very air they breathe. And if any, through ex- 
treme poverty, are obliged to retire, the Paſcha is no 
loſer, as his quota muſt be made up by the others. 
It is ſometimes pretended that he carried conſiderable 

treaſures away with him, and the Paſcha immediately 
demands, in the name of the Grand Segnior, that the 
treaſures be delivered up; ſettles the ſum at his 
pleaſure, and forces theſe miſerable people to pay it, 
who here lead the pooreſt and moſt deplorable life 
that can poſſibly be conceived. Their only conſolation 
is, their having ſynagogues, of which, when we viſited 
Saphet, there were ſeven, though formerly they amoun- 

ted to thirty or more; and that they are at liberty to 


ray in them, and attend to the viſionary harangues 
of their Rabbins. They however, ſend from Saphet 
ſome of their Rabbins of the greateſt learning and in- 


tegrity, to Canſtantinople, Smyrna; andother trading 
cities of the Ottoman empire where wealthy Jews re- 


ſide; and ſome of them even viſit Germany, Holland, . def, 
England, and other places not ſubject to the inquiſition, llitiæ 
collecting, by this means, conſiderable ſums, to be Pri. 
diſtributed among the Jews at Jeruſalem, Hebron, and caſt 
Saphet, though the greateſt ſhare always falls to the red 
latter; perhaps their condition is more deplorable * the 
here than in other parts, or they perſuade their bre- * obt 
thren that their prayers are of greater efficacy to in- ! © 
inſpire the hearts of the rich to make liberal contribu- WE 
tions. The Jews have ſtill here a printing houſe, utes, 
and a kind of univerſity, where the Jewiſh youth are g 
inſtructed in their learning, which conſiſts wholly in M® reb1 
the Hebrew language, andunderſtanding the Talmud, MW TI 
The Jews here are deſcended from the tribe of Judah, Ine, 
but their anceſtors. natives of Spain, - and accordingly ted 0 
they all ſpeak the Spaniſh language perfectly well. ork 1 
Tux city of Saphet is mentioned by ſeveral writers. 3 


Brocard. in deſcript. Terre Santiz, has theſe words: 


_—_ vel Seppet ae & cvitas, que aliquando fue- 
rulil 


country, as far as Tyre and Sidan.“ 
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unt ne dominio militie templi. Caſtrum eſt firmiſſimum & 
legans, in altiſſimo monte ſitum, ſed per ſoldanum captum, 
3 hodie in magnam chriſtianorum jatturam poſſidetur, 
nde totam Galileam, hoc eſt tribum Zabulon, Neptalim, 
ſer, Iſachar, Manaſſe, & omnem terram uſque ad Drum 

Sidonem ſubattam tenet. . i. e. Saphet or Sephet, 
© is a city and caſtle, formerly belonging to the 
knights Templars. The caſtle is handſome, very 
« ſtrong, and ſituated on a mountain of extraordi- 
* nary height ; but was taken by the Soldan, and to 
the great detriment of the Chriſtians, {till continues 
in his poſſeſſion, as he, by this means, keeps in ſub- 
« jeCtion all Galilee, that is, the tribes of Zebulon, 
* Nepthali, Aſer, Iſachar, Manaſſeh, and the whole 
And Jacob de 
itriaco, Lib. iii. Hiſt. Hieroſ. geſt. per Franc. Anno 
220, ſays, Coradinus, princeps Damaſci extruxit Sa- 


dhet caſtrum firmiſſimum, quod Salabadinus flag ellum 


Hriſtianorum per lougam obſidionem in tanium arctavit, 
t defenſores fama dgſicientes, requiſitd licentia magiſtri 
litie templi redderent illud tyrauno. i. e. Coradine, 


* prince of Damaſcus, built at Saphet, a very ſtrong 
* caſtle, which Saladine, the ſcourge of the Chriſtians, 
reduced, by a long ſiege to ſuch extremities, that 
the beſieged, being preſſed by famine, and having 


DD T@I 


* obtained leave of the grand maſter of the knights 
Templars, ſurrendered to that tyrant.” | 


W find, however, that Benedict, biſhop of Mar- 
les, in the year 1239, and 1261, having made a 


foyage into the Holy-land, encouraged the Templars 
o rebuild the caſtle of Sapher. - 4 


Taz above biſhop is faid to have laid the firſt 


tone, and to have animated the workmen by a ſpi- 
ted oration ; and after the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 


the 
ork in a good forwardnels, to have returned to his 
ative country, leaving to this caſtle, as to his be- 


dved ſon, his whole fortune; and laſtly his bleſ- 


ſing. 
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ſing (5). And from the annals of St. Martin de L. 
moges, it appears that this caſtle, in the year 1206, 
fell again into the hands of the Infidels, by the trea- 
chery of one Leo, a Syrian knight, who had then 
the command of it, and who embraced the Mahome- 
tan religion, by which means the whole garriſon, 
together with the inhabitants amounting to thre: 
thouſand, were all formally beheaded, though the In- 
fidels had promiſed him upon oath, that they ſhould 
enjoy their lives and liberties. | 

Mx viſited a cave at Sapbet, held in great venera- 
tion by the Turks, who call it Jacob's cave, pretend- 
ing that the patriarch and his family lived there when 
he received the account of his fon ſoſeph's death; 
which, according to them, he lamented with fuch 
floods of tears, as to waſh holes in the rock; and 2 
generous mind cannot help being affected at the ſu- 
perſtitious reverence, the Turks now pay to thee 
holes. No Jew is ſuffered to approach this ſacred 
cave, and it is with great difficulty, that Chriſtians 
here called Nazarcens can obtain this favour. It 1; 
fituated in a ſmall hill or eminence within the town 


elf, and to which you aſcend by fteps terminating 


in a ſmal) garden, planted with trees, under who: 
ſhadow ts a Turkiſh Oratory : here are alſo ſeveral 
fepulchres; and in the front of the Oratory a cave 
hewn out of the rock, containing eleven or twelve 
grottos, ſituated in two rows over each other, and 
in which, as they pretend, Jacob and his family lived; 
but that belonging to Jacob himſelf, is as large again 
as any of the others. We alſo ſaw here a large tomb, 
covered with Silks of ſeveral colours, and containing 
according to the Turks, the body of Judah. The 
whole 1s incloſed with a wall, and near it, in a ſmall 
houſe, lives a Turkiſh Santon. * 


8 (h) Journ des Scav. Feb. 1714. 
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Tut next place that engaged our attention was 
the citadel, which is the greateſt object of curioſity 
in Saphet, and generally conſidered as one of the 
moſt ancient ſtructures remaining in this country; 
though at preſent it is in ſo ruinous a condition, that 
its ancient figure can ſcarcely be determined. It 
ſtands on the ſummit of a mountain, round which 
the city is built, and was formerly a very ſtrong for- 
tification ; as fufficiently appears from the multitude 
of ruins, and the largeneſs of its circuit, which ex- 
tends near a mile and a half. 

In order to form fomething of an idea of this for- 
tification in its preſent ſtate, imagine a lofty moun- 


| tain, and on its ſummit a round caftle with walls of 


an incredible thicknefs, with a corridor, or covered 


| paſſage, extending round the walls, and aſcended by 


a winding ſtair-caſe. The thickneſs of the wall and 
the cerridor together was twenty of my paces. The 
whole was of hewn ſtone, and ſome of them eight or 
nine ſpans in length. The inner part of the caſtle 
was in ſome meaſure entire, and conſiſted of an hexa- 
gonical room, the terras roof of which is ſupported 
by ſix arches, and lighted from an opening in the 
roof. Near this caſtle we alſo ſaw the ruins of ſeve- 
ral ciſterns, and other buildings, but now hardly di- 
ſtinguiſnable. 3 | 
Tris caſtle was anciently ſurrounded with ſtupen- 
dious works, as appears from the remains of two 
moats lined with free- ſtone, ſeveral fragments of 
walls, bulwarks, towers, &c. all very ſolid and ſtrong- 


ly built; and below theſe moats other maſſive works, 


having corriders round them, in the ſame manner as 
the caſtle. So that any perſon, on ſurveying theſe 
fortifications, may wonder how fo ſtrong a tortrefs 
could ever be taken, by the ancient method of be- 
ſieging places. Tradition tells us, that the caſtle of 
Saphet was taken by ſtratagem, a number of camels 

| 1 | EY being 
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being ſent, as the beſieged imagined, with proviſions, 


but were in reality loaded with ſoldiers. 


Bur what beſt merits the greateſt attention of the 
traveller, is a large ſtructure of free-ſtone, in the form 
The ſtones, which are almoſt k 


of a cupola or dome. 
white, are of aſtoniſhing magnitude, ſome bein 


twelve ſpans in length, and five in thickneſs. The 
inſide is full of niches for placing ſtatues, and near 
An open colonade extends quite 
round the building, and, like the reſt of the ſtruc- 
ture, very maſſive and compact. We aſcended to 
the top of the dome, and there found ſome traces of 
another building, which had been erected on it. And 
from hence we had the fineſt proſpe& that can be ima- 
gined, extending over the city of Saphet, and the 
circumjacent places, which are very numerous, all 


each a ſmall cell. 


the ſides of the mountains being full of villages and 


hamlets, and ſuppoſed once to have made a part of 


the city of Sapbet, which is at preſent almoſt in ruins, 
and every where without walls. But what greatly 
increaſes the beauty of the proſpect, is, that the 
adjacent country is every where very well culti- 
vated. Es 
TowarDs the ſouth is a moſt enchanting proſpect 
over the lake or ſea of Tiberias. We even imagined 
we could here ſee the extremity of it, and diſtinguiſh 
the place where the Jordan iſſues from it; we had alſo 
a ſight of mount Tabor, the mountains of Carmel and 
Lebanon, together with the large plain of Eſdraelon, the 
pro being terminated with the mountains which 
bound that plain. But, if the proſpect over the lake 
of Tiberias be pleaſant, it is alſo very illuſive; though 
the water appears not to be a mile diſtant: but a tra- 
veller will find it difficult to reach the banks in four 
hours. . 
Tr is the ſame deceptio viſus with regard to a 
certain village called Hattin, ſituated between Saphet 
and mount Tabor; and where is ſhewn, with great 
| 7 confidence, 


— 
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confidence, the grave of Moſes's father-in-law. It 
appears to be hardly a ſtone's caſt, and yet the real 
diſtance is three long hours. Here you alſo ſee, near 
the lake of Tiberias, the mountain which the Catho- 
lics call Mons Beatitudinis, where our Saviour deli- 
vered his well-known ſermon. The Mahometans 
however tell us, that this hill was once the ſite of a 
conſiderable town called Eiꝶa; adding, that the 
above-mentioned Jethro, whom they conſider as a 
prophet, was ſent to that place; but that the inhabi- 
tants refuſed to liſten to his admonitions, or forſake 
their evil courſes, one of which was, their uſing diffe- 
rent meaſures in buying and ſelling, and therefore 
God, to puniſh them, over-threw the city. 

IN our deſcent from the caſtle, we ſaw ruins in al- 
moſt every place, and the veſtiges of the labours of 
ſome who had been ſeeking for treafures. We alſo 
ſaw, that this part of the mountain was covered with 
vineyards, producing a very beautiful and delicious 
grape; and accordingly the wine at Sapbet is good, 
but would be excellent, did the Jews, who are the 
makers of it, underſtand their buſineſs. | 

Taz inhabitants of Saphet, which they pretend is 
the birth-place of Queen Eſther, have little to ap- 
prehend from the inroads of the Arabians, as it 
ſtands on a mountain. It was formerly the reſi- 
dence of a Paſcha ; and thence the adjacent country 
is ſtil] called the diſtrict of Saphet, though it is at pre- 
ſent under the government of the Paſcha of Seyde, and 
the town itſelf governed by a Sheik, who, as it were, 
tarms the duties and privileges, paying part of the 
produce to the Paſcha. wm | 4 7 

Tre air of Saphet, from its high ſituation, is very 
pure and healthy, and at the ſame time fo freſh and 
cool, that the heats, which, during the fummer are 
very great in the adjacent country, are here hardly 
felt, a gentle breeze continually refreſhing the air. 
And this was the reaſon why anciently the royal chil- 

5 _ 
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dren were often ſent from Damaſcus hither, eſpecially 
in ſummer, or when out of order. The fruits alſo are 
remarkably good, eſpecially the grapes and figs. Here 
are alſo great numbers of lemon trees; for, at the foot 
of the mountains are ſeveral fertile valleys laid out 
into gardens; and the whole country is naturally fer- 
tile, and abounds with ſprings. Here is alſo a large 
aqueduct, which conveys the rain-water from one 
lace to another. 

SAPHET has at preſent no Chriſtian families 
among its inhabitants, which ſeems the more remar x- 
able, as in other places, on both ſides of the Jordan, 

at numbers of : Chriſtians are to be found, and of- 
ten whole villages of them, but of the Greek church ; 
though they at preſent underſtand only the Arabick, 
and are under the Patriarch of Antioch, who reſides 
at Damaſcus. But of Jews, as I have already obſer- 
ved, here is ſtill a remnant; and we were aſſured, 
that about a century ago, the number of Jews ſettled 
here, was not leſs than twelve thouſand. - Try 

Havine viſited every thing worthy notice here, ing 
we again ſet out for &. Jobn d' Acri ; though by a Kr 
different and much ſhorter way, namely, along the ſon 
mountains, which, in moſt parts, were planted with Part 
{mall oaks. We ſaw great numbers of partridges C 


here, ſome of which we killed, together with a deer. taro 
In the evening we came to a village called Semobaatte, plea, 
and repaired to the Sheik's houſe, where we were {pric 
ſumptuouſly entertained, he being one of the richeſt man 
in the whole country. After our repaſt he took us MF ©! 
with him into the village, that we might have the coffe 
pleaſure of ſeeing their rejoicings at a wed ding. Here ſelve 


we found, in a booth ſurrounded with vineyards, a 
multitude of people ſmoaking and drinking coffee, 
and attentively viewing two men dancing with naked 
ſabres in their hands; and it muſt be owned, that 
their adroitneſs and agility were very extraordinary. 
Theſe were ſucceeded by two young men, — 
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like proſtitutes, and two old men in a very ridiculous 
garb, who attended them like merry-andrews. Theſe 
outh danced with two lighted torches in their hands; 
and, tho* ſome of their geſtures were not the moſt 
decent, they ſhewed they were very expert in their 
profeſſion z and the celerity of their motions, and their 
adroitneſs in brandiſhing their torches, were very 
ſingular, - At laſt they came and danced before us, 
with their indecent geſtures, hoping to procure ſome- 
thing from us; continually repeating what others had 
given them, that the «ſpectators might be liberal in 
their gifts, from a motive of ambition. The muſic 
conſiſted wholly of drums and flutes, and without 
any variety in the tunes. The women, according to 
the cuſtom of the country, {at on a terraſe, ſeparate 
from the men. | | 
Tus next morning, after making generous returns 
to our friendly Sheik, we continued our journey along 
the mountains, and in an hour came to a village called 
Tirſcheta, where the Sheik inſiſted on our breakfaſt- 
ing with him. He had at that time at his houſe a 
certain Emir, which, among the Arabians, is a per- 
ſon of great diſtinction; but this man had loſt great 
part of his power, and had few ſubjects. 2 
CoxnTiNUING our journey along a difficult road, 
thro? the defiles of the mountains, we at laſt had the 
pleaſure of reaching a plain, where we baited near a 
ſpring of freſh water. This plain is alſo watered by 
many rivulets, which drive ſeveral corn-mills. Here 
we made an elegant repaſt on goat's milk, bread and 
coffee; and as our meal was light, we bathed our- 
ſelves in a ciſtern, about a hundred paces diſtant, and 
turrounded with a wall above twelve feet high. This 
is 2110 ſpring water, which is diſcharged by means of 
a conduit into one of the above rivulets. | 
InsTzap of taking the direct road to St. John 
a Acri, we amuſed ourſelves in hunting ſnipes, a bird 
delighting greatly in watry places. This ſport, if the 
You, ih. | E company 
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company be numerous, may be performed on horſc- 
back, as they are then never ſuffered to reſt, till they 
are ſo tired that you may almoſt take them in your 
hand. From hence we turned off on the left hand to 
the ſea-ſide, from whence, in the evening, we ſafely 
reached St. Fobn d Acri. 8 
HERE we were informed, that the Kiaja of the 
Paſcha, who commands at Sr. John d Aeri, had ſent 
out a party of his men to arreſt the Sheik of a neigh- 
bouring village called Mejera, for not complying 
with his demands, and mal-treating his meſſengers. 
The Sheik, it ſeems, inſtead of ſurrendering, defend- 
ed himſelf bravely, and wounded ſeveral Turks, till, 
being himſelf wounded in the ſhoulders and thighs, 
he was, with ſeveral of his people, taken priſoners, 
three of whom were immediately hanged up in the 
ſtreets of St. John d. Acri, without any trial. 
Tae Sheik was left in the agony of his wounds be- 
fore the caſtle, thinking it unneceſſary to bind him; 
and round him ſtood fix or eight of his adherents it 
fetters, orders being expected from the Paſcha how to 
diſpoſe of them. In the mean time money was liberally 
5 Siſtributed among thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed them- 
{elves in this expedition; a gallant behaviour in this 
country never wanting encouragement, and rebellion 
ag inſt ſuperior powers ſoon receives its puniſhment. 
Ax opportunity offering here, of going to ER 
in a French veſſel wnich was to touch at Damreta, we 
readily embraced it ; accordingly we parted from th: 
Smyrna gentlemen, but not without great concern 01 
both ſides. I ſhall therefore conclude my obſerva 
tions on the Holy Land with this obſervation, that 0 
the four countries, Galilee, Samaria, Paleſtine, and Ju. 
dea, into which it is generally divided, Galilee is thi 
moſt pleaſant and fertile; Samaria is little inferior t! 
it, except in the mountainous parts, and that, in ge 
neral, wants cultivation. Paleſtine, on the contrary, ha 
few ar no mountains, being plain and level; * 
ET ; carl 
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ſcarce a tree, very little water, and the ſoil extreme- 


ly ſandy. Judea is full of mountains, and the val- 
leys between them barren, uncultivated, and diſa- 


greeable, 


oh. * * 8 . : 
— 


. 


Voyage to E gt; arrival at Damieta; with an 
account of Manſoura; Bulack, and Grand Cairo ; 
and ſome obſervations on the Beys. The adven- 


{tres of Circas * 


AMTET 4 is the firſt place in Eoypr, and 
about 300 miles from St. John d' Acri, We 


were about five days on our paſſage, but could eaſily 
have performed it in three, had our ſhip been 
properly laden; but ſhe was quite the contrary; for 
at the bottom of the hold was cotton, and on that 
wood and tobacco, ſo that it was impoſſible to turn 
to windward ; for, on the leaſt blaſt ſhe fell on her 
fide, fo that when the wind blew freſh in the evening, 
we were obliged to come to an anchor. 
Iv this paſſage we ſpoke with a Malteſe galley, 
ſome of which are always cruiſing in theſe ſeas, and 
take many valuable prizes. The commander told 
us, it would be adviſeable to keep our lead going, 
and we accordingly took his advice. 
Ox night however our rudder touched a ſand- 
bank, but no damage happened to the ſhip. On 
che third day we perceived the colour of the ſea to be 
altered, from a mixture of the Nile water, being 
turbid; and of a browniſh caſt. 

Ix the morning of the fifth, the captain ſent his 
boat on ſhore for ſome germes. Theſe are large flat- 


— boats, uſed- in carrying aſhore goods and 
E 2 paſſengers 
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paſſengers out of ſhips, which they alſo tow up into 
the road. That evening we came to an anchor about 


ſix miles from the road, in four fathom water; and 


on the ſixth, the germes came along-ſide, and 
brought our ſhip into the road. As ſoon as the ſhip 
was ſafely at an anchor, we went on ſhore in one of 
the flat-bottom'd boats. 


Tris road lies about four miles from the mouth of 


the river Nile; and the ſhips in winter-time ride ten 
P 


miles from this mouth; though at the time of the 
inundation of the Vile, they may anchor cloſe to 


it, where, by the mud which the Nile ſweeps away 


with it, they are incloſed as in a bay, and ſecured 
from the rage of the ſea, and other inconvenien- 
cies. For the water of the Nile diſcharging itſelf 
into the ſea, cauſcs a violent colliſion, eſpecially 
when a ſtrong wind blows in from the ſea againſt the 
current of the river ; and in ſuch weather, there are 
many inſtances of veſſels being loft here. But it was 
our good fortune to have a remarkable fine ſeaſon, 
and light winds ; fo that we eaſily paſſed this branch 
of the river. The diſtance between this mouth of 
the Nile and Damieta is reckoned ten miles. 


THis branch of the celebrated Nile we entered be- 


tween two caſtles, which are in ſo very indifferent a 
" ſtate of defence, that corſairs often carry off ſmall 
veſſels at anchor under their walls. We next came 
to Hisba, a village on the left ſhore of this branch of 
the Nile, and having a cuſtom- houſe. Here winged 
kind of courriers are much in uſe; a letter being 
faſtened to the leg of a pigeon, the bird was thrown 
up, and immediately flew to Damieta, carrying the 
tidings that a French veſſel was arrived; and it is 
computed, that a pigeon performs this journey in 
one day, which an alert man on foot could hardly 
perform in fix. This method of conveyance is 0: 
long ſtanding, being mentioned by Pliny, lib. x 
cap. xxxvii. | 
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Tur proceedings of the cuſtom-houſe here are 
very different from thoſe of Europe. For a Greek, 
who had concealed ſome pieces of cotton by wrapping 
them about his body, was detected by the officer 
but, on paying the uſual duties, - he was ſuffered to 
depart without any moleſtation ; whereas with us, 
beſides forfeiting the goods, he would have been 
taught, by a heavy fine, not again to have attempted 
defrauding the public revenue, without which no go- 
vernment can ſubſiſt. To land goods clandeſtinely 
which are ſubject to duties, is here indeed looked up- 
on as no more than a piece of addreſs. | 

Ix our coaiting up the Nile, it was highly delight- 
ful to ſee the ſhores on both ſides covered with the 
moſt beautiful verdure, being ſowed with rice, and 
variegated with plantations of palm-trees. The land 
on both ſides being low and flar, and both margins of 
the river covered with paſtures and gardens, excited in 
us the pleaſing idea of our native country; and 
theſe pleaſing proſpects continued till we arrived at 
Damiela. 

Ox our arrival we immediately made uſe of a let- 
ter, with which the IEngliſh Conſul at Cyprus had fa- 
voured us, to a merchant here of the name of Fach; 
on which, not long after, the gentleman ſent a rene- 
gado Jew, who was his factor, and took care of his 
aitairs. He expreſſed his ſurprize, that we had not 
previouſly apprized him of our coming by letter, as 
we might have been liable to very great inconvenien- 
ces; for had we loit or miſlaid our letter, we could 
not have appealed to any one, and from thence might 
have met with a great deal of ill treatment. But we 
told him we had nothing of that kind to fear, being 
furniſhed with a firmun trom the Grand Signior ; and 
we were ſoon convinced of the benefit of this firman; 
for the receiver of the uſual charatæ, or head-money, 
from the Chriſtians and Jews, required it of us alſo; 
hut we peremptorily refuſed payment, tho* by the 
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advice of a Jew, who every where accompanied us, 
and pretended that he was often ſerviceable to us, we 
complied to fat as to pay the tax for our Armenian 
ſervant. This Jew greatly impoſed upon us, and 
we paid for ſeveral things which would otherwiſe have 
coſt us nothing ; and this taught us to decline all 
further offers of ſervice from him. 

Wr were farther aſſured, that by walking about 
the town, we ſhould unavoidably expole ourſelves to 
many inſults ; but we ſoon diſcovered this to be only 
an artifice of the Maronite Chriſtians, and particular- 
ly of the merchant to whom we had been recommend- 
ed; tho' I dare ſay the Engliſh Conſul intended to 
do us ſervice. Their intention is to deter the Franks 


from coming hither, that they may ingroſs the whole 


_ to themſelves; and they do all in their power 

to perſuade the Turks not to ſuffer any Frank to live 
rl bn as the cafe was formerly, when there was a French 
Vice-conſul here, bur ſent away in a very ſcanda- 
lous manner. For the Turkiſh and Greek ſailors ob- 
ſerving that the whole coaſt-trade was carried on by veſ- 


ſels belonging to the French, who were ſole owners of 


the dock, they applied themſelves to the chief of the 
Derviſes; knowing that he owed the French Vice- 
conſul a grudge, for inſulting one of his monks. 
Accordingly this religious inſtigated the populous 
againſt the French, and they in che fury killed ſeve- 
ral of them, plundered their houſes, and drove 
them, her with their Vice-conſul, out of the 


city. 
Iv the mean time we fn that the accounts re- 


lating to our ſafety were utterly falſe, for we freely 


vilited every part of the town, and the Turks were 
ſo far from inſulting us, that they ſhewed us 4ll kind 
of civilities. Some, thinking we were phyſicians, 
deſired us to fee! their pulſe; and we did not endea- 
our to correct their miſtake, but aſked them ſeveral 


queſtions, and gave them ſuch advice as we were ſure 


could 
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tould do them no harm. We were even carried to 
the houſe of the Aga of the Janizaries, who was af- 
Aicted with a cutaneous diſorder in his arms and legs. 
To this illuſtrious patient our advice was, to abſtain 
from all hot and inflammable liquors. : 

Taz town of Damieta is by ſome thought to be 
the ancient Peliſtum; and according to ſome hiſtort- 
ans, was, in one of the croiſades, taken by a body 
of our countrymen. Some ſay, that Damieta is twice 
as large as Marſeilles ; but it is certainly equal to Rot- 
terdem, It is handſomely built, and has a great ma- 
ny ſpacious kanes, or manſions for merchants, and 
magazines for goods, and moſques, whoſe mina- 
rets, give the town a grand appearance. The houſes 
are all of brick, have ſeveral ſtories, and are more 
ſightly than thoſe of Conſtanlinople. 

THis city lies on the weſt ſideof the Nile, and its 
chief trade conſiſts in rice, wheat, and coffee, which 
the Franks, however, are not ſuffered to export. 
Its commerce renders it populous, and there is ſome- 
thing very pleaſing in the great number of ſmall veſ- 
ſels, which are continually coming in and going out. 
Here 1s alſo a handſome and ſpacious bazar, or mar- 
ket, where all the neceſſaries of life are fold very rea- 
ſonable, except fleſh, which is dear. 

DAMIET A is governed by a Douannier aga, 
or collector of the cuſtoms, a captain of the Janiza- 
ries, a cadi or civil judge, and a ſoubaſci pr ſheriff. 
Its inhabitants, however, are looked upon as rude 
and miſchievous, eſpecially towards Franks; tho? it 
was our good foitune to experience nothing of it. 


As there is at preient no Conſul here, all Franks that 


come hither are without protection ; and thus mo- 
leſtations, oppreſſions, frauds, inſults, and even cruel- 
ties towards them, go unpuniſned; a fad inſtance of 
which we were informed happened not long ſince, in 
the caſe of an Engliſh ſea captain, a perſon deſcended 
ſrom a good family, had great merit, and com- 
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manded a large merchant-ſhip. This gentleman en- 
tering the town in an Fneliſh dreſs, was immediately 
torn to pieces by the FOpUlace ; and it has happened 
more than once, that even a firman from the Grand 
Signior has not been ſufficient to preſerve the bearer 
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of it from ſuch barbarity. Inſtances of this ſort 


ſerved to make us heartily thankful for our good 


fortune. 


In the evening Mr. Fach, to whom we were re. 


commended by the Engliſh Conſul, favoured us 
with a viſit; and made” 2 thouſand excite for not 
coming ſooner ; but at the ſame time gave us to un- 
derſtand, that we were unfortunately in a country 


where friendſhip could not-exert itſelf, and that great 


circumſpection muſt be uſed to avoid raiſing fuſpi: 
cions in the Turks: A matter, indeed, that his bro- 
ther, whom we had met at the hiſba, or cuſtom-houſe 
of Damieta, had before apprized us of. He alſo ac- 
uainted us, that he had ſometime ſince requeſted of 
the father- guardian of the Hoh Lend, never to ſend 
hither any more ec cleſiaſtics, as they would be in the 
. danger of loſing their lives. But theſe were 
ſubterfuges, to extricate himſelf from difficulties 
which would have attended him, as procurator of the 
Holy Land; and to free himſelf from the trouble of 
entertaining Franks; tho* he might do this without 
any great difficulty, as living in the convent formerly 
belonging to the Franks. 
AFTER ſpending ſome days at Damieta, we hired 
a veſſel to carry us up the Nile to Grand Cairo. She 
was about the {ize of a middling tartan, carried two 
maſts, and the ſame number of fails. All theſe veſ- 
ſels are flat-bottom*d, in order to paſs the flats; and 
ours being without a deck, we ſpread an awning 
over our apartment, and found it of great uſe in the 
paſſage, to defend us from the heats of the day, and 
the dews of the nights. Every afternoon we : had a 
fair wind for carrying us up the Nile. 
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As the turnings of this river are very frequent, 
and the fail continually to be attended, the boatmen 
often leap into the river and ſwim on ſhore with a 
rope in their hand, and tow the veſſel up. Sailing 
this river is extremely pleaſant, eſpecially when the 
wind is fair, as the whole country is very level, the 
meadows full of cattle, and the banks of the ner de- 
corated with palm- trees; the whole forming a moſt 
agreeable landſcape, interſperſed with innumerable 
towns and villages ; moſt of them, indeed, conſiſt- 
ing of ſmalF houſes of mud, and inhabited only by 
hdr peaſants. The eye is, however, greatly 
delighted with this variety of objects, which has a 
fine effect. Nor is there a village, however ſmall 
and mean, without its Kaimakan, or governor, who 
is inveſted with the ſupreme authority, but accounta- 
ble to the lord or proprietor. 

Ir would be endleſs to mention the names of all the 
tou ns and villages we paſſed by; ſome of them were 
pretty large, and, at a diſtance, made no contempti- 
ble appearance, having ſeveral moſques with their 
minarets. I was informed that on the weſt ſide, 
their number exceeded three hundred ; and, that 
on the eaſtern fide there were no leſs than eight 
hundred. . 

SOMETIMES we went on ſhore to the towns and 
villages, where we generally found the people dan- 
cing, tho* the ground, being ſandy, was ſo hot as to 
give us conſiderable pain; hence the cuſtom of the 
inhabitants wearing few cloaths, and the children of 
both ſexes gcing naked till their ſeventh or eighth 
year, And even after they arrive at that age, the 
taces of the girls are more carefully covered than any 
other parts cf their bodies ; but the boys go naked 
much longer, probably till they arrive at the age of 

mam hood, and then wear only a blue linen ſhirt, 
whic] „ UPON going into the water, for they are all 


expert imer. is 7 off, and bound about 
their 


* 
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their heads as I have frequently ſeen. Hence mat 
eaſily be conceived how ſwarthy and ſun-burnt mui 


their complexions be: I muſt own, they are the 


moſt diſagreeable ſpecies of mortals 1 ever be- 


held. 


for drawing water, which they empty into reſervoiis, 
from whence it is conveyed by canals to the planta- 
tions and gardens, during the dry ſeaſon of the 
year (i). I am inclined to think, that wind-mills 
would be very ſerviceable here, as they would fave 
the labour of oxen; but, on the other hand, they 
are now fupplied with water at pleaſure ; whereas, 
with theſe machines they muſt wait for wind, which 
is, indeed, ſeldom known to fail. I alſo conceive, 
that mills might be conſtructed in ſuch a manner as 
to be worked by the water of the Nile, like the famous 
machine at Merly, and others in different parts of Eu- 
rape. But the people here, beſides their ignorance, are 
ſo tenacious of their old forms and cuſtoms, that 
they prefer them to any other, however advan- 
tageous. - 

In going up the Nile we meet with ſeveral ſmall 
lands, but not always in the ſaine place. Likewile 
along the banks grow certain trees, having their 
tops bent towards tne earth, forming a remarkable 
ſhade. The fruit cf theſe trees is a kind of ſmall 
fig, or rather plum without fone; it is called 
ſegmeys, and may be eaten, but is not very palata- 
ble. A certain eccleſiaſtic, who happened to be with 
us, gravely pretended, that theſe trees were originally 


_ erect, but formed this curvature thro” reverence to 


the Virgin Mary, when ſhe retired with the infant 
Jeſus into Egypt. In the villages above-mentioned 


(i) Exact repreſentations of theſe may be ſeen among the nu- 
merous prints with which that curicus voyager, Capt. Norden, 
bas enriched the account of his Travels in theſe parts. 
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Oy tte banks of the river are many wheels with | 
large buckets faſtened to them, and turned by oxen, | 
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re large dovecotes, formed of earth, or dried mud ; 
ut very prettily built in the form of pyramids, and, 
t a diſtance, appear like ſo many ſpires. The cur- 
ent of the Nile is ſo gentle, that with a favourable 
wind it is hardly perceived; but the nights are ſo calm, 
hat veſſels going up the Nile, generally lie at anchor 
ill a breeze ſprings up. 

I musT not here omit to obſerve, that I ſaw no 
iyulets or brooks flowing from the country into the 
Wie, as is frequent in other parts. The reaſon of 
his doubtleſs is owing to the great flatneſs of the 


bills 5 ; 
ſave Wountry, there not being a hill to be ſeen. The 
hey Turks have a particular veneration for this river, and 


eldom name it but with the epithet of Nubaret, the 


eas, 
lich bleſſed. | | 
Ox the ſecond day we paſſed by a handſome town 


alled Manſoura, delightfully ſituated on the eaſtern 
ſhore of the Nile, and ſurroundedwith gardens; It is 
nearly as large as Damieta, and we counted above 20 
minarets of moſques in it. The houſes, like thoſe of 
Damieta, are built with brick. Here St. Louis, king 
of France, having, in the year 1250, been defeated 
and taken priſoner by the Saracens, was confined ; 
and they ſtill ſhew in the caſtle, the place of his im- 
priſonment. Whether the town derives its name 
from this adventure, I will not preſume to determine; 
Manſoura, however, in the Arabic language, ſigni- 
es congicror. From this place we have the beſt fal- 
ammoniac z and ſome leagues up the country, are 
ſtill ſeen the remains of a Td city, anciently called 
T hemaiſe, in Greek Ovc, where we are told, there is 


th | 
ly ſtill ſubſiſting a beautiful marble temple. The coun- 
to try people alſo often find medals and ftones with in- 


Icriptions. 2 
As we proceeded higher, we found the current 
very ſtrong, and paſſed by ſeveral villages and ham- 
lets, the greateſt part of which were on the weſt ſide 
of the Mle. Every night we came to an anchor, for 
| the 
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reaſon above-mentioned. We were hindered from 
reaching Cairo the third day, by a ſudden ſquall of 
wind, which ſplit our main-ſail from one end to the 
other: but this accident fortunately happened, When 
we were juſt before Chalachan, a town oppoſite th: 
branch of the Nie running to Roſetta. 

WHILE our fail was mending, we went on ſhore to 
purchaſe proviſions. The children of both ſexes, 
under the age of twelve or thereabout, were quite 
naked; the men and women wearing only a ſhirt, or 
fhift, and a ſhort mantle ; the ſhifts of the women 
exactly reſembled ſacks, and their faces, except their 
eyes, were covered with a veil. Co 

On the fourth day we reached Balat, the cuſtom-if Ie 
houſe of Cairo, called alſo the water cuſtom-houſe, FP 
to diftinguiſh it from that at Old Cairo, which is cal. 
led the land cuſtom-houſe. Here our trunks wer h 
ſearched ; but, out of regard to our firman, very Ke 
ſlightly. | | 

BUL AK is a pretty large place, and pleaſanth ar 
fituated on the Nile. It has ſeveral large kanes, and BI ftr. 
handſome moſques. The air is alſo much better than ¶ ext 
at Cairo; fo that it ſeems ſtrange why the Franks did 
not ſettle here at firſt ; but at preſent a removal would inn 
hardly be granted, without great inconveniences, 3 if fro 
the Turkiſh and Jewith merchants live at Cairo, 
and have their warehouſes in that city. Beſides the ga 
goodneſs of the air, and the pleaſant vicinity of the Wil wy 
Nile, the Franks would here have lived cloſe to the hat 


cuſtom-houſe, and the veſſels might have come up the 
to their very doors, and conſequently would have anc 
ſaved the expences of the land- carriage, which i: fn 
now unavoidable. - wh 
Tais place, like moſt others built on the banks of fel 
navigable rivers, is very long; ſo that we were a ful 
quarter of an hour in paſſing by it. The gate of this Wl ( 
town is about a mile from that of Cairo, fo that a row oh 
Es ate | | of c; 
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of houſes along this interval, would connect theſe 
two places into one vaſt city. 

Ar Bulak is a certain kind of aſſes, always ready 
for carrying men and baggage ; and the hire of one 
for an hour is no more than two pardas, or Pence. 
Theſe aſſes, tho* fmall, are, I believe, the fleeteſt 
and moſt ſpirited in the whole world, trotting with 
ſuch ſwiftneſs, that few horſes can keep pace with 
them; and hence theſe aſſes are very juſtly reckoned 
among the wonders of Egypt, We mounted theſe 
creatures, and in a very ſhort time reached Cairo. 

WE went to the houſe of Mr. Moore, the Engliſh 
Conſul at Cairo; and the ſame day paid a viſit to M. 
Le Maire, the French Conſul, who has, for at leaft 
fifty years paſt, executed that office in ſeveral parts of 
the Levant, At our return to the Engliſh Conſul's, 
where we reſided, we found in the court a very 
beautiful oſtrich, and ſeveral ante'opes, a quadruped, 
reſembling in ſome manner a deer, and called by the 
Arabians, algazel. This creature appears to be the 
ſtrepſiceros of Egypt, or the dorcas of Libya. It is 


extremely ſwift, flender, and its horns round and 
taper to a point. Some of theſe animals I alſo ſaw 
in the villa Borgheſia at Rome; but they were brought 


from Barbary (K). 

I was allo informed of a very ſingular circum- 
ftance related of the oftrich. This bird, it ſeems, 
when brooding on her eggs, and -near the time of 
hatching, breaks four of them, and placing them at 
the four corners of the neſt, ſuffers them to corrupt, 
and, by that means, to produce a great number of 
imall worms, ſerving for food to the young ones, on 
which they live till they are able to provide for them- 
ſelves. On this account, I ſuppoſe, it is ſaid by 

(1) Concerning this creature, the reader may conſult the T'ra- 


veis of Belon, and des Ouwrages) adopiex par {academie royale des 
Sent, avant fon renouvellement en 1669, in 4to. and Journ. Liter. 
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lian, that the oſtrich feeds its young with part caſe 
of its eggs, that is, ſuch as are corrupted. Ag 
THE day after our arrival at Cairo, I found my. I 
ſelf very much indiſpoſed ; indeed it was the very di 
worlt ſeaſon of the year, by reaſon of a land-wind, the 
which begins to blow in April, and frequently laſts led 
fortnight without intermiſſion ; during which time ver 
the heat is inſupportable, and the air extremely noxi. of 
ous. The ſheets of our beds we found as hot as i; anc 
heated by a warming-pan. The moſchitos alſo | 
ſwarm to ſuch a degree, that it is neceſſary to ſpread i e2c 
a kind of curtain, made of very fine cotton, or gauze, ber 
over the bed. It is likewiſe common in this ſeaſon | anc 
for Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, to be viſited Hk. 
with the peſtilence, which generally extends itſelf a: fla! 
far as Smyrna and the Helleſpcat, ſweeping, away mul. 
titudes ; and were it not for viſitations of this kind, pu! 
Cairo would be one of the moſt populous cities in the WM {ul 
world. The overflowings of the Vile, however, ge- de: 
nerally puts a period to the peſtilence. The inhabi - qu 
tants are alſo afflicted with fore eyes, a diſtemper the 
which few eſcape. It is ſuppoſed to be owing to the of 
duſt or ſand, of which large clouds ſeem ſuſpended MF ter 
in the air over the city. This ſand is brought from 
the deſerts by the land-winds already mentioned, and ve. 
fills the whole atmoſphere, tho* I think the nitrous VIC 
rticles, with which the air at this ſeaſon abounds, Tet 
may be eſteemed a collateral cauſe of this diſorder. be 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus mention this diſor- E. 
der as very common in their time, and had its pecu- an 
liar phyſicians, as moſt diſtempers then had. Let be 
me alſo by the way obſerve, that ruptures are very of 
frequent here, particularly that ſpecies called by phy- Bi 
ſicians, hydrocele. It is very neceſſary here to keep 200 
the breaſt always covered, as a neglect of this wil li 
certainly be followed by ſome diſeaſe of that part. in 
tu 


Thevenot has given a pretty good account of the 5 
1 eaſes 
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pars eaſes of this country. Proſper Alpinus de Medic. 
Feypt. may alſo be conſulted on that head. 

| my. BeinG happily recovered from my indiſpoſition, 
very did not neglect to make ule of a letter given us by 
wind, WW the Engliſh Conſul at Cyprus, to a certain officer cal- 
aſts led Mohamed Circas Bey. He received us in a 
very polite manner, and, according to the cuſtom 
of the country, entertained us with coffee, ſherbet, 


and perfumes. 


TER are generally twenty-four Beys at Cairo, 
Dread BY each preſiding over a certain track of land, or num- 
auze, ber of villages. They are appointed by the Paſcha, 
eaſon and as their revenue is large, ſo they keep a court 


like petty princes : though they were originally only 
flaves brought from Circaſſia. 

Tais Mohamed Circas Bey, when a youth, was 
purchaſed by one Giuſep Bey, who had married a 


the ſultana out of the ſeraglio; and his widow, after the 
ge. death of her huſband, fold him for a hundred ſe- 
iabi- quins to Ibrahim Bey, who, by his intereſt with 


the Paſcha, procured this Mohamed, with four others 
of his ſlaves, to be made Beys; and Mohamed, af- 
ter the death of his maſter, married his widow. 


rom Hz was, when we ſaw him, about his forty-fifth 
and year, a very perſonable man, and of an amiable beha- 
rous WY viour. He bore alſo the character of a good ſoldier; 
nds, remarkable for reſolution and intrepidity, of which 
der, be gave ſufficient proofs in the laſt war againſt the 


Emperor, when he commanded the Egyptian troops, 
and received ſeveral wounds. He has not, however, 
been free from adverſity ; for, by the combination 


very of ſome Beys againſt him, his houſe was ſet on fire, 
hy- his goods confiſcated, and he himſelf obliged to fly 
ep to Crs, where he was well received by the Eng- 
will lih Conſul, and continued with him, till, his party 


in Egypt beginning to recover, he determined to re- 
turn thither. What haſtened this reſolution, was, 
certain advice he received, that the Grand Signior 

| | was 
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was ſending a Capigi Baſſi to Cyprzs, in order to fetch 
his head. This officer arrived while we were at G. 
prus, but ſome days after Mohamed had departed in 
an Engliſh ſhip which his good friend the Engliſh 
Conſul had hired for him, as was mentioned. in the 
firſt volume. 

SINCE that time his affairs have taken ſo favoura- 
ble a turn, that he is at preſent in high credit, and 
governs a great part of Egypt, His effects allo have | 
deen reſtored to him, and ſeveral Beys have entered 
into a compact with him, for mutually aſſiſting each 
other. His late maſter's ſon, now very young, but 
of an ancient family, is under his care; and his 
houſe, which was formerly burnt through private 
malice, has been rebuilt at the public expence. Se- 
veral great events happened at this time at Cairo, 
particularly a remarkable revolution in the govern- 
ment; but this is not uncommon here. 

Tur Beys having joined in a league, had depoſed 
the Paſcha, and at that time kept him as a priſoner in 
a private houſe. The occaſion of this dangerous ſtep 
was the rigour of his adminiſtration, having already 
cauſed the heads of three Beys, and ſome other great 
men, to be ſtruck off, relying too much on the intereſt 
he had at the Porte, by his wife being ſiſter tolthe Grand 
Signior. The preſent Beys therefore began to appre 
hend, that he would uſe them in the ſame cruel man- 
ner he had done the former. Otherwiſe theſe Beys 
are generally at war with one another, but never are 
in a league of friendſhip, by which they work each 
other's deſtruction, eſpecially as they have the Jani- 
Zaries againſt them. It is, indeed, to theſe differen- 
ces between the Beys, that the Grand Signior owes 

his authority in this country; for his power here is 
much leſs than at Conſtantinople : and ſhouid theſe 
Beys heartily unite, they might eaſily - diſpoſſeſs the 
Turks, and make themſelves maſters of the country. 


In the mean time the Beys enjoy great privileges = 
the 
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the city, and among others, if a Frank riding on an aſs 
happens to meet one of theſe Beys, he muſt alight, | 
The ſame honour is alſo paid to a Conſul, who is 
conſidered of equal rank with a Bey, and rides alſo 
on horſe-back thro* the city. Whereas a private 
Frank, or even a Turk, unleſs he belongs to a Bey's 
ura - court, or is inveſted with ſome principal employment, 
and muſt be contented with an aſs. The aſs, however, 
have except in appearance, is much better for travelling 
ered i than the horſe. | 


but — rene rrn—n——_ . —ů— 


airo, Wl Account of Grand Cairo, the caſtle, Nſeph's ell, 
* and hall, Egyptian gardens, and ovens for 
04 hatching chicken ; ' with ſome obſer vations on 
m= the Coptis. | 


erin . 
ay HE city of Grand Cairo is known to the in- 
Ow habitants of the country, by the name of Mir, 


ca" Bi which the Greeks have alſo adopted into their lan- 


ns guage, calling it r Mice, Which is well known to 
be derived from the Hebrew word Miſraim, and, in 


_ the ſacred writings, denotes the country of Egypz, 

_ {WI whence, by degrees, it is become the Arabic name of 

are the capital of this country. 5 
Tats city is ſaid to have been founded by the 

Saracen Alcair, in the year 971; and hence it ſeems 

en- e have derived its modern name, being called Al- _ 

cair, i. e. Grand or New Cairo, to diſtinguiſh it from 


5 Fa the Old, which lies at a ſmall diſtance from it. How- 
\efs ever, in Sever. Aſmoneor. Epiſtcop. (1), we meet with 
he i? different opinion. He ſays, Cairo, in the Ara- 
try. * bic, Cabar, i. e. he bath overcome, was ſo called 
FM p (1) In Hiftr. Patriarch. apud Rennie. 


om Vor. II. FE: „ 
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<< by the Saracens in commemoration of their victo- 
© ry, they having taken it from the Greek Empe- | 
. © rors, and afterwards enlarged it; ſo that it an- 
* ſwers to the Greek word Nicopolis. AL MOR ZZ Lt- 
* DAN-ALLA, the fourth of the Phatemites, gave 
the above name to this city, which was formerly 
called Babylon. Under Amran Alhaſus, general 
© to Calif Oſmar, it was called Foſſatæ, or moated, | 
« the tents being pitcht there, and a ditch or moat 
& of circumvallation thrown up round it, for fortify- || 
< ing the camp.” 

| In Europe, Grand Cairo generally paſſes for the 
largeſt city in the world ; but this is a great miſtake, 
Poſſibly it might, in former ages, be much larger 
than at preſent, as I am apt to think Old Cairo was 
anciently united with New Cairo, and that the interval 
now between them was inhabited. Whereas at pre- 
ſent it is filled with prodigious hills of ſand and dirt, 
which you meet wit}. in moſt parts round Cairo, eſ- 
pecially between the two cities. If this was the caſe, 
the city of Cairo muſt have been of an aſtoniſhing 
magnitude; and it is ſaid to have contained twenty- 
four thouſand moſques. It is indeed affirmed, that 
there are ſtill that number; for where a Turkiſh 
moſque has been once built, it either ſubſiſts by con- 
tinual repairs, or the place, even after the building 
15 ruined, ſtill remains conſecrated, and muſt not be 
prophaned ; and therefore the number is ſtill kept up. 
But be this as it may, Cairo at preſent is much lels 
than Paris. For we once hired aſſes on purpoſe to 
ride round it, and we performed the journey in three 
hours and a quarter, tho' we were obliged to take 
a large circuit, on account of the gardens round the 
city. Whence it is evident, that, excluſive of the 
gardens, which cannot be conſidered as part of th: 
City, its circuit is much leſs, and conſequently might 
be rode round in a ſhorter time. And to ride d: 
rectly thro? the city, as we alſo once did on _—_— 
L-= 34 Wo 
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W beaſts, the paſſage took us up about an hour. But 
no exact calculation can be made from hence, as the 
ſtreets are crouded with people, ſo that we had often 
great difficulty to paſs along. | 
Ir would be no caſy taſk to draw an accurate plan 
of this city, as the Turks would not, by any means 
allow a Frank to indulge his curioſity ſo far. Nor 
is its ſituation favourable for ſuch an undertaking, 
lying in a ſandy plain, two miles from the banks of 
che Nile, and ſurrounded with gardens, which, how- 
ever, forms a beauriful proſpect from the caſtle, ſtand- 
ing on an eminence : And the beauty of this proſ- 
pect is greatly heightened by the vaſt number of mi- 
narets riſing above the other buildings. But Old Cairo 
eems to have a much better ſituation, ſtanding on 
he banks of the Nile. 
HERE you alſo ſee a great number of large ſtruc- 
ures, as palaces, moſques, &c. The houſes at Cairo 
are, in general, of hewn ſtone, remarkably lofty, and 
ell contrived for admitting the freſh air, which is 
ere very neceſſary, on account of the laſting and 
ultry heats. The ſtreets, as in moſt eaſtern coun- 
ries, are narrow, by way of ſhelter from the rays 
df the ſun; and thoſe which are any thing broad 
ave a covering over head. The great ſtreets are 
ſo ſeparated from each other by gates, which are 
ut every evening, in order to prevent tumults, to 
hich the populace here are very much inclined. I 
bſerved the people, as they paſſed along, to kiſs one 
f theſe gates with great fervour and cordiality. It 
as alſo, according to the Turkiſh faſhion, decora- 
ed with paſſages from the Alcoran, and devices, in 
jonour of a Turkiſh faint, who died there, and to 
hom this gate is conſecrated. | 
AnonG the multitude of moſques at Grand Cairo, 
be fineſt, largeſt, and, at the ſame time, the richeſt, 
that of Elſgami Lazar, i. e. the church of Lazarus, 
e were told, that every day, between five and fix 
7 1 thouſand 


bo 


. Who partake of its revenues, amount to forty thou 
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thouſand perſons received their ſubſiſtence from it; 
and that every night, two thouſand lie in it. It was 
added, that the perſons belonging to it, and tho 


ſand; tho' many of them Jive in different parts o ;- 
the country. This opulent moſque is, however, at 
very terrible ſtructure to ſtrangers not acquainted 
with the cuſtoms of the country; for if any perſon i g. 
happens to enter it, he is immediately thrown into W. 
priſon, where he has no other choice than to tum ef 
Mahometan, or ſuffer death. The entrance of this {: 
moſque is alſo at the end of a large ſtreet, ſo that a 
\ foreigner, not apprized of the fatal conſequences, Ml &: 
may very eaſily enter it, without thinking that he 
was going into a moſque. I muſt own, that I did 
not paſs by it without tear and trembling. 

Ar Cairo is alſo a ſynagogue of the Jews, in which 
is ſaid to be a very ancient manuſcript of the penta 
teuch; and in another at Old Cairo, we were told, 
there was an autographical copy of thoſe writings by 
Ezra. 

CAIRO is very populous, the ftreets continu. 
ally ſwarming with multitudes of people; fo that 
walking in them is extremely troubleſome, part) 
owing to the croud, partly to the great number 


who ride on aſſes and horſes, tho* perſons of ran thi, 
only are ſuffered to mount the latter; the narrow ter; 
. ſtreets alſo are full of dogs, which have no othe i anc 
place to live in; ſo that it is with the greatcl Cz; 
difficulty you can paſs thro” theſe at all. dor 
Hxxx are ſeveral capacious and handſome coffe: poy 

| houſes, the tops of which have ſeveral aperture, ] 
which keep them very cool. Some idea may b ries 
formed of their largeneſs, as they will very conve Ma 
viently hold ſeveral hundreds of people; but the ore: 
are only frequented by the commonalty, many d that 


whom ſpend the greateſt part of the night 2 NN 


ad 
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= CAIRO has alſo ſeveral handſome bazars, and 
beſeſteins, well furniſhed with all kinds of goods for 
t wa; neceſſity, conveniency and luxury. And it may be 
tho Wl eaſily concluded,, that there muſt be a great con- 
thou. ſumption of goods in Cairo, the Douanier, or cuſta- | 
ts of mer, being obliged to deliver daily two purſes (m) 
er, and a half into the Grand Signior's treaſury. - 
unted BS IN one of the bazars, under a piazza, we ſaw a 
erſon great number of female flaves, both black and 
into white, ranged regularly for ſale. Some of them, 
turn eſpecially whites, had a veil over their faces, which 
this ſeveral Turks lifted up, as they paſſed along, to take 
hat a view of the face. And when any perſon expreſ- 
znCes, BW ſes a defire of purchaſing a particular ſlave, ſhe 
lat he: is Jed into a ſmall room under the piazza, where 
I diz the buyer has the liberty of examining her more par- 
Wy ticularly. The black ſlaves bear no great price, 
which WW multitudes of them being ſent hither from Ethiopia; 
ent Bl but the whites, eſpecially thoſe from Circaffta, are of 
told great value. ä | 
gs by CATRO has alſo ſeveral ſchools, among which is 
: one highly celebrated, and by the Arabians called 
tin 4zhar. It is ſaid to have been founded by Caliph 
> tha Aalmoez ; and I was aſſured, that it has above fifty 
party profeſſors, or maſters; and that the number of 
nben i ſcholars and other perſons belonging to it amount to 
ran thirtcen thouſand. Theſe maſters alſo Judicially de- 
arrow termine all diſputes and proceſſes cognizable by law; 
othe and for this reaſon it is, that no mufti reſides at 
-eatcl Cairo, as is common in other cities of the Turkiſh 
dominions, where this eccleſiaſtical officer had great 
offer. power in all the courts of juſtice. 5 
tures From this great number of teachers and ſemina- 
ay bt ries, it is, I think, plain, that the Saracens, and 
Mahometans, do not neglect and deſpiſe ſtudies fo 
t the greatly as ſome travellers would perſuade us, and 
any a that the ſciences are not incompatible with their reli- 
Em. - {m ſe is 125/, ſterling. 
IRC | es Vis ch gion: 
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aſſert, that the Mahometans have extirpated all the 
ſciences and fine arts, greatly deceive their readers. 
Nay, the Alcoran itſelf ſtrongly recommends then | 
to the Mahometans (2); and they tell you, that al 
- Furkiſh officer of diſtinction, when on his dearh- || 


manner by Solyman the Great to Francis I. king of 


There are alſo ſome from Mahomet II. the two 


tainly muſt be very entertaining. This bibliogra- 
-phia contains an ample alphabetical catalogue of all 
the eaſtern writers, and their works, from the eſta- 
bliſhment of Mahometiſm till the author's time: 


have written on various ſubjects. I alſo obſerved, 
moſque of royal foundation, but what has a large 


youth have their education; and from theſe ſeats of 
learning the cadis or judges for provinces, or parti 


gion. And thoſe perſons who, in their narratives, 


bed, addreſſed his children in the following manner: 


If you have an opportunity, learn all ſciences, | 


«* except judicial aſtrology, for that increaſes the ca- 


< lamities of life; alchemy, or the art of making 
gold, for that will impoveriſh you; and religious 

.« controverſy, for that creates doubts, whereby 2 
-* perſon abandons both his faith and devotion.” | 


Bes1DESs the ancient Caliphs, or Arabian princes, 
who were not only learned, and the patrons of the 


ſciences; but even in later times, ſome of the Turk- 
th emperors themſelves were maſters of a very ele- 


gant ſtyle. Several letters, written in a maſterly 


France, may be {ſeen in the French king's library, 
Bajazets, Selem I. and others. 
In the above library is alſo a bibliographia, or 


account of books, by Hadgi Kalfah, with a French 
tranſlation made by M. Petit de la Croix; and cer- 


And from this work it is evident, that the Turks 
when at Conſtantinople, that there is no conſiderable 
well-endowed ſchool annexed to it. The ſeminaries 


are. well ſupported, and in them great numbers 


(z) Herbelot. Biblioth. Orient. p. 312. 
| | cular 
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But by the accounts which the jeſuits ſent into Frante, 
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cular cities, are choſen, as alſo the muftis, and 


imans, together with the maſters which are to be 
met with in all great towns. In theſe ſchools, how- 


ever, the principal ſtudies are divinity and law. 


Is the Turkiſh dominions we alſo met with a 
great number of perſons who live by copying the 
Alcoran and other books, and are ſaid to amount to 
ſixty thouſand ; and it is the fear of depriving theſe 
people of their ſubſiſtence, that has hindered the 
Turks from encouraging printing-houſes, and not 
ſtupidity or want of knowledge. I thought myſelf 
obliged, in common juſtice to my readers, to ex- 
plode all unjuft opinions, and ſuch is that which con- 
ſiders the Turks as enemies to literature. 

Ar Cairo are Chriſtians of all ſects, both natives 
and foreigners ; and among the reſt ſome Romiſh 
eccleſiaſtics, and particularly the fathers of the Holy 
Land, who have a pretty houſe, where twelve of 
them live very commodiouſly. 'Here is alſo a mo- 
naſtery of capuchins, and a college of jeſuirs, in 


which were two miſſionaries, and the French mer- 


chants have prevailed on them to open the garden be- 
hind their college, and which at preſent ſerves the 


Franks for a very agreeable walk. 


Tux miſſionaries, - and the members of the ſociety 


de propaganda fide, who make very few converts in 


the Levent, are directed not to give themſelves any 


trouble with regard to the Turks, on account of the 
danger that would attend ſuch a procceding ; and 


the fathers, who are by no means weary of life, ta se 


care to make a proper uſe of this inſtruction, ſay- 
ing, that they are not to run into inevitable danger, 


being ſent only to bring back to the boſom of the 
church, the ſchiſmatic Armenians, Greeks, and Cop- 


tis; tho' moſt of them, indeed, labour in vain; 


inſomuch that it would not be worth their while to vi- 
ſit Egypt, were there not ſome Franks ſettled there. 


t} 1. 
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the reader would think they were working miracles; 
and that by their labours, multitudes of Greeks, 
Armenians, and Coptis, have been converted. It | 
muſt, however, be owned, that they have done 
ſomething in Hria, where many of the Maronite 
Chriſtians have returned to the Romiſn church, | 
Sometimes alſo an Armenian has been known to | 
leave his church; but this is generally owing to the 
But at preſent the Grand Vizier | 


hopes of profit. 
has put a ſtop to all converſions of this kind, by 
Publiſhing an order, that any Greek or Armenian, 
who ſhall be ſeen in a Frank church, ſhall be ſent to 
the gallies. 

Wir regard to the Greeks, none are ever ſeen to 
become a convert to the Romiſh church. Even thoſe 
who have ſtudied at Rome, at their return, forget 
all the profound diſſertations they have heard there, 
on the unlimited power of the Pope ; of which I have 
ſeen ſeveral inſtances, and remarked it in the preceeding 
volume, particularly in my account of the iſlands of 
Scio and Cyprus. This may poſſibly proceed from 
their remarkable hatred of the Romiſh clergy. 

I sH4aLL now add ſome obſervations on the Cop- 
_ tis, or Copts, of which great numbers are found 
all over Egypt, where they have ſeveral convents, 
and often are more in number than the reſt of the 

inhabitants. Their Patriarch reſides at Alexandria, 
being alſo Patriarch of. that city ; and in that qua- 
lity conſidered as the ſucceſſor of St. Mark, the ſup- 

poſed founder of the church of Alexandria. They 
compute a hundred and two Patriarchs down to him 
who enjoyed this dignity in 1673, when Demetrius 

XII. divided Egypt into dioceſes (o). 

Tux fathers Papenbroek and Solier have com- 
poſed a hiſtory of theſe Patriarchs, and it is placed at 


(s) See Fonrn. des Scaw. I An. 1678, p. 17. And Jan. Bap- 
tiſt. Solierius Soc. Feſ. Tractatus Hiſtorico-Politicus, de Patriarchis 
. Alexanarie, in 4to, Alſo Journ. des Scav. Jul, 1704, p. 3. R 
EE | the 
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the head of the laſt volume of the ſupplement to the 
Bolandiſts. But the Abbe Renaudot has ſince pub- 
liſhed a complete account, under the title of Hiſtoria 
Patriarcharum Alerandrinarum Facobitarum, &c. Print- 
ed at Paris in 1713. 
Tusk Copti's are, in general, very dull and ig- 
norant; ſo that it is difficult to make them un- 
derſtand any thing that they have not learned in their 
youth. Several inſtances are given of this particu- 


lar, and among the reſt the following: One of the 


miſſionaries having endeavoured to inſtruct ſome 
middle-aged Coptis in the duty of prayer, who, 


thinking it was difficult to learn, aſked the father how 


much bachſis, or money he would give them, if they 
learned it. Many of the Coptis, however, have 


great power in this country, and would do the 


Romiſh clergy much injury, if they were not careful 
not to diſpleaſe them; for many of them are private 
ſecretaries to the Beys, or other great men; and ſome 
of them have conſiderable poſts. 


Amonc theſe Copti's, eſpecially in Upper Egypt, 


there obtains a very antient cuftom, namely, the cir- 
cumciſion of children, nor are even the females ex- 


empted ; and you cannot uſe a word that will pro- 


voke them more, than to call them uncircumciſed. 
Father Sicard, who was of great ſervice to us here, 


aſſured me, that no young man would marry a wo- 


man who was uncircumciſed. 

Tx1s cuſtom they ſeem to have retained from the 
moſt remote antiquity, and to imitate the Ethiopi- 
ans, where the rite is practiſed to this day, as it was 
in the moſt ancient times; for Herodotus tells us, 
that circumciſion was firſt brought from Etbiopia 
into Egypt, and from thence was propagated into 
Pal:fline. And from this teſtimony of Herodotus, 
two Engliſh writers, Marſham and Spenſer, main- 
tain, that circumciſion was anterior to the Patriarchs. 
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But to this the following paſſage in Tacitus is ob. 
jected: Fudei circumcidere genitalia inſtitucre. 5 
THAT the cuſtom of circumciſing females, is alſo 
very ancient among the Egyptians, is evident from 
Strabo, who, in Book xvi. ſays, that they were 


adounws exterprpevery circumciſed like the Jews. 
WHENCE it is evident, that this cuſtom was conſ:- 


dered as of Jewiſh original. Galen (de uſu pertium, ſays, 


HFEgyptiasin feminis ſolere nympbam incigere. And Ambro- 


ſius de Patriarch. Abrah. Quod Agypiii quarto decim 
anno circumcidant mares, famine apud eos ecdem an 
circumciduntur, quod eo ſcilicet anno incipiat flagrare pa- 
fo virilis, i. e. The Egyptians circumciſe their males 
in their fourteenth year; their females at the time 


when their paſſion for man begins. 


CIRCUMCISION at preſent is performed on boys 


from the 13th or 16th year, that is, as ſoon as they 
are capable of making a public confeſſion: But 


among the Mahometans much ſooner, and often in 


their ſixth or ſeventh year, it being only requiſit: 
for them to repeat, La illab illallach, Mehemet reſci 
allah, i. e. There is no God but God, and Mahome: 
is his prophet. 

Tur Coptic language is wrote in Greek letters, 
which ſeems to indicate, that the Coptis borrowed their 
letters from the Greeks, or Cadmus brought them to 
Phenicia, and from thence carried them to Greece. 
It, however, ſeems very probable, that the Egypt: 
ans, when they were ſubdued by Alexander the Great, 
borrowed their letters from the Greeks, and wer: 
continued by the Ptolemies his ſucceſſors, tho? ther 
is at preſent ſome difference between the C optic and 
Greek letters. 

Tur Coptis are poſſeſſed of ſeveral 3 10 
their language, which, in ſome parts of Egypt, | 
ſpoken by the inhabitants. One of theſe 8 
is the prophecy of Ezekiel, written in Coptic and 


Arabic, and is about three hundred years old : _ 
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ther is a Coptic and Arabic Dictionary, explaining 


the moſt difficult paſſages in the Goſpels, Epiſtles, 
and ſome of the Pſalms: A third is a Coptic and 
Arabic Dictionary, treating of the attributes of God, 
the properties of men, the products of the earth, and 
deſcribing the inſtruments and tools of ſeveral arts 
and trades. They have alſo an hiſtorical manuſcript 
in Arabic, from Adam to the time of St. Lewis. 
Theſe few obſervations on the Coptis, I hope, will 
not be unacceptable to the reader. Thoſe who are 
defirous of farther information, may conſult Nouveaux 
memoires des iniſſions, tom. II. and the relations of 
other travellers. | 5 

I sHALL now proceed to give ſome account of the 


caſtle of Cairo, which we viſited on aſſes, being a 


full half hour from the Conſul's houſe. It ſtands on 
an eminence, and commands the whole place ; but 


is irſelf commanded by a hill near the city. From 


an Arabic inſcription, it appears to have been built, 
or rather enlarged, by Soldan Daher, and was finiſh- 
ed by his ſucceſſors. It reſembles a ſmall town, and 
its circuit is near an hour. The foundations ſhew ir 
to be a very ancient building. 

Tat whole ſtrength of this caſtle lies in its lofty 
ſituation, and the high wall with which it is ſurround- 
ed. You aſcend to it by ſeveral ways, one of 
which is cut thro? the rock ; and the gate is guarded 
by the Azabs, who refide in the ſtreet anſwering to 
it. On the top of the wall are the remains of a very 
large ſpread-eagle, probably the arms of one of the 
laſt Greek emperors. | | 

Wir the caſtle are ſeveral areas built round in 


the Turkiſh manner, that is, without any regularity or 


order. We alſo viſited the barracks of the Janizaries, 
near which is their moſque ; together with the houſe 
of their aga. Not far from the latter is a kind of 
armory, conſiſting of pikes, halberts, helmets, 
—_ &c. but all of very indifferent workman- 
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In the middle of the caſtle is a ruin, conſiſting of 1 
huge columns of marble veined with red, and hen : 
and there ſupporting an arch. So that, doubrlek, : 
ſome ſuperb edifice formerly ſtood here. At thi; 2 

place is a very deep well, hewn out of the rock, 
called Joſeph's well ; and is, indeed, the moſt remarka- 
ble thing in this caſtle. We are not, however, to 
ſuppoſe, that it was made by that Patriarch, whom [| 
God, by a particular providence, raiſed to be Go- 
vernor of Egypt ; but by a certain Soldan or Caliph, 
of that name : for at Cairo, the name of Joſeph is 


alluded to in the fame manner, as that of Conſtan- 


tine at Conſiantinople ; that is, every g grand edifice of 


remote antiquity here, ts ſaid to have been built by 
Joſeph, as at Conſtantinople, by Conſtantine, 

Tnis well is not to be ſeen without leave from 
the commandant, which we obtained, and in return, 
preſented him with a Venetian ſequin. He gene- 
rouſly entertained us with coffee, and afterwards or- 
dered the well to be ſnewn to us. It is wholly cut 
in the rock, and well deſerves the attention of a tra- 
veller. But when the depth of it is conſidered, it 
appears, that the perſon who cauſed jt to be made, 
was animated by the difficulty attending it, and de- 
termined, at any rate, to find a ſpring of water, tho' 
Egypt affords very few. 

Ir has ſeveral apertures for admitting the light; 
but it is uſual to carry a torch with you, which we 
did. In the mean time, the ſteps hewn in the rock 


cannot be eaſily told, being covered with earth, in 


order to facilitate the paſlage of the oxen, which 
draw up the water. It may be called a double well, 
as two oxen, by turning round a wheel to which ſe- 


veral buckets or veſſels are fixed, draw up the water 


into a reſervoir, from whence it is drawn up to the 
of the well by two other oxen, and emptied into 
another baſon, or reſervoir, from whence it 1s con- 


; veyed by a multitude of pipes all over the caſtle. 
But 
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But after the great labour of drawing water from 
this well, it is not drank, the caſtle being well ſup- 
plied with much better, by means of an aqueduct 
from Old Cairo; it ſerves, however, the common 
uſes; it is brackiſh, and has a diſagreeable taſte, 
tho' in a long ſiege it would doubtleſs be of great | 
uſe to the garriſon. Be = 
We deſcended this well to the place where the i 
loweſt reſervoir is placed, which was as far as we | 
could go with ſafety; many of the ſteps being 
broken. But we ſatisfied our curioſity by letting 
down lighted torches, in order to form an idea 
of the depth ; but we were ſoon convinced, that it 
was leſs than that of the firſt. Here we alfo obſer- 
ved two apertures in the rock, almoſt oppoſite to each 
other, but now walled up. One of theſe is pretended 
to have been a ſubterraneous paſſage to Suez, a city 
on the Red Sea, and the other to the pyramids. 
Wirz regard to the form and dimenſions of this 
well, it is an oblong ſquare, the length being 24, 
and the breadth 18 feet. The depth of the firſt well 
is 146 feet, and the winding paſſage round the well, 
by which you deſcend, is fix feet broad, and nine in 
height, having ſteps hewn in the rock. And this 
paſſage is fo truly formed, that the rock between it 
and the well, which ſerves as a wall, is only ſix 
inches in thickneſs, having ſeveral holes in it ta 
throw light upon the paſſage. 
Tar ſecond well, as it may be called, from which 
the oxen below draw the water into the firſt baſon, 
is much leſs than the other, and its depth 130 feet. 
The paſſage round it is alſo ſmaller than the firſt, 
being only three feet and a half broad, and fix 
high ; nor has it any partition wall, being- entirely 
open to the well; fo that it muſt be raſhneſs in any 
rſon to go lower. The depth of the water is 
tween eight and nine feet. Conſequently the 
Whole depth of both the wells is 276. feet; to which 
| | if 
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if we add the depth of the baſons, the total will be Pai 
292 feet. . 5 pri 

Havins taken a particular view of this ſtupendous ” 
work, we were conducted into a ſpacious, but almoſt | 
ruined ſaloon; tho? ſeveral remains on the walls and 
ceiling, as gilding, paintings in the Arabic taſte, ſufh- 
ciently declared its ancient ſplendor. Several Ara- 
bic inſcriptions, and pieces of Moſaic work, alio ſtill 


remain. | | 
From hence we were carried into another grand 
apartment, where the hangings are prepared, which 
are yearly ſent to Mecca. But into what they call Jo- 
ſeph's priſon, and of which M. Thevenot has given 
a deſcription, we were not allowed to enter. They 
however led us into another large room, where they 
were drawing ſilver wire, and from thence up to the 
terraſe; whence you have an elegant proſpect of the 
whole city, the Cara Meidan, or horſe-courſe, and 
the habitations of the azabs, a kind of ſoldiers, who 
- make a very good appearance. ID 
ArTER deſcending from the terraſe, we were led 
into another ſaloon, which has alſo the air of decayed 
fplendor, and generally called Joſeph's hall. Among 
other curioſities, I ſaw here ſeveral pillars of red 
granite, little inferior in magnitude to thoſe of the 
rotunda at Rome. The ſhafts of theſe pillars were of 
one entire piece, and the capitals all in the Turkiſh 
taſte. | 
From hence we went to the Paſcha's palace, be- 
fore which is a large open place, and where, to our 
great amazement, we ſaw above two hundred cats, 
maintained there by the Grand Signior, who allows 
for that purpoſe a ſequin per day. Though I am 
inclined to think, that the ſuperintendent of theſe crea- 
tures principally reaps the benefit of the monarch's 
liberality, as the animals themſelves had all of them 
the viſible marks of famine. They might, indeed, 


owe their miſery in ſome meaſure to the abſence of the 
| Paſcha, 
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private houſe in the city. a 
; ſteps ; at the entrance, and at the end of a piazza, 
is 2 large gallery covered with ſcarlet cloth, which 


to the left, we came to a #/9/b, or apartment, where 
the Paſcha uſed generally to fit, and from whence 
there is a delightful proſpect over Old Cairo, the Nile, 
the Pyramids, &c. Near this apartment is a nurſery 
of orange-trees, and in the middle of it, a fountain. 
We were then led .to another handſome apartment, 
where the Paſcha receives the conſuls when they vi- 
fit him; but in going thither, we were deſired to ob- 
| ſerve on the wall, the diſagreeable ſight of the blood 
of two Beys, whom the Paſcha had cauſed to be be- 
headed, after firſt ſtrangling them. 

Wr paſſed thro? ſeveral other rooms, but all of 
them in a very ruinous condition, as were alſo the 
moſques, baths, &c. From one of the apartments we 
had an elegant proſpect of a mountain, containing the 
quarries from whence the ſtones uſed for buildings in 
the city, are taken. We were next carried into a 
large hall, where the Paſcha aſſembles the divan or 
great council, conſiſting of the Beys, and other per- 
ſons of rank. Over the place, where the Paſcha 
uſually ſits, are ten ſhields, pierced thro*, and joined 
together by a lance; which they tell you, was per- 
formed by Sultan Amurath : but the ſhields to me 
| appeared to be of wood. In the floor of this hall 
we obſerved ſeveral ſquare apertures for admitting 
the air; and in one of them a poſt, at which, we 
were told, that thoſe who refuſe paying tribute to 
the Grand Signior, are ſcourged. At the end of this 
hall we ſaw an elegant fountain, finely decorated; 
but the door of it was locked. Here we were alſo 
ſhewn an oratory, made by Hali Paſcha. But his 

| devotion 


. Paſcha, who was now confined by the Beys, in a 


Tux aſcent to this palace is by a flight of twenty 


the Turks rightly reverence, on account of its being 


formerly uſed by the emperor Selim. Turning off 
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devotion could not preſerve him from a fate not un- 
common among the great officers of the Ottoman 

empire, that of being depoſed and ſtrangled by orders 


form the Grand Signior. 
On the ſame area which faces the Paſcha's ahne 


is another ſtructure called the &:aja, or houſe of the 


chief miniſter, together with the apartments of the 


chiĩaux, the priſon, and the ſtables. And near it is 


the mint, where we ſaw them coin money. 
Tux ſoldiers belonging to this caſtle, and which 
may be faid to compoſe the whole ſtrength and 


power of the church in Zgypr, amount to about 


forty thouſand men, divided into different corps, as 
Janizaries, Azabs, Spahis, Topgis, Boſtanſgis, &c. 


. fome of whom are quartered in the caſtle, and ſome 


in the city, while others have employments in the 
country. We were a little furprized at meeting here 
with an effendi, who was a German by birth, and in- 
a repaſt with him, and which 
was conducted with that affluence, which his coun- 
trymen are ſaid to value themſelves ſo much upon. 
Berors this caſtle is a! plain, where every 
Wedneſday and Saturday, the cavalry are exerciſed in 
feats of horſemanſhip and throwing the lance. This 
plain is incloſed, having at one end a large moſque, 
and at the other à ſpacious garden, and a beautiful 
fummer-houſe belonging to the Paſcha, where he 
fits at the time of the public horſe-races. The pre- 
ſent Paſcha has alſo cauſed a new io to be built 
there, and all who come to theſe diverſions have the 
free uſe of the baths during three days; as is the 


cuſtom with all new bagnios made in this country. 


-A LITTLE farther in the way to Old Cairo is 4 
much larger plain, where, on every Wedneſday and 
Saturday, is a prodigious reſort of people on horſe- 
back, to ſhew their dexterity in thofe exerciſes. 


The meetings begin before ſun-riſe, and when the 


n © come on, every one returns to his own _ 
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All the horſemen, be their rank what it will, are 
finely dreſt; but the chief magnificence appears in 
the furniture of the horſes. They are beautiful, and 
very ſwift of foot when they run, but ſlow enough 
when they pace. With regard to the exerciſes of 
the lance and the bow, they are but aukwardly per- 
formed, and practiſed more for diverſion than uſe, 
being one of the three games, in which Mahomet has 
indufg ed his followers. 

Our next viſit was to a ſquare called Romelia, the 
largeſt and moſt beautiful in Cairo; but overflowed 
by the inundation of the Nile. Here is the elegant 
moſque of the Sultan Haſan, which, beſides its fine 
cupola, is of a ſingular ſpecies of architecture, and 
in its form reſembles an egg. Into this moſque Sul- 
tan Haſan retired, when the city was taken by Sultan 
Selim. 

Passixe through another ſtreet, in which is the 
new palace of Circas Bey, we came to the lover*s foun- 
tain, ſo called from a firm perſuaſion, of the inhabi- 
bitants, that the waters of it extinguiſh that ardent 
paſſion, Its baſon is, ſomething ſingular, one part 
of it being oval, and the other ſquare. It is o 
beautiful black marble, and embelliſhed with hiero- 
glyphics. Near it is an old palace, once the reſidence 
of Sultan Selim, called Kallaat el Kael, but now 1n 
ruins. We alſo ſaw ſeveral other ruined palaces, 
which were burnt in the late conſpiracy of the Beys; 
and ſoon after came to a large garden belonging to 
Ibrahim Bey, ſon to the patron of Circas Bey. In 
theſe Egyptian gardens, there” is not the leaſt regu- 
larity obſerved; neither parterres nor ſtatues; but the 
whole-one confuſed ſcene z though at the ſame time 
not totally void of beauty In the center of this 
garden is a large baſon, bald to have been formed by 
an inundation of the Mie. From hence the water is 
drawn up by oxen, and conveyed to different parts 
of the garden, which is full of {mall canals and con- 
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duits. We reſted ourſelves ſome time in a delightful 


walk, covered with vines, loaded with large bunches 1 
of grapes. But the fruits we eat were a few mulber- 8 
ries, and a ſpecies of ſmall apricots, here called 
maſſa franco, from the Franks being often diſordered 5 
by eating too freely of them. | ER oc 
PassinG along the ſtreets of Cairo, we met with th 
ſeveral of thoſe female dancers, of which I have F 
given ſome account in deſcribing Confantineple. They 5 
are here called angbi, and in libidinous poſtures and th 
actions exceed all imagination. 1 85 8 
W had now an opportunity of ſeeing the palace 58 
of Iſmael Bey, and entered through a very ſpacious tio 
gate into a large court, where the ſlaves were exerciſing WW c 
themſelves in throwing the lance ; but one of them Bl or 
immediately left his diverſion, and accoſting us with Bl . 
a genteel air, offered to ſhew us the apartments in his Pl 


maſter's abſence. He firſt carried us into a large 
hall, ſupported by two rows of marble pillars, and b 
round it elegant ſoffas, covered with the richeſt 
cuſhions and carpets. The walls were all incruſtated BF ho- 
with marble, jaſper, and inlaid works of precious Wl .:- 
ſtones. The ceiling was divided into ſeveral com- 
partments, and decorated with gilding, intermixed i Ha 
with Arabic ſentences. From one fide of this 
hall was a view of the above-mentioned ſquare, and 
from the other, a ſinall reſervoir filled with water, 
which was drawn up by oxen, and conveyed into ba. En. 
ſons placed in ſeveral apartments, furniſhed in the 
richeſt manner. Nor did we ſee one apartment with- 
out either a baſon or fountain; and in ſome were like 
ſmall caſcades. The pleaſure that muſt reſult from 
ſuch a plenty of water, in ſo ſultry a country, may 
be eaſily conceived; and it is the more neceſſary 
to the Turks, as they are obliged, by their law, 
to make daily ablutions. They alſo frequently 
bathe themſelves, eſpecially in the heat of the day s 
35 122 an 
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and ſometimes ſit with their feet in the water, ſmoak- 
ing and drinking coffee. | 

Tux polite ſlave next accompanied us into a ſmall 
garden, in which was plenty of water, and ſeveral 
fountains ; and from thence into two chambers ſo 
contrived, that, in the moſt ſultry parts of ſummer, 
the heat could never be powerful enough to be trou- 
bleſome. In the center were fountains and ciſterns, 
and in the ceiling ſeveral apertures, through which 
the air is admitted to refreſh the chamber. But a 
circumſtance of no ſmall advantage to the ſituation of 
theſe apartments, was, their fronting the abovemen- 
tioned reſervoir. We expreſſed our admiration of 
ſuch magnificence, but were told, that the Haram, 
or woman's apartment, which is never ſuffered to be 
approached, was in every reſpect much- ſuperior ; 
new ornaments being daily purchaſed to adorn it, in 
order to ſoften the rigor of confinement, and, if poſ- 
ſible, to render it delightful. 

Taz itables are anſwerable to the ſplendor of the 
houſe, and we ſaw in them a great number of beau- 
tiful horſes. Indeed, the retinue of this Bey is ſaid 
to conſiſt of a thouſand perſons, he having been Emir 
Hadgi, or conductor of the caravan, a poſt of great 
profit and honour. | 

W᷑E alſo ſaw here, at the houſe of one Gabriel an 


| apothecary, .who was under the protection of the 


Engliſh conſul, a multitude of vipers, which the 
peaiants bring to the city, after cutting off their 
heads and tails, in which parts the poiſon lies. He 
likewiſe ſhewed us a mummy, decorated with hiero- 
glyphics. The head was gilt, but the other parts 


were in ſo indifferent a condition, that we did not 
think proper to purchaſe it ; though it ſtimulated 
our curioſity to viſit the mummy-pits. 

SOME days after we walked into the ſuburbs, to 
obſerve the ovens, where, by the help of a moderate 


fire, chicken are hatched. 


Theſe ovens are in huts 
G 2 of 
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| of dried mud, and ſo low, that you are obliged to 
ſtoop very much to enter them ; and the heat within 
is inſupportable to ſtrangers. The ovens are built 
on each ſide, in which ſeveral thouſand eggs are 
| placed, and fires lighted twice every day over them, 
| which they call feeding the chicken. Here the 
EI - eggs remain twenty-one days, in which time' the 
Chicken are hatched ; and we ſaw ſeveral juſt come 
Out of the ſhell, 
Ix has been juſtly obſerved, that great numbers of 
theſe chicken hatched by art, are. not ſo perfect as 
thoſe produced by the common courſe of nature; 
and indeed, we ourſelves ſaw many thus defective. 
This operation is only performed in the months of 
April, May, and June. 9355 | 
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Journey 10 the celebrated Pyramids, and the head 
of the Sphinx; with remarks and objerva- 


tions. | 


he 


N the 24th of May in the afternoon, in com- 

F pany. with two Engliſh gentlemen, one of 
whom was captain of a Turkiſh ſhip, and father Si- 
card, a jeſuit, well acquainted with every object here, 
we ſet out for the famous pyramids. We were alſo 
joined by ſome other eccleſiaſtics, who wait for 'op- 
portunities of having a ſight of theſe ancient ſtruc- 
tures, without expence. Beſides, being all well 
armed, we had with us two of the conſul's janizaries, 
and a domeſtic ſervant of Circas Bey. 

Near Old Cairo we ferried over the Nile, and 
ſoon after came to a village called Chi, from 
which theſe pyramids derive their name, being * 
1 *” whe 
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the Chii pyramids, to diſtinguiſh them from ihoſe of 
Facera, and others in the deſert. It is pretendod, 
that the ancient Memphis, including its ſuburbs, 
reached to this place. Many of the women here 
wear in their right noſtri] a ſmall gold ring, having a 
piece of coral ſet in it, like the ear-rings of the la- 
dies of Eurcye. This ornament appears to have 
been of very great antiquity, being known in the 
time of Solomon (9). 
ABour ſix in the evening ave came to a large 
empty houſe, where we were obliged to take up our 
quarters for that night, the neighbourhood affording 
no place more commodious, It belonged to a San- 
ton, or Turkiſh eccleſiaſtic, and on a certain day in the 
year, a moſque near it, is reſorted to by an infinite 
number of people, for celebrating a peculiar feſtival. 
W here diverted ourſelves with ſhooting tur- 
tle-doves, which are very common in Egypt, 
Tak next morning, before day, we left this place, 
and came into a cultivated plain, having a village 


on the left hand, ſituated on an eminence. We alio 


croſſed a tract of land, where there were ſtil] ſome 
marks of water. Father Sicard told us, that this 
ſtream flowed from the river Acheron, the water of 
which we could ſee at à diſtance. We next entered a 
ſandy country, and ſoon after reached the pyramids ; 
thoſe ſtupendous ſtructures which have been the 
wonder of. former ages, as they are now of the pre- 
ſent. They are here called Gibel Phargoun, | 

We firſt viſited the largeſt of theſe pyramids. - It 
is built on a rock hewn into the form of a camel's 
back, about ſixty feet high, and traverſes obliquely 
the baſe of the pyramid from north. to ſouth, 
This baſe is a true ſquare, and each ſide 693 Engliſh 
feet, according to Mr. Greaves, who meaſured it 
very accurately; the four ſides exactly face the four 
cardinal points, and the entrance is on the north, _ _ 

(7) Prov. xi. 22. | 
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We aſcended this prodigious pile, not by regular 


ſteps, there being none, the ſtones themſelves an- 
ſwering that purpoſe ; but their great thickneſs ren- 
ders it very troubleſome. About mid-way, is a 
place called the inn, where it 1s uſual to reſt ſome 
time and take a little refreſhment. The top is cover- 
ed with ſix ſtones, each about fix feet in length, but 
with an interval between each, which would require 
ſix other ſtones of equal dimenſions to fill up. 
Whence it ſeems natural to think, either that this 

yramid never was completely finiſhed, or that ſome 
attempt had been made to pull it down. 

From the top of this ſtructure is a moſt beautiful 

roſpect of the city of Cairo and its environs, the 
Nile, the ſandy deſert, and the pyramids with which 
it is decorated. After a ſecond refreſhment, we di- 
verted ourſelves in looking for ſtones; which none 
were able to throw beyond the pyramid, all of them 
falling on the ſtructure. The ſtones are cemented 
together with a kind of mortar or terrace, having in 
it ſmall ſtones about the ſize of the fruit of the ma- 
ſtic tree. 

In deſcending this pyramid we counted two hun- 
dred and ſix ſteps, but very unequal with regard to 
height. The perpendicular altitude of this ſtupen- 
dous ſtructure is computed at 500 feet, and the 
length of its inclined plane at 670 feet. So that, in 
order to complete its proper height, twenty-three 
feet are wanting, when it would have terminated in a 

int. But after all the admiration, which its height 
has raiſed, Mr. Greaves obſerves, that the ſteeple of 
St: Paul's church, before it was conſumed by fire, 
was higher than this pyramid ; being, according to 
Camden, 534 feet in papa height from the 

und. 

We now determined to enter the pyramid, and 
for that purpoſe had ordered our ſervants to clear 
away 2 ſand which the wind had driven againſt the 


pyramid 
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pyramid, and thereby ſtopped up the entrance; be- 


fore going in, it is alſo neceſſary to fire off ſome pi- 


ſtols, in order to frighten away the owls, bats, ſnakes, 
and other reptiles harbouring here, and which, it ſeems, 
on theſe exploſions, haſten away to their lurking- 
places. But our directions had been ſo badly exe- 
cuted, and ſuch quantities of ſand left at the en- 
trance, that we were obliged to creep upon our 
bellies. e ; 

On entering the pyramid you deſcend through an 
arched paſſage hewn in the rock, and incruſted with 
marble. This paſſage is only three feet ſix inches 


in breadth, and the length eighty-four feet. The 


deſcent is very troubleſome, and forms an angle with 
the ſide of the pyramid of about 35 degrees. You 
next paſs through a very narrow entrance, into ano- 
ther paſſage, alſo hewn .in the rock, and about the 
ſame dimenſions, except the length, which is ninety- 
ſix feet. This paſſage aſcends, and therefore you 
are obliged to put your feet into certain holes, ſup- 
porting yourſelf at the ſame time with your hands. 
It terminates at a ſquare area or landing-place, 
twelve feet long, and three feet four inches broad. 
From this landing-place you enter an aſcending 
gallery, which leads directly to the upper room. 
The roof of this gallery is ſharp, ſomething in the 
form of an aſs's back, its length an hundred and 
thirty-ſix feet, and its breadth between the walls fix 
feet and a half; but there is a ſtone bench on each 
ſide, a foot and a half broad, and of the ſame height. 
The roof of this gallery is twenty-two feet and a 
half above the pavement, and the walls conſiſt of 
nine ſtones on each ſide, ſeven of which project two 
inches and a half, This gallery is of poliſhed 
marble; has ſeveral holes in the floor to prevent 
ſlipping, and leads to a magnificent chamber, built 
of Thebaic marble, thirty-ſix feet in length, eighteen 
in breadth, and the fame in height. The walls are 

2 | G 4 | compoſed 
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compoſed of five ranges of ſtones, of equal dimen- 
ſions, and the ceiling of nine tables of the ſame mar- 
ble. Near the end of this room, about four feet 
diſtance from the wall, is an empty and open tomb, 
or ſarcophagus, of the ſame Thebaic r It is 
of one ſingle piece, and on being ſtruck, rings like 
a bell. It is ſeven feet in length, three and a half 
in height, and ſix inches in thickneſs. Near this 
tomb is a hole, or opening in the floor, about three 
pres long, and twelve feet deep; probably made 
ately by ſome Arab, in expectation of finding trea- 
ſure. | | 
Ox each ſide of the chamber are two apertures in 
the wall; but to what diſtance they extend cannot 
be determined. They were probably left when the 
chamber was built; but the original intention is un- 
known. . . | 
AT the entrance into this chamber is another 
opening, but at preſent nearly choaked up with ſand. 
We diicharged our piſtols ſeveral times in this cham- 
ber; and on doing the like in one of the apertures 
of the wall, the exploſion was ſucceeded by a 
very ſonorous echo, which repeated the ſound ſeveral 
times. h : 
Ms. Greaves obſerves, that, by attending to the nar- 
row deſcent at the entrance of-the pyramid, and the 
length of the firſt and ſecond paſſages, which aſcend, 
and lead to the center of the pyramid, the reaſon of 
- the echo, mentioned by Plutarch, is eafily conceived ; 
for the ſound being confined, and carried in thoſe 
paſſages, as in ſo many pipes, finding no iſſue, re- 
flects on itſelf, and cauſes a circulation of the air, 
which, by degrees, vaniſhes as the motion ceaſes. 
Havixe with a pleaſing ſurprize ſeen theſe parti- 
culars, we returned the ſame way we came; but one 
of our companions, by not placing his feet properly 
in the holes, miſſed his ſtep, and ſlid down to the 
end of the gallery, without receiving the leaſt oh 
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At the end of the gallery is a well, twenty-ſeven fa- 
ſchom deep. It is not entirely perpendicular, but di- 
vided into four parts, two of which are perpendicu- 


ect ch Al en 
nb, lar, and the other two oblique. It is ſaid to terminate 
- is in a ſubterraneous paſſage leading to the other pyra- 
ike mids. But granting this to be true, the ſand mult 


long ſince have rendered ſuch paſſage impracticable. 
Mr. Thevenot relates, that a Scotch nobleman could 
not be perſuaded from venturing down this well, 
though it ſwarmed with bats ; but he was ſoon con- 
vinced of his error, for it was with the utmoſt diffi- 

culty that he preſerved himſelf from being deſtroyed 
by chem; nor did he eſcape without ſeveral wounds, 
tho' he aſcended as faſt as poſſible. | 

THis well is on the left ſide of the landing-place, 
in coming out of the pyramid, and at the bottom 
of the firſt aſcending gallery. From hence a paſſage 
of 113 feet in length, three feet in breadth, and the 
ſame in height, leads to an arched chamber, covered 
with large tables of marble. It is eighteen feet in length, 
ſixteen in breadth, and the walls eleven feet three inches 
in height. The roof is not flat, but ſhelving, and 
meeting above in an angle, each plane being ten feet 
broad trom the center of the roof to the wall. This 
room afforded nothing worth notice; but the ſmell, 


he like that of the upper chamber, was almoſt inſup- 
d, portable, and doubtleſs ariſes from the ordure of the 
of multitudes of vermin which infeſt this place. It is 
d; therefore proper, before you enter it, to fire piſtols 
We ſeveral times, which conduces greatly to purify the 


air, | 
Havinc viſited this celebrated ſtructure, we re- 
freſhed ourſelves in the ſhadow of the pyramid ; 
which ſufficiently confutes the common report, that 
the pyramids caſt no ſhadow : Though it is obſerved 
by Pliny and Laertius, that Thales, the Mileſian, 
above two thouſand years ago, meaſured the height 
of the pyramids by their ſhadows. 23 
Travs 
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Tuvus have I given as ſuccinct account of this large d 
pyramid as I poſſibly could; and, the dimenſions ! thir 
have ſet down were given me by M. Sicard, a miſſio- othe 
nary jeſuit, as taken by himſelf (9). que 

AFTER this ſurvey of the firſt and largeſt pyra- ve 
mid, we viſited the head of the ſphinx, and the ſe- anti 
cond and third pyramids. With regard to the for- not 
mer, it is the buſt of a woman, with the noſe a little the! 
mutilated, and is ſaid to have been formed out of the 
one ſingle rock. But 1 could find no reaſon for cal- for 
ling it a ſphinx, nothing but the head and neck be- got 
ing ſeen, though the height of it is full thirty- feet. deſc 
And it is a queſtion, whether there ever was any har 
thing more of this image than what is at preient vi- the 
ſible; though Pliny, and others, mention a body, IF 223 
and give it a magnitude really amazing, making bee 
the circumference of it to be one hundred and two feet. tha 
Some later writers have alſo mentioned a ſubterra- reje 
neous paſſage from the largeſt Pyramid to this head, nio 
which they fay is hollow; and that the Pagan prieſts wr. 
uſed here to deliver their oracles. But all this is mere for 
conjecture. and 

In the neighbourhood are ſeveral ruins of ancient nal 
ſtructures; alſo ſeveral ſmall pyramids, and ſubterra- mi 
neous paſſages, called catacombs ; but thought to ere 
have ſerved, in the early ages, for temples, and 
places where they offered their ſacrifices. to 

ABovuT a mile from hence ſtands the ſecond pyra- an 
mid. This ſtructure, from the pieces which, in ſe- gre 
veral places, ſtill lie on it, appears to have been co- his 
vered with marble ; but hitherto the entrance of it qu 
has not been diſcovered. It is, except on the ſouth- th 
fide, well preſerved, having neither chaſms nor dr 
fiſſures z and from its ſurface being every where Ml fa 
ſmooth and even, there is no poſlibility of aſcending 5 
it. | | 1 
% Theſe meaſures nearly agree with thoſe given by the late n 


Ingenious Capt. Norden, in his Travels in Ehr, &c. N 
1 Nor 


a roe 5 
= ; 
ching leſs ; and at ſome diſtance in the deſert, ſeveral 
others; as I ſhall have occaſion to mention in the ſe- 
quel. In the mean time it were to be wiſhed, that 


ns | 


ſſio- 


Jl a- ; 
W antiquity :. For all that we find in ancient authors 1s 
W not ſufficient to aſcertain, who were the builders of 


e ſe- 
for- 


ittle ; 
it of 
cal- 


though he increaſes the workmen to three hundr 
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Nor far from hence is another pyramid, but ſome- 


we had a more complete account of theſe wonders of 


theſe ſurprizing ſtructures. Joſephus tells us, that 
the Egyptians compelled the Iſraelites to build them; 
for the memory of Joſeph's ſervices being in time for- 
gotten, and the crown enjoyed by another family, the 


W deſcendants of Jacob were oppreſſed with all kinds of 


hard labour. They are ſaid to have dug canals from 
the Nite, and thrown up walls and dikes, as fences 
againſt the inundations of that river; and alſo, to have 
been employed in erecting theſe pyramids, as a work 
that would not ſoon be finiſhed. But this account is 
rejected by Marſham, and thoſe who follow the opi- 
nion of the Greeks. Manethon, an old Egyptian 
writer, relates, that in the firſt dynaſty, Venephs the 
fourth king, cauſed ſome pyramids to be erected ; 
and that Suphis, the ſecond king of the fourth dy- 
naſty, was the founder of the largeſt. If this be ad- 
mitted, it will follow, that theſe ſtructures were 


erected before the time of the patriarch Abraham. 


HzroporTvus aſcribes the firſt and largeſt pyramid 
to king Cheops, who flouriſhed after the Trojan war ; 
and adds, that this king began the building of the 


'greateſt pyramid, in order to find employment for 


his ſubjects ; that it was built of ſtones dug from 
quarries in the mountains of Arabia, and brought 
thither by veſſels on the Mile; and that above a hun- 
dred thouſand perſons were employed, thirty thou- 
ſand every month ; and that they were ten years 


| in bringing the ſtones from the quarries. Diodorus 


Siculus calls the founder of this Pyramid Chemmis z 
but agrees with Herodotus, with regard to time, 


and 
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and ſixty thouſand ; and both agree with Fliny, tha 
it was twenty years in building. ; 

WITH regard to the ſecond pyramid, both 3. 
dotus and Diodorus Siculus make the founder to ha 
been Cephrenes, brother to Cheops, or Chemmiz 
The third is generally attributed to king Mycerinus, 
the ſecond fon of Chemmis; though others will hat 
it to have been built by Rhodope, a favourite concu-ſ 
bine of king Amazis. Herodotus ſays, that he had 
his information from the Egyptians themſelves, tho 
they little agreed with one another, concerning th: 
time and architects; and Diodorus Sicu'us, jib. i, 
Jays, At de pyramidibus nullus omnino, nec apud indige. 
nas, nec inter ſcriptores eſt conſenſus. Alit a regibus fi. 
pra memoratis ( ſcilicet Cheops & Mycerinas ;) alii ab alii 
edufias memorant, i. e. with regard to the building 
of the pyramids, there is no agreement, either among 
the inhabitants or writers, ſome ſaying they were 
built by the above kings (Cheops and Mycerinus) 
and others, that they were founded by very different 

erſons. 

Tris is alſo confirmed by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. 
lib. xxxvi. cap. xii. who ſays, that every thing re. 
lating to the origin of the pyramids is uncertain ; and 
after conſulting twelve authors who have mentioned 
them, he concludes with ſaying, Inter onmes eos non 
conſtat, @ quibus fate ſunt, juſtiſſmo caſi obliteratis 
tantæ vanitatis auftoribus, i. e. there is not the 
leaſt agreement among them, with regard to the 
builders ; and thus, by a very juſt accident, the 
founders of ſuch ſtupendous vanities are ſunk into the 
oblivion. 

TRE Arabians hows a tradition, that the pyramid 
were built before the deluge ; for the writer of a trea- 
tiſe called Morat Alzeman, tells us, that ſome are of 
opinion that Joſeph, others Nimrod, and others 
queen Dalakah, was the founder of theſe pyra- 
Tids : others hold, that they were built by the Iſra- 


elites, 
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elites, and others, that they were erected before the 
Jaeluge (of which the inhabitants of ZAgypr had 


2 tha 


Hero. 


O have 


mmi writer, ſays, that after all his enquiry among the 

rinus learned of Egypt, he could get no certain account of 

1 hay them; and is, for that reaſon, inclined to conſider 

nc. them as antediluvian ſtructures ; for, if they had 

1c ha been built ſince that cataſtrophe, he thinks there muſt 
tho have been ſome remembrance of their origin. But 

g tie however this be, I can, with great truth, affirm, 

lib. chat on the top of the largeſt pyramid we found a 

dige. I kind of ſoft ſtone, nearly reſembling our chalk, in 

is /i- which we diſcovered a congeries of ſhells, and a pe- 
ali trified lentiſk fruit. C | 

Iding THERE is alſo the ſame difference between writers, 

mong i with regard to the great pyramid, whether it was 

ele Bi ever completed; moſt maintain the negative; ſeve- 
anus ral ſtones being wanting at the top. Nor does it 
erent appear to have been ever covered with marble, like 

the ſecond, It is added, that this pyramid being built 

Hiſt by Cheops, one of the moſt tyrannical kings of Egypt, 

> © i the inhabitants would neither ſuffer the pyramid 

and to be compleated, nor his body depoſited in it; for 
oned Bi it is the general opinion, that the pyramids were in- 

5 100 i tended for ſepulchres. 

Talis Orurxs, on the contrary, affirm, that this pyra- 
the WF mid was completely finiſhed ; but afterwards attempts 
thc BY were made to demoliſh it; and accordingly the mar- 

the BY ble, with which it was covered, was taken off, and 

into the ſtones, which ſeem to be wanting at the top, 
i thrown down. And it is certain, that ſeveral mo- 
nis dern princes have formed deſigns of demoliſhing it. 
rea. Even in the year 1580, Ibrahim Paſcha intended to 

: of blow it up with gun-powder, imagining, that he ſhould 

ners find among the ruins immenſe treaſures. But Georgio 

Ta- Emo, then conſul to the republic of Venice, at Carre, 

X Fn diverted him from his project, convincing him, that 
es, | | | | the 


ſome previous knowledge) in order to ſecure their 


treaſures. Ibim Abd Alhokm, another Arabian 
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the exploſion of ſo large a quantity of gun- powder 
as would be requiſite for that purpoſe, and the frag. 
ments of flones that would be violently projecte 
from the ſtructure, would demoliſh at leaſt the great. 
eſt part of Cairo, and, at the ſame time, deſtroy mul. 
titudes of people. 

ANOTHER argument uſed in favour of its being 
completed, is, that in all probability the ſons or heirs 
of thoſe who built it, would, if the ſtructure had not 
been finiſhed, have taken care to have completed it, 
inftead of building another. The tomb in the py- 
ramid being without a cover, is no argument that 
the ſtructure was not completed, it being evident 
from the pieces, that the tomb has been opened, and 
in all probability, the cover demoliſhed. 

Id the mean time, I think it would be very pro- 

r to make a narrow ſearch in every part of this py- 
ramid, to ſee if there were not other galleries or paſ- 
ſages. It would allo be proper to take exact draw- 
ings, not only of the great, but alſo of the Jeſſer py- 
ramids, and make a more ſtrict ſcrutiny into every 
part of theſe ſtructures, provided this country was 
not in the hands of the Turks. But to open any 
other pyramid, or make any farther ſearch into theſe 
ſtructures is more than a Paſcha himſclf dares attempt. 
For the common people would immediately conclude, 
that he was ſcarching for treaſures ; and ſuch a re- 
port being carried to the Grand Signior, it would be 
immediately - concluded at the Porte, that the Paſcha 
had been ſucceſsful, and he would be obliged to give 
a ſtrict account of riches he never poſſeſſed ; and very 
fortunate if he ſaved his head. 

IT is alſo very probable, that near theſe pyramids, 
| there are pits or grottos full of mununies, or em- 
balmed bodies, and which have never yet been open- 
ed; nor in all probability ever will, unleſs this coun- 


of ſhould change! its maſter. 


I can- 
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1 cannot take my leave of theſe wonders of anti- 


Jquity, without adding the following obſervations 
made by Dr. Shaw, a very accurate and ingenious 


Engliſh writer, who viſited theſe ſtructures. 
„ THERE is no point in hiſtory that has been ſo 


« Often, and, at the ſame time, ſo variouſly treated 


« of as the pyramids of Memphis. The antients 
« abound with a diverſity of accounts and deſcrip- 
« tions concernig them, whilſt the moderns, after 


|< a much longer courſe of obſervations, have rather 


« multiplied the difficulties than, cleared them. The 
« dimenſions of the great pyramid have given occa- 
« ſion to one diſpute. Herodotus (r) makes the 
e baſe of it to be eight hundred foot long. Diodo- 
« rus (5) ſeven hundred. Strabo (t) only fix hun- 
« dred. Among the moderns, Sandys () found it 
<« to be three hundred paces; Bellonius () three 
« hundred and twenty four; Greaves (x) {ix hun- 
ce dred and ninety-three Engliſh feet; and Le 
* Bruyn (y)) ſeven hundred and four, and we may 
% ſuppole them to be, of France, which make about 
* ſcven hundred and fifty of our meaſure. There 
* is no way to reconcile theſe differences, and it 
% would be unjuſt to charge theſe authors with de- 
« ſigned miſtakes. Thus much then in general may 
ebe ſaid in defence and vindication of errors and diſ- 
* agreements of this kind, that at preſent none of 
* the ſides of this pyramid are exactly upon a level. 
“For there is a deſcent in paſſing from the entrance 
«* into it, all along by the eaſtern corner to the 
ſouthern ; and there is again an aſcent from this 
to the weſtern point; whilſt the ſides which regard 
the welt and the north, have been greatly en- 
* croached upon by thoſe large drifts of ſand, which 


(r) Herod. Eut. J 124. (/) Diod Sic. Bibl. lib. i. p. 40: 
J Strab. Geog. lib. xviii. p. 555. (a) Sandys's Trav. p..99. 
El. 6. (20 Bellon. Obſerv. lib. ii. p. 269. (x) Greavii 
Pyramidographia, (0) Le Bruyn's Voyage, cap. xxxvi. 1 
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the Eteſian winds, during a long courſe of years, 
«© have brought along with them. As therefore it 
e will be difficult to find its true horizontal baſe or 
e foundation, it being likewiſe uncertain, which is 
« the chief thing to be conſidered how far theſe 
« d:ifts of ſand may have been accumulated above it, 
ce all calculations of this kind muſt be very different, 
and exceedingly precarious, according to the po- 
ce ſition of the adjacent ſand, and other circum- 
e ſtances, at the particular time when theſe obſerva- 

e tions were made. _ 5 
« Ne1THER does it appear, that either this or any 
other of the three great Pyramids, were ever 
finiſned. For the pes in the entrance into the 
* greateſt being placed archwiſe, and to a greater 
height than ſeems neceſſary for ſo ſmall an en- 
trance, there being alſo a large ſpace left on each 
fide of it, by diſcontinuing ſeveral of the parallel 
rows cf ſteps, which,, in other places, entirely 
furround the pyramid ; theſe circumſtances, I 
fay, in the architecture of this building, ſeem to 
point out to us ſome farther deſign, and that at 
this entrance, there might have been originally in- 
tended a large and magnificent portico. Neither 
* were theſe ſteps (or little altars, Bwuor, as Hero- 
dotus (z) calls them) to remain in the ſame con- 
dition: inaſmuch as they were all of them to be 
ſo filled with pryſmatical ſtones, that each ſide 
of the pyramid, as in Cæſtius's at Rome, was to 
lye ſei6hih, and upon a plane, Let nothing of 
this kind aþpears to have been ever attempted, in 
the lefſer or in the greater of theſe pyramids, 
* the latter of which wants likewiſe a great part of 
the point, where this filling up was to commence; 
but in the ſecond, commonly called Chephrenes's 
« pyramid, which may hint to us what was intended 
in them all, we ſee near a quarter of the whole 
(z) Herod: Eut. F 125. 


« pile 


maſſivereſs of the greateſt part of thèm, they 
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* pile very beautifully filled vp, and ending at the 
« top in @ point. The ſtones wherewith the pyra- 
« mids are built, are from five to thirty feet long (2), 
« and from three to four feet high, agteeable'per- 


o haps to the depth of the ſtrata from whence they 
'« were hewn. Yet potwithſtanding the 1 de 


ave 
« all been laid in fert, which, 4x pteſent, eakly 
« crumbles to powder, though originally no doubr 
« it was of greater tenaclty, As rhe cd 7 858 of jt 
«c _ to be the ſame with what is ſtill made uſe of 
JJC - 2900099520 33 

« Tax ancients inform us that“ the ftones were 
« brought from the mountains of Arabia, or from 
« the Trojan mountains. Yet notwithſtanding the 
ce oreat extravagance and ſurpriſing undertakings of 
« the Egyptian kings, it does not ſeem. probable 
that they would have been at the yaſt labour and 


2 2 
8 
14 


* 


s expence of bringing materials from ſo great à diſ- 


« tance, when they might have been fapplied der 
« thoſe very places where they were to be employed. 
« For what makes the bulk and outſide at leaſt, of 
« all theſe” pyramids, is not of marble, but of free 
«ſtone, which is of the ſame nature and contexture, 
* has the accidents and appearances of ſpars, fol}l 
*© ſhells; Collie ſubſtances, Sc. as are com mon to 
« the nounirains pe.” or ee tnatitier Fofeph's 
e well; as it is called at Cairo, the quarries of Mec- 
% catte, near the fame; the catacombs of Sacara; 
« the Sphinx, and the chambers that ate cut out of 


« pyramids,” do all- of them diſcover the ſpecific 
marks ant chatacteriſtics of the pyramidal ſtones, 
and, as far as I could perceive, were not at all to be 
© diſtinguifhed' from thein. The pyramidal ſtones 
were therefore, in all probability, taken from this 
1492 ee rene ene 34 


wo F% * - 


(z) Herodotus makes none of theſe: ones leſs, than thirty feet, 


z0id, $ 124. 


Vol., It. H neighbourhood; 


eir pro 


ia 7 17 1 12 mel, N pri 9 
, eſpecially 4 dia, is not enti a heap 8 
0 e inaſmuch as that portion of it which, i 4 
lies below, the horizontal ſection of the entrance, 
44 2 to | Re. 2othung more than an incruſtation of Ml .. P 
the Riad rock, Fe: Yoon 1 it 18 1 i, u. 
3 in adyancin throug narrow p this WM... 
4 rock is 9 diſcovered : the lower chamber aio . P: 
4 2 with the bat N an! lies 2 a le · 00 


ne that the TORE. which, 
foundation, muſt have been looked MI .. bi 
« upon with wonder and attention, ſhould not haue ; 
1 Nen por certain tradition of the time when 
ey were founded, or of the names of their foun- MI. ele 

40 0 Pliny (a) reckons up 2 number o authors « ir 
« who have written of the pyramids,. and all o P 


« for 
'< them, he tells us, diſagree concerning the perſons . 
4. who hallt them. No a8 ene el Yes , from « — 
J tiche inphemoris, the. IO arning, -wbere i Wl. d 
' 50 was alſo preten 4 52 5 1 


br cal account, had en kept | 
. e char their. gr Is Ho fla 


- us. from "the money 4, the.c 


0 Nat, Hift: I. x xvi. c. 12. 
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er were the work of 


fs 4 
M again, that the two gat | 

ue WF « the ſhepherd Philition, and the leaſt had the harlot 

0 WW © Rhodope for its foundreſs, ——— _ a 


Neither is there an univerſal conſent for what 


ds, „ uſe or intent they were; deſigned. Pliny aſſerts 
4 « that they were built for oſtentation, or to keep an 
1 « idle people in employment. Others, which is the 
J © moſt received opinion, that they were to be the 
. « {epulchres of the Egyptian kings (6)... 
hy And an Arabian hiſtarian acquaints us, that this 
s i © pyramid was e about nine hundred years ago, 
« by Almamon, the renowned Cailiph of Babylon, and 
e. that they found in it, ' towards the top, a chamber, 


) * i « with a hollow ane, in which there was a ſtatue - 


iN « like a man, and wirhin it a man upon whom was 
wm OF breaſt · plate of gold {ct with je wels, and upon 
* this breaſt · plate lay a ſword of ineſtimable price, 


* © and at his head a carbuncle of the bigneſs of an egg. 
c « ſhining like the light of the day, and upon him 
"en WY were CbaraRters wrote with a pen, which no man 


“ underſtgod. -: But if Cheops, Suphis, or whoever 


CT « elſe way the founder of the great pyramid, intended 
r. it only for his ſepulchre, what occaſion was there 
W for ſuch a narrow: floping entrance into it; or 
| « for the well, as it is called, at the bottom of the 


gallery; or for the lower chamber with a large 


55 * niche, in the eaſtern wall of it; ot from the long 
0 narrow cavities in the walla, or ſides of the upper 
[ja «© room or for the two. ancechambers, and lofty 
* i pallery wich benches on each fide, that introduce 

* us into it ? „CCC 
As the whole of the Egyptian theology was 
* * clothed in myſterious emblems and figures, it ſeems 


reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that all theſe turnings, apart- 


MR Sn 
10 for ſame nobler purpoſe, and that che deity which 


3) See Lucan, lib, vii. vet. 698. lib, is. ver. 195. Likes 
ue Strabo, lib. xvii, Diod. Sic. lib. .. 
1 H 2 „ 
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to be worſhiped within. For the catacombs, « 7 
46 burying places, are plain vaulted chambers, hewn 40 
out 'of the natural rock,. The great revefence „ 
and regard which Suphis in particular, one of the 6 1 
ſuppoſed founders, is ſaid to have paid to the pods, 25 
<< vill not a little favour ſuch a ſuppoſition; and even 4 
c provided this ſhould be diſputed, no places cer. « x 
_ < tainly-could have been more ingenioufly' contrived, TH 
for thoſe: ſecret chambers. or adyta, which had ſo & 4 
great a ſhare in the Egyptian myſteries and'initia- « þ 
Mommtded bb dy: {i benno 57 fn ern fg « jt 
<< IT has been already obſerved, that. Cephrene «gy 
% was ſuppoſed to have built the ſecond pyramid, and ir 


* Mycerinus the third; but for what intent? Not to 
be their ſepulchres: As there was no paſſage [cf WW «: 
open into them, as into the great pyramid, they tic 
<& muſt have been pulled down, and built again after 600 W 
t their deceaſe, before their bodies could have been ff « do 
introduced and depoſited within them. If indeed cc 
we had any tradition that theſe pyramids had been I inc 
built by ſome pious ſucceſſors over the tombs of an. 
*:their anceſtors, there would then be leſs ocean far 
to call in queſtion an opinion that had been ſo ge. cof 
Anerally received. But if no report of this king oc- WM ve 
S curs in hiſtory; if the founders made no proviſion bei. 
< in them for their interment; but contrived them, x « 441 
< far as we know or are informed, to be cloſe com- pac 
pact buildings, it may be ſo far preſumed, that the Bl pret 
< two leſſer py ramids at leaſt could never have been WM © qua 
<« intended merely for ſepulchres. © 21 Oni, 

2 Bur it may be urged that the ſquare cheſt of gu. « dem 
* nite marble, in the upper chamber of the great pj il « righ 
<« ramid; has always been taken for the coffin a racte 
Cheops; and conſequently, that the pyramid ite . whic 
. might have been intended for the place of his {& © been 
« pylture. Might not this cheſt have been rauf, and [ 
« ceſigned for ſome religious uſe, and to have ben 

3 | as & concern! 


* „ 
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concerned either in the myſtical worſhip of Oſiris, 


Ta length of it, Which 1s above fix feet, does 
indeed favour the received opinion, bur the heighth 


2 ual dimepſions of the Egyptian 
* coffins. Thoſe which I Have ſeen, ahd hy them 


Go 4 


* being inſcribed” with hieroglyphics, and 'qhade ex- 


dry 


* demonſtrates, they were to be erected, "and ſet up- 


oe > 
441 
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.« Tux manner likewiſe in which it is placed, is 
& quite different from that, generally obſerved by the 
« Egyptians in depoſiting. their dead bodies ; inaſ- 
% much as the mnmmies always ſtand upright, where 


t time or accident have not diſturbed them; whereas 


« this cheſt lies flat, and level with the floor. If this 
< cheſt then was not intended for a coffin, (and indeed 
« Herodotus expreſsly tells us that Cheops was buried 
* upon an iſland in the vaults below, where the Nile 
<« was admitted, the ſame probably with the bottom 
tc orendof n. where Strabo places the 9yxy,) 
*© we have ſo far a preſumptive argument, that the 
« pyramid, from this very circumſtance, could not 
« — been intended for a ſepulchre. Nay upon the 
860 ſuppoſition that Cheops and others had been buried 
<« within the precincts of this, or any other of the 


« pyramids, yet ſtill this was no more than was prac- 


e tiled in other temples, and would not therefore 


« deſtroy the principal uſe and deſign for which they 
te might have been erected. And indeed I am per- 


= 


* ſuaded that few perſons, who will attentively con- 
“ ſider 3 
* and contrivance of the ſeveral apartments in the 
« inſide of the. greateſt, together with the ample 
ce provifien that was made near this and the ſecond 
*« pyramid,-for the reception, as it may be ſuppoſed, 
«of the pricfts who were there to officiate, but wil 
4 conclude that the Egyptians intended the larger of 
them for one of the places, as all of them were ta 
s beat leaſt the objects of their worſhip and devotion. 
© STRARO,. as far as I, know, is the only perſon 
« among the ancients, who ſeems to have been ac- 
tt quainted with the narrow entrance into the great 


. Pyramid, which. he tells us had a ftone placed in 


* the. mouth, of it to be removed at pleaſure; We 


« haye only a ſmall aſcent up to this entrance at pre· 
. * ſent, which in his time was ſituated much higher, 
* ox nearly in the middle of the pyramid ; whereby 

j 004mg * Ane & ye 


2 wy 


figure of theſe piles, the ſtructure 
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© we are ſufficient apprized of the extraordinary in- 
« croachments, which the annual drifts of ſand have, 
« fince that time, made upon the öfiginal founda- 
« tion. However, if this paſſage had been thus ear- 
ly left open, it is very extraordinary that it ould 
have been known to Strabo; that the vaults 
« and ſubterraneous chambers ſhould have been 
known to Herodotus; that the well ſhould have 
« been known to Pliny ; and yet, that no particular 
« acegunt or deſcription ſhould have been left us, 
either of the ſquare vaulted chamber, that lies 
upon the ſame floor with the well; or of the long 
e and lofty gallery, that ariſes from thence ; or 0 
the two cloſets, or anti-chambers, with their niches - 
and other devices, which we enter, on our arrival 
at the top of this gallery; or of the moſt ſum- 
* ptuous and ſpacious. chamber, incruſtated all oyer | 
with granite marble, that we are conducted into 
4 afterwards ; or of the ſquare cheſt commonly cal- 
« led the tomb of Gheops, which is placed. upon che 
« floor, on the right hand in entering the chamber. 
And as all theſe places are very curious and re- 
% markable, it is the more utiaccountable, why they 
© ſhovild have been neglected or overlooked, or the 
« deſcriptions of them have been omitted by thoſe | 
authors; eſpecially as the wall, which would have 
< eaſily introduced them into this large ſcene of 
* antiquity, was well known to one of them. 
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LEAST 


the ſtupendous pyramids,” we purpoſed alſo to 
viſit the mummy-pits at Jacara, as we were now at 


city. It ſtood on the river Acheron, properly a branch 
Ar 


of che Mie. | 
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7 Arx our arrival at Jacara, we found Gurte ur- 
5 terly diſappointed. The Engliſh conful had, indeed. „ 
few days before, ordered his interpreter to ſend. A 
meſſenger for giving notice to clear the paſſage to, 
the pits againſt our arrival; but nobody eemed to 
WW. know any "thing of ſuch a welfage ſo 4 we had 
4 no opportunity of ſeeing theſe pits., Beſides, we had 
| no letter to Iimael: Bey's ſteward, to whom the vil- 
lage belonged ; for by ſuch a letter, accompanied. 
f Wl with a ſmall preſent, every thing would have been 
o Ml opened to us. Alſo our having with us an officer of 
at Ml Circas Bey, who was at variance with Iſmael Bey, 
e contributed to our diſappointment: * But what abſo- 
1e lutely rendered our o_ abortive, was, that the x 
8. Engliſh captain, who ſpoke Arabic, and who was 
20 the leader of our Join, had the day before quar- ' 
d relled with father Sicard, whom we had deſired to 
* accompany us, and ſhew us every thing worth no- 
at Wl tice in our way; and this ecclefiaſtic being piqued 
1 at the heat of the Engliſhman, determined to acconi- ' 
in WM pany us no further; for otherwiſe, being well ac-_ 


e- MW quainted with the cuſtoms of the country, he would 
* doubtleſs have found ſome e —_ Pk removing 
1. che difficulty. Thus we we n to return, 
n- vithout having ſeen any thing; and the *pealapts, | 
p- Wl underſtanding” we had no letter for the beer, 
1: WT intimated to us, that they would not, on any coll 


, Wl fideration, ſuffer us to ſee the mummy-p its, We 
he IM were, however, firmly determined to 3 a ſecond 
er ¶ expedition hither; an Account of which will be ey, 
in the ſequel; - - 

Is our return to Cain. we  diried 1 in a Coptie A” 
vent, ſituated on the Mile, nearly oppoſite to a 275 | 
lage called Torre, from the ancient city of They, 2 
company of Trojans being ſaid to have ſettled iÞy 
on the deſtruction of their city, and built 4 town” 
called Trejanorum Vicus, or Tre . av 83 = 
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A wx. farther we croſſed the Mz. and paſſed by 
another Coptic convent and ſoon after aſcended a 


mountain, on which i 


is à ſquare, tower, common 
called the houſe of \ 4 


Moſes ; and near. it the valley, 


thought to be that . the Iſraelites, when they 
were 


gathered together, pitched their tents. We 
alſo at a diſtance perceived a high mountain, on 


which Moſes is ſaid to have frequently withdrawn to 


pray. And before we reached Cairo we ſaw another 
eee and at ſome diſtance from it, on an 
eminence, an old 
erected by the 

Bing returned to Caro, we viſited ſome places in 
hy hbourhood of that city j particularly a vil- 
411 a half from Cairo, containing ſeveral delightful 
ſummer-houſes and gardens. One of them has a 
very good well of ſpring-water, which is conſidered 
wy a very extrao circumſtance. .The water is 

by means of a wheel, on the eircumference 
of ch 7 are faſtened earthen pots; this wheel is 
a 22. and the water received into a reſer- 


voir, whence it is carried by pipes to all parts of the 


4 * to tradition, the Virgin Mary, 
during he y in Egypt, made uſe of this water, 
and lived $29.19 Tat mode wie the houſe itſelf 
being ſtill id where the holy family reſided ; 
and near it a largr. fycamore, or Pharaoh's fig- tree, 
which. they pretend is a ſhoot of that, under whoſe 
ſhadow the irgin Mary uſed to ſit with the infant 


Jeſus in her Jap; ſome, indeed, will have it to be 


the very identical tree. 

HRE formerly grew. the famous balſam- trees 
which yielded the ceſebrated balm of Gilead, or bal- 
og Mcca; but at preſent not one is to be ſeen, 
they having all been tranſplanted to Mecta, except 
one, which continued here a. ng time; but has 
ben ſome time dead. | 


I HAVE 


. faid to have been 


Mat berra, or Mattharia, about an hour 
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I rave frequently eat here a kind of dried ſweet 
beans, called /liqua dulcis, or ſiliqua edulis. In Holland 
they are generally called St. John's bread, from a no- 
tion, that the baptiſt uſed them for food in the wilder- 
neſs ; tho? they grow in much greater plenty in Pa- 
Hine and Judea. The Arabians call this tree carob, 
and the Greeks xagwa oo 
AzovuT à mile from this place is a beautiful obe- 
lik, ſtanding in the middle of the now ruined city 
of Heliopolis. It is formed out of one ſingle. piece 
of red granite, and decorated on all ſides with hiero- 
lyphics and emblems. Its preſent height is about 
xty royal feet; the remaining part, together with. 
the pedeſtal, being buried under the ſand. The ſide 
of this obeliſk, meaſured at the ſurface of the ground, 
is five feet nine inches. It is ſomethin — Aur 
near the bottom by the Arabians, who, denng per 
ſuaded there are treaſures hid under it, have attempt - 
ed to throw it down. They call the place where it 
ſtands, or rather, the obeliſk itſelf, Ain el chamb, 
Ix our return, we paſſed by an old and ſpacious 
building, commonly called the Red-Sea warehouſe, 
goods intended to be ſent to the coaſt of that ſea be- 
ing laid up there; and on the left hand were ſeveral 
moſques and tombs of the ancient ſoldans, now de- 
cayed. After leaving theſe ruins, we entered the 
city of Cairo, thro a grand gate of free - ſtone, called 
babel foutom. _ | | 
Some days after, father Sicard, being now per- 
fectly reconciled, accompanied us to Old Cairo. In 
our way to the gate we. pal through a ſtreet, 
which, but a few days before, had been inhabited 
by public proſtitutes, who had been driven thence, . 
and their houſes demoliſhed, by the Ali Aga of Cairo. 
He alſo did the ſame by all the houſes he could diſ- 
cover where wine was ſold, puniſhing the ſellers with 


ma (fo 


the baſtinado and heavy fines. At a ſmall diſtance 


from 
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from the gate we came to a burying: place, famous 
for the ſepulchre of a Turkiſh ſanton. He was cal. 
Jed Sheigh el himari, i. e. the patron. of the aſſes. And 
accordingly thoſe creatures, when ſick, are brought 
hither, left all night at his tomb, and i in the morn- 
ing are faid to be perfectly recovered.” 

OLD CAIRO lies about a quarter of an hour 
from New Cairo, and the road to it bounded on both. 
fides by high ſand-hills; ; but ſome paces before you 
_ the place, .is a well, from whence the water is 

ed by an aqueduct to the caſtle. At ſome di. 
Fans betow the ſurface of the well, is a wheel 
turned by four oxen, by which means the water is 
drawn up into a large baſon, and from thence runs 
| into the aqueduct. 
"OED CAIRO Was 'Forinetly © much nurger than int 
at preſent, and called Batylon ; being built by ſame pla 
inhabitants of that capital, who ces leave from dur 
Cambyſes to ſettle here. The ruins ſtill remaining pie 
ſufficiently ſhew, that this city was formerly very. MW ar 
large; but the trade being removed to New Cairo, fat 
it is now very thin of inhabitants, and great num- mo 
bers of the houſes falling into ruins. I cannot, + 
however, be ,perſuaded, Ne its fituation is much an: 
more convenient than that of New Cairo, as ſtanding ciſe 


nearer the Nie; and when this river overflows its Gr 
banks, the water runs cloſe by the city in a very ca- eve 
pacious canal, whe en great numbers of the Pale gen 
inhabitants of New. Cairo retire hither. * 17 


Turs city is at preſent chiefly inhabited by Cop- leet 
tic Chriſtians, intermixed with a few Greeks, who but 
are Allowed the public exerciſe of their religion caſſ 
The fathers of the Hoy Land have alſo here a got, 
of convent, though ſeldom above three or four re- wal 
ſide in jt. The intention of - theſe fathers is to con- 1 
vert the Coptics; but hitherto they have had very the; 
little ſucceſs; though they are ſo far from offering Par! 


them any inſult, that they frequently conſult m_— ; tg 
| ut 
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bur generally with regard to the difeaſes of the b 

One of the fathers accompanied us to the church of 
St. Sergius, belonging to the Coptis, which is one 
of the largeſt they have, and where their patfiarch js 
conſecrated. It has only one altar, and that Au- 
dated; the oratory allo for celebrating maſs!” is ſe; 
rated from the reſt of the church? Behind the a 

are ſeveral ſemi- circular ſteps: Ef marble; but 1 
other reſpects; this ſpacious church is far fromm being 
ſplendid, and kept in a very negligent” mimte. 
:What chiefly engaged my intention in * way” the 
variety of glas lamps, of all colours; the art. 'of 
9 which is at preſent unknown. 
Uxpkn this! church is à grotto,; mow corvette 
into a chapel, being, according to tradition, tie » 
place where the holy family reſided. Theerdof 5 
Jdupported by ſmall marble pillars, and in it is 4 lars 
piece of wood, pretended to have been part of Noa 
rk. This place is held in ſueh veneration by the 
fathers of the Hey Land, that ehey pay a ſum vf 
money for the privilege of ſaying maſs here. 

- AcainsT the wall, at the end of the chapel, B 
an inſeription, whoſe explanation for ſome tirhe exer- 
ciſed the erudition of the antiquarians. either 
Greek, Copti, nor Mahometan, could read it, or 
even tell the character it was written in, till che hl 
genious father Sicard ſolved. the difficulty. It in, 
ly the common epitaph of a Frenchman, who,” 
ſeems; died about two hundredyears ago ar Cate 
but done in a very od Gothit character. What- Ge 
caſioned the greateſt difficulty here was, — | 
ſtone, containing the (inſcription, Was N 
wall in an inveited poſition. if] / H 7 

Wr also viſited another Coptie church, Gille 0 
tbeir language, Malca, i. e. ſtanding high. e. 
part of a round tower, and the aſcent to it — 5 A 
tight-of ſteps. This tower is of great antiqu 
ad thought to have been built in the time of Ta mz 
N byſes; ; 
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byſes;; and afterwards ſerved as a barrack for the 
. Roman . ſoldiers, when Egypt was under that empire, 
Ba church has two naves; but without either 


F< ROM. — 
the. fame kind, inhabited by poor Greeks: of both 
Jexes,; who live on charity. Here we were 
conducted into a church dedicated to St. George, 
which afforded nothing particular except a pillar, to 
When | faſtened: a chain, for confining idiots or 
ad. people in order to their being recovered by 
interceſſion of that ſaint. Before this pillar is 
= in a nich, an arm, ſaid by ſome to have be- 
aged to St. George ; but others will have it to be a 
” xelict. af St. ed wah At the time of the over- 
flowing of the Nile, ſeveral Greeks from Cairo reſide 
in this tower, which is then very cool and pleaſant. 
Above the church is a handſome terrace, with ſmall 
rpoms for the entertainment of who never 
fail, at their hpi nes to leave ſome donation to 
dhe church, and the poor maintained here. 
1 canxor leave O Cairo, without notice 
of certain large buildings, ſurrounded with a very 
called aro ur bye 
_ by 
CREE rae, bo "hot 
©, * peop 
Ohriſtians and Mahometans, firmly believe, that 
Good Friday, the ſkeletons of the deceaſed riſe — 
' ff their graves, and walk round the incloſure. 
Orrosirz to O Cairo we obſerved a moſque and 
2 kind of caſtle, on the banks of the Nile. 
lere the increaſe. of that river is exactiy obſerved ; 


people, who are extremely ſupenſtitious, be- 
that a cattivo achio, or evil eye of 
5 Frank, would hinder the Nile from riſing to iti pro- 


0 Per 


N eaſy for a Frank ns | 
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per height. This gifficulty, however, we found 


niche be removed by money; but they would not 


ſuffer us to take an accurate view of the place. All 


we obſerved was a lafge baſon, which has a commu- 


nication with the Me. Round this baſon is a quad- 


rangular Piazza, and in the center of it a pillars on 


which the height ef the water is marked, and con- 


ſequently the increaſe of the Mie is at all times 
known. This pillar appeared to be of marble, and 
of Turkiſh architecture. | 
BEING turned to Cairo, we next prepared for a 
voyage to Roſetta, and from hence to Mexendris : 
Accordingly we hired a ſmall veſſel, called a carjaſſe, 
for which wẽe * 315 medins, about 21. 45. 74. 
ſterling. The current carried us down the river at 
2 conſiderable rate, till the afternoon, when the 
ſtrength of wind, which was directly contrary, 
obliged us to come to an anchor at the village of 
N and again at Nœlis, about half way between 
Cairo and Roſette. Here we ſhot, in an orange- 
grove, a kind of bird called gidgjod. It was about 
the ſize of a pi feathers black with white 
ſnors; and; the. Aab long and af u dark colour. 
Theſe; birds are cemmon on He BE the Mile; 
but: the en of a fly 


s third day wm came to an — near a karge 
village called: & Hafer, where we faw ſeveral ruins 

the ancient ęity of Sails, originally an Athenian 
colony ; ; . = {ome ———— ni and 
ruins, . Here. is partie A: A Wo- 
man in a fitting poſture, formed out of a block of 
bluiſh marble; the whole is entre except the head, 
which has been carried to Cairo; and, indeed, the 
whole ſtatue would have been removed to that city, 
had not itz enormous weight rendered their at- 
tempts ahortive. The hieroglyphics are ſtill viſible 
oh it, ang the whole: & in good: * * | 


— —ͤ—h oö — 


— * 
VS WP ̃ —6UU PEAS — — 2 — — 


Jum -> — part of 


From! thence we were ſhewn a ſpot, where ang pit 
nave been dug; and we were informed, that the 


| Caimarai'thas: cauſed ſeveral peaſants to be baſtina- 


doedrtor retuſing to work; | and*that- he had found 
| camel loads of treaſurt. TRis ſtory was 
grayrly affirmed to bo erde by the Türe who accom. 


panieib us. But be this as it ray, I was "i 


pleaſed with finding near! them a 112 on whic 
was thie following l 1511 10 2711 4 jj 
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1485 we: alſo: ſfawethe ml: Mügts ſed by the 
fiſhemilen in croſſing the Nile. They conſiſt of bun- 
dles / ui reeds about a foot and a half in length, fa- 


' ſtened>rogerher, and: floared by - calabaſhes. Two 


men may ſtand on them; butithey are level with th 
water, having neither fades nor rails. 

It the afternoon we ſtopped: — the villigs 
Maſſeraiand-Chavetik;' which he pretty cloſe to each 
other: Here we ſhot ſeveral turtle doves in | their 
favourite haunts, the orange-groves; and another 
bird, about —— —— but of a green co- 
our, and reſembling a except its bill. They 
are very common in P and their fleſh remarł 


ably palatable. Here we ſaw ſeveral proſtitutes, 


who ſeem to have abandoned all ſenſe of ame; for 
they boldly aſkedus to ny thern to their huts, 
whichowere at ſome diſtance f Their 
—— —— =, we 
roun their wore coin. 
thought it, 1 — virtuso to ireſiſt their 
temptations; but q renegado Frenchman was of 'z 
different opinion q ane dd n forbear ſmiling 


: cava, x tw 
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to ſee him, at his return, perform the Turkiſh ably. 


tion of waſhing his whole body. 
We next came to a large village called Mentoubes, : 


noted alſo for proſtitutes, but had now. quitred their 
habitations, through fear of Ibrahim Bey and his 


men, who were here incamped. Theſe proſtitutes 

y a tax to the lord of the village, which entitles 
them to his protection. And. therefore a Chriſtian 
or Jew, if ſurprized with theſe women, ; eſcapes 
more eaſily than in other places: of the Turkiſh do- 
minions, as rigorous e e would be detrimen- 
tal to their intereſt. 

Ix the morning, before our arrival at Roſetta, we 
were overtaken with a ſtorm of wind and rain, which 
was the firſt rain I had ſeen in Egypt; nor did this 
extend to Cairo. On our landing at Roſetta, we re- 


| paired to the houſe of Mr. Cadenel, a French mer- 


chant, who had lately reſigned his place of Engliſh 
vice-conſul, purſuant to an order 4.4 rom the French 
court, that none ſhould execute an office under a 
foreign prince; though he ſtill acted in the ſame 
capacity, but without the title ; receiving all perſons 
recommended to him from Mr. Moor, the Engliſh 
conſul at Cairo, in a very courteous and friendly 
manner, without any ceremony, as is intimated by 
the word LIBERTAS, painted in capital letters 
over the door of his dining-room | 

ROSETTA is the ancient Canopus, by the in- 
habitants called Raſcid, from Caliph Raſeid, Who 
rebuilt and enlarged it. This is one of the richeft 
and moſt beautiful cities in Egypt, both from its 
fine ſituation on the Ne, elegant buildings, conve- 
nient kanes for merchants and goods, and extenſive 
commerce. The bazars, or marxets, are well ſtock d 
with goods and proviſions. 

Tu inhabitants in general live in large public 
buildings called otel, built. of brick, very lofty. and 
in r form; baving 1 has court in the mid- 
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dle, very convenient for tradeſmen. The roofs an 


though the far greater of them are burghers d 
tube town. Here is alſo another kind of ſoldier}, 


flat, according to the eaſtern cuſtom. Here are ſe. 
veral Turkiſh moſques, whoſe minarets greatly aug 
ment the beauty of the city. | | 

ROSETTA is built on a ſandy plain, on the 
banks of one of the branches of the Nile, and is about 
half an hour in length, and a quarter in breadth, 
but without fortifications, not having a ſingle wal 
for its defence; ſo that its whole ſafety depends on 
the difficulty of ſhips entering the mouth of the 
Nile, which falls into the fea about five miles beloy 
the city. It would, however, be no difficult tafk to 
take Roſetta, after being in poſſeſſion of Alexandria 
and the caſtle of Beguier; the diſtance between Alx. 
andria and Roſetta being only eleven or twelve 
leagues by land, and about fifty by ſea. 

Tars eity is very populous ; but the number of 
its inhabitants cannot be computed with any degree 
of accuracy, becauſe of the great number of fo- 
reigners, who, on account of the trade with Cain, 
Alexandria, and other places, are continually going 
from one to the other. The Mecca pilgrims allo in- 
—— the difficulty, as their number is 1 77 — 
fluctuating. Some ago it appeared, by a pret- 
ty exact Lil en by . to the Paſcha of 
Cairo, that the number of weavers in this cit) 
amounted to forty thouſand; and ſince that time, 
they are conſiderably increaſed. 
TE who commands in *Rofetta, under the 
Paſcha of Cairo, is at the head of all civil affairs, 
and receives the Grand Signior's duties and cuſtoms. 
And the fardar, who commands the janizaries, hs 
under him eighteen ſoubaſci, or captains of foot, 
and about two thouſand janizaries, who receive pal 


more ancient and numerous than the janizartes 


* 
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are called azaphs; but theſe were not eſteemed equal to 
e. Wil the janizaries, nor are they ſo well armed. 
ug- THERE are alſo in Roſetta about three hundred 
Jewiſh families, twenty Greek, and, a great number 
the orf Coptic. All the inhabitants uſe hand-mills for 
out grinding their corn, made by the Arabians. Ar 
dth, reſent there are no more than four French houſes in 
wall this city, and theſe only factories to the merchants 
on Bi of Marſeilles, who have alſo a vice-conſul here, in 
the ¶ ſome meaſure dependent on the conſul of Cairo, tho? 
low Wl he is not nominated by him. All theſe live in a large 
k to kane on the banks of the Nile, which is here of a 
aria great breadth. This kane commands a beautiful 
Ler- proſpect over the country called Delta; it has alſo a 
elve I mall church, and a convent of fathers of the Holy 
Land. | | 11 
r of Wx any Frank dies at Roſetta, he is carried to 
SI Bl Aexandria and buried in a church-yard near the ſea- 
| fo. ſide ; where alſo the Jews have their burial-place, 
ail, i furrounded with ſmall houſes for the ſhelter of the 
on; women, who come thither to weep over their deceaſ- 
0 med friends. Near the Franks kane is a moſque, the 
ually minaret of which leans extremely: not that it was 
pret- ſo originally, like the tower of Piſa, but contracted it 
a of from a decay in the foundation, though the Turks 
give themſelves no concern about repairing it. 
am By Taz adjacent country is very delightful, being in- 
eerſperſed with gardens of orange, palm, and other 
r the tres; but few proper for timber are ſeen here; ſo that 
fairs they are obliged to fetch that commodity from Con- 
om lantinople and Natalia. The rice grounds alſo make a 
„ bas ery elegant appearance. The country to the welt of 
foot, Ane town is ſandy, and without verdure, except a fer 
Pa elm- trees at a great diſtance from one another; but 
made lands on the other fide of the river, in the Deltg, 
her) re finely cultivated, and are, indeed, the moſt frujt- 
110 | ſpots in all Egypt; being every where interſper- 


& with canals, which convey the water from the 
a | Iz Nile; 
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Nile; and accordingly they abound with wheat, bx Wl N 


ley, rice, &c. alſo with cotton, pulſe, and herbs of ni 
all kinds; but very few fruit- trees. 8 lo 
. Here are alſo bred great numbers of all kinds of if 
Eattle, as oxen, ſheep, buffalos, ' aſſes, &c. the pa. no 
- Aures being exceeding rich. But game is very na 


ſcarce, eſpecially partridges, though other kinds of tio 
birds are common here. Near the town are alſo ſe. Ng 
veral ſmall iſlands, of which one is ſaid to have been the 
lately conſiderably enlarged, and now produces great dc! 
quantities of rice. | N 
O the north and ſouth ſides of the town, and mu 
even along the river's ſide, are ſeveral plantations of anc 
ſycamore, orange, date, and cyprus trees; and in a le 
ſome parts ſugar-canes : all which were now in their the 
molt lively verdure, _—_ to the great plenty of are 
water perpetually conveyed to the gardens, int 
Tx trade here is in ſo flouriſhing a condition, free 
that there are ſaid to be ſixty germes, or flat- bot. ny 
tom'd barks, employed in exporting goods to A-. 1 
endria, each of which carry five hundred quintals 


The ſaies alſo take in their lading in Beguier road, four 
not far from hence, becauſe of the difficulty of en mol 
tering the Mile, there not being in ſome places above pou. 
fix or ſeven feet water. But, however great te do 
commerce here is, it is chiefly carried on by the m. itſelt 
tives, the French veſſels not being allowed to com prov 
either to Roſetia or Damieta, but only to Alexa T 
an 7 £58755 2 1 1 wind 
Wix we continued at Roſetta, we ſaw a bridtities 
conducting to her huſband's houſe. Firſt came {WW derec 
veral women playing on ſmall drums, called at Srl vent: 
na rei; and next the bride ſupported by two of the { 
intimate acquaintance, who, at every third or fou ried a 
ſep, made a ſhrill tremulous noiſe, not unlike that cy un 
young Pigeons, or turkies: the proceſſion was clogs bank: 
* other women, probably ſlaves, and all, accordingly mout 


to the cuſtom of the country, veiled. 
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In Roſetta is a large area, where the Arabjans and 
Moors daily exerciſè themſelves in wreſtling, run- 
ning. throwing the lance, &c. but they are not al- 
lowed fire-arms in any part of the country. Indeed, 
if this prohibition was remitted, the Turks would 
not be long maſters of Egyp? ; theſe people being 
naturally turbulent, refractory, and fond of innova- 
tions. | * 33011055 6.” 0 eld 
O the banks of the Mie, about two miles from 
the ſea, and to the north of Roſettu, is the fort that 
defends the entrance of the river: But this fortifica⸗ 
tion conſiſts only of a ſmall ſquare, flanked with 
multangular towers, about twenty feet in diameter; 
and ſurrounded with a moat. In the center of it is 
a large ſquare tower, about twelve feet higher than 
the others. The parapets between the embraſures 
are covered with tenter-hooks, and have loop-holes 
in the upper part. The whole is firmly built of 
| free-ſtone, and has fifteen pieces of cannon, but ma- 
bot · ny of them unſerviceable. 
ex- To the N. E. of this fort, and on the oppoſite 
tab. fide of the river, is a moſque, where are fine braſs 
oad, four- pounders; and on a point of land near the 
 en- moſque is a battery of ſeven pieces from four to Tix- 
or: pounders, and. one twelve-pounder : , But this would 
the do very little damage to an enemy; nor is the fort 
- na-B itſelf well provided, either with military ſtores or 
om proviſions. / // / 0s. 
xt Tut mouth of the Nile being expoſed to the north 
wind, which here cauſes a very hollow fea, ſuch quan- 
richly tities of ſand are thrown up, that the entrance is ren! 
e e dered extremely dangerous. Accordingly no ſhip _ 
mW ventures to come near it, but in fine weather; when 
: the ſea being ſmooth, the ſand-banks are again car- 
bi ried away by the current; but the channel being ve- | 
ard ty uncertain, by reaſon of the ſhifting, of the ſand 
banks, * pilots always attend here, as at the other 
mouths; who are Om three or faur times a day; i 
2 to * 


1 


» 
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to ſound acroſs the river, and by this means are able to 
bring in the veſſels without any danger; and for which fro. 
they receive a gratuity from each. The depth of F 
the water at the mouths of the Nile, is generally not alot 
above ſix or ſeven feet, and further in ten or twelve; Jars 
but at Roſetta, commonly fifteen. I muſt here ob- c..* 
ſerve, that the entrance of the Nile is ſo dangerous, ove 
that it is become a proverb for any difficult under- Wl 1;,. 
taking; and this I muſt own was what induced us to the 
alter our intention of going by water to Alexandria, the 
and hire mules, for which we paid forty-three medins, ¶ cou. 
about ten ſhillings ſterling, But at our leaving Roſetta, 


COUT 
as before at our entrance, a medin was required of Foo | 
each, for Caphar, e | teen 

0 IK: 95: this 
e Fs OL RETIRED 3 eee 
| | jourt 
C. HAP UI. turn. 
„ . a vil 
y from Roſetta to Alexandria; with ſome mer, 
. account of the. latter, its ports, and adjacent wo | 
' country, Return to Roſetta, and Cairo. en 
+ | vey 1 
| E left Roſetia at break of day, and after Ir 
; _ paſting through a wood of palm-trees, we ¶ and i 
came to a ſandy plain, not having a ſingle tree in inland 
2 and where the TIE * ry loſe his way, Wl file, 
the perpetual ſhifting of and, were it not of a 
for 49 round . about twelve feet high miles 
and three in diameter, built within fight of one Ml tigea 
another, which the traveller is direCted to the tower 
ſiea - ſide. But after travelling about an hour on this light- 


plain, we met with a refreſhment which merits the Ty 
thanks of all who travel over this deſert. It con - ¶ from! 
fiſts of three large jars full of excellent water. They WM condit 
ſtand under a cupola of ſtone ſupported by oy about 
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brick pillars. This water is brought freſh every day 
from Roſetta on mules, £3. =] 

. AFTER our arrival on the ſea-ſhore, we travelled 
along it till we were about midway, where there is a 
large but very indifferent caravanſera, called meidia, 

ſituated on an arm of the fea, which you here ferry 
over. In this building the ferryman and his ſervants 
live, in order to attend on travellers. And this is 
the only place on the whole road where you can paſs 
the night; though it is none of the ſafeſt, on ac- 
count of the frequent robberies committed in this 
country by the Arabians and Bedouins. Every ſtran- 
ger for himſelſ and mule pays nine paras, about ſix- . 
teen pence 2 for paſſing over. The water of py 
this arm of the ſea is ſalt, except at the time of the 
inundation of the Nile, when it is perfectly freſh. nt 
AFTER paſting this creek, we continued our _ 
journey for fome time along the coaſt, and then 
turned up the country, leaving on the right, Beguier, 
a village and caſtle, before which, during the ſum- 
mer, is good anchoring for ſhips, and is thence con- 
ſidered as the road of Roſetta. In the mean time, 
that we might omit viewing no object that deſerved 
attention, we approached the caſtle, in order to ſur- 
vey it and the road more attentive x. 
IT lies about twenty-one miles N. E. of Alexandria, 
and is ſheltered from the ſea by a ſmall uninhabited 
iſland, having on it neither water nor tree. The ca- 
ſtle, which commands this road, is built on the point 
of a rock projecting into the ſea, and about three 
miles from the Mandl It is an irregular and ill. for- 
tified quadrangle, In the center of it is a large round 
tower pretty loſty, the top of which ſerves for a 
2 62258, 3 8 
Tuis caſtle has a battery of eight braſs cannon, 
from four to ſix Jon ; but the works in no better 
condition than thoſe at Roſetta. The embraſures are 
about half the height of the wall, and under them a 
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| maſked battery level with the water's edge. The 

wall is about eighteen feet high, and eight or nine in 
thickneſs; but in ſeveral places wants repairing, 
The entrance of the caſtle is on the weſt ſide, over 2 
draw- bridge; for the whole fortification is ſurrounded 
by a moat near thirty feet wide and twelve deep. 
The garriſon conſiſts of about twenty-five. Arabians, 
to whom the Governor allows free quarters, on con- 
dition, that on the firſt ſignal made by the caſtle, they 
immediately repair to their duty. The inhabitants of 
the village alſo do the ſame. 

- Tazse. parts are entirely deſtitute of wood, ſo that 
the inhabitants of the village are obliged to purchaſe 
it of ſhips coming from Conſtantinople and Natolia. 
- But this is gcnerally done by way of barter, giving 
in exchange horned cattle, game, &c. which they 
have in plenty; but vegetables of all. Kind are very 
ſcarce. 


Tux bent morning early we arrived at Alexandria <a 
having left on our right hand the ruins of an ancient 22 
e 


ſtructuro, which we. were aſſured was once the palace 
of Catharinda' s father. We entered Alexandria thro! the 
one of the gates of the old city, called Roſetta gate, ted 
where three medins were demanded of each. After tus 
paſſing through the old city, we came to another of 

gate leading to the en between the old and amo 
the new harbour. and 
Hxak we took up our lodgin ings _—_ Mr. Thomas Fen: 
Hume, ſecretary and vice · conſul to the Engliſh na- as tl 
tion. He reſided in a kane, where ſeveral Wy rench B's | 
merchants alſo had their. q uarters. There i is likewiſe us u 


vice-conſul, —— 5 I merchants of the wall 
ſame. nation reſide, and, havein theſe kanes very con- ſmal 
venient apartments. 


 ALEXANDRI 4, formerly the ſtrongeſt 3 
molt confiderable city. of all Egypt, and ſtill by the 


Jews called No- Ammon, has now, like _ other 
in 
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7 the eaſt, totally loſt its ancient ſplendor, and 
would probably have been long ſince loſt and buried 
in oblivion, had not the conveniency of its harbour 


for trade and navigation ſupported. its tottering con- 
dition, and left it conſiderable remains. The old 


city however is little the better for it, the whole termi- 
nating in the new, which has been built on the ſea- 
ſhore, without the walls of the former. It lies in a 
level ſandy country: On the north is a very beauti- 
ful port, defended by two forts built on each ſide 
of its entrance; and on the ſouth ſide. is the lake 
Mareotis, about five. hundred toiſes from the city. 
The old port, which lies on the weſt ſide of the 
city, is one of the belt in all the Mediterranean: The 
two ports are ſeparated only by a peninſula, about 
a hundred toiſes in breadth ; and on the extremity 
of this peninſula, is a fort called the great pharillon, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak further in the ſequel. 
Tuis peninſula appears to be the ancient iſland of 
Pharos, which lay before the port, and Was, by 
Cleopatra, joined to the continent; and on it, in 
the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus; was the cr lebra- 
ted Pharos, a tower of white ook, buiſt by Soſtra- 
tus Gnidius, to ſerve as a light-houſe, for the ſafety 
of marinerss and from whence the lighi-houſes, 
among the Greeks and Latins, were called Phbari; 
and probably the modern Turkiſn and Greek words 
Fanar and Oarage, ate derived | fr om the ſame ſour ce, 
as they ſignify a beacon, or lantern. n. 
Tunis city, whoſe circuit is not ſmall, for it took 
us up an hour and a quarter to ride round it, was in- 
cloſed by a double wall, faced with free-ſtone. Theſe 


1 
4 x 


walls conſiſted of eurtains anti large towers, with 


ſmaller between them, to the number of ſixty or ſe- 
venty, and moſtly ſquare, though ſome were round, 
and others oval, They had alſo in general three ſto- 
ries, and each ſeveral apartments, which in my opi- 
nion, would hold ſome hundfeds of ſoldiers for the 

e defence 
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defence of each. They had alſo loop-holes all 
round, according to the manner of the ancients. 

Tuxsz walls were very firmly built, and fix or 
ſeven feet thick, and in ſome places ſurrounded with 
a moat about ſeven tojſes in breadth, but at preſent 
quite filled up. There were, however, no outworks 
of any kind to hinder the approach of an enemy. 
On the fouth fide of the city great part of the in- 
ward wall is ftill remaining; it is five or fix feet 
higher than the outward, and the ſpace between 
them twelve feet. The inner wall has alſo ſmall 
round and fquare towers, like the outward.” But 
the far greater part of both theſe walls is now 
entirely in ruins, not being kept in the leaſt re- 
pair. | TY 
E "WTO it may be thought, that theſe walls were 
built by Alexander the Great, who changed the name 
of this city into Alexandria, its original appellation 
© being Leontopolis, from the figure of a Hon on the 

t with which, according to Philip's dream, the 
womb of Olympias was ſealed. Bur theſe walls do 
not appear to me to be ſo ancient; for Firſt, the 
very architecture of them ſeems more modern: Se- 
condly, we read of an earthquake, by which this 
city was entirely ruined ; and Thirdly, the circuit of 
theſe walls is not of an extent anſwerable to the de- 
fcriptions left us, by the ancients, of this celebrated 
city; as after the deſtruttion of Carthage it was, next 
to Rome, the largeſt city in the known world. Theſe 
reaſons induce me to differ from ſome reſpectable an- 
tiquaries; and to conſider theſe walls as a work of the 
Saracens or Mammelukes. 

In the mean time, the whole ſpace within the 
walls and towers is now almoſt entirely forſaken, 
moſt of the inhabitants reg retired into the new 
eity, which is erected on the ſpot where the ancient 
ſuburbs ſtood; namely, on the peninſula which ſe- 


parates the two ports. This new city confines 
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on the ſouth ſide on the walls of the old, but towards 


the ſea it has no other defence than the two caſtles 
at the entrance of the port; and theſe are badly pro-- 


or . * 0 p 

ich vided for making any long defence, as will appear in 
New the ſequel. The houſes are in general better built 
the than in moſt other Turkiſh rowns; but in every 


thing elſe it nearly reſembles them. Moſt of the 
Franks live in kanes, here called okel; and which 
are all ſtately edifices. However, one great incon- 
yeniency in this new city, is the want of water, 
which the inhabitants are obliged to fetch daily from 
| the old town, in /uders, i. e. ox or buffalo ſkins, on 
camels or aſſes. And this, I think, is a ſufficient 
proof, that in ancient times this part was not inha- 
bited; as otherwiſe it is natural to think, reſervoirs 
would have been made here as in old Alexandria. 


me THREE of the gates of the old city are ſtill re- 
Fl maining in tolerable condition; and theſe are every 
the night locked in preſence of the commander of the 


fort, called the Great Pharillon ; but no guard is 


do placed for their ſecurity. Near the Roſeita gate is a 
he long ſtreet, inhabited by three hundred and fifty 
de- families of tradeſmen; and on the ſouth ſide of the 


city, near the pepper: gate, is a ſmall ſtreet, ſtill 
called Bazar, inhabited by about forty or fifty fami- 


lies. There is alſo a third gate on the north ſide of 
ted the city, at the end of a little ſtreet, called alſo Ba- 
xt dar, where, not long ſince, about twenty families 


reſided. The Venetian conſul, at that time, had al- 
ſo. his houſe there; but at preſent it is altered into a 
handſome convent belonging to the fathers of the 
Holy Land; and near it are alſo ſome remains of 


he BY ops. * „ 
n, Ar preſent, the inhabitants of the city of Aexan- 
bs dria, who are natives of the country, do not exceed 
.nt ſix thouſand ; beſides. which there are about ſixty 


Chriſtian families, ſixteen of whom are Roman Ca- 
tholics. And among theſe inhabitants, two thou- 
ö | ſand 


* 
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ſand five hundred are able to carry arms; tho? ſeven 
hundred. only receive pay from the Grand Signior, 
as doing duty in the city and caſtle, excluſive of 3 
hundred janizaries under a ſoubaſci, who alſo receive 
pay; but are ill diſciplined and badly armed, moſt 
of them having only a fabre and lance; but no fire. 
arms, not even piſtols. 5 * 

Tux magiſtrates of Alexandria are foreign Turks, 
nominated by the Paſcha of Cairo for governing this 
city; but are generally an abandoned ſet of men, 
given up to ſloth and licenciouſneſs, and whoſe chief 
ſtudy is to ſqueeze, the people committed to their 
e PULL n 
TE air of Alexandria is fo ſalubrious, that Celſus 
mentions it as a common rule among the phyſicians, 
to ſend their wealthy patients, labouring under a 
conſumption, to Alexandria; and Curtius ſays, Nul- 
Jo fere die Alexandriæ ſolem ſerenum non videri prop. 
zer atrem perpetuo ibi tranquillum, i. e. There is not a 
day in which it is not fair weather at Alexandria, the 


air being there conſtantly calm and ſerene. 


Tx ſeaſons of the year are but little different from 
thoſe of 7aly and Provence; but the cold is leſs, and 
the heat conſiderably greater. The rains generally 
begin in the month of November, and laſt till Fe- 
bruary ; but inſtead of being violent, they are. very 
gentle and pleaſant. As to the winds, which here, 


as in moſt countries, prevail principally in the win- 


ter, are the north, north-weſt, and ſouth-weſt. At 
the beginning of the year, and in autumn, theſe 
winds are alſo common, but blow with leſs force, and 
towards evening very little is to be felt. Sometimes 
the north-eaſt wind greatly moderates the exceſſive 
heats; but the moſt convenient ſeaſon for viſiting 
Alexandria is in ſpring, or, at fartheſt, in the month 
of May; for by that means, both the rains and ex- 
treme heats will be avoided, c | : 
EE: x, 2985 WT 
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.*T nave already obſerved, that this city has two - 
ports, the new, on the north fide, and the old, 
on the weſt, The latter is thought to have been for- 
merly larger than at preſent, the ſea being retired, as 
appears from ſeveral broken pillars in it; and ſome 
will have it; that the ſpot, on which the new city 
ſtands, was formerly covered with the ſea, which al- 


moſt touched the walls of the ancient'city. But this 


port is ſtill ſpacious, and defended by two caſtles, 


called the: great and little Pharillon. The former is 


ſituated on a neck of land, on the welt ſide of the 
entrance of the port; but is both irregular and 
badly fortified. In the middle of this fortification is 
a large ſquare, having at each angle a ſmall round 
tower, and raiſed about ſix feet above the outward 
ramparts. In the center is a very high minaret, or 


tower, ſerving as a light-houſe, for directing ſhips in- 


to the port in the night. 1 
Tae outward walls ſeem to be in very bad repair; 
they are about eighteen feet in height, and ten in 
thickneſs. Near the foot are about forty port- holes, 
for ſhooting parallel with the ſurface of the water, 
but were cloſe ſhut, ſo that no gun appeared; tho* I 
was aſſured the fort was well provided with ordnance: 
Through ports about the middle of the wall I ſaw 
twelve braſs cannon, eight of which were twelve- 
pounders ; and the parapets, both of the outward 
rampart and the ſquare within, are covered with ten- 
ter-hooks, and full of loop-holes. | 
THz caſtle called the little Pharillon is erected on 
a ſmall iſland at the entrance of the port, facing the 


great Pharillon. It is only a moſque defended with a 


few iron guns, badly mounted, and round the moſque 
are a few mean houſes. 16540 

Ir is impoſſible to tell the preciſe number of can- 
non in theſe two caſtles, no perſon, except the Turks 
of the garriſon, being allowed to ſtay long enough in 


them to take a particular view. And theſe, it is natu- 


ral 


— 
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ral to ſuppoſe, are commanded to obſerve a ſtrict ſi. 


lence, with regard to their ſtate of defence; which, 


however, is ſuppoſed to be none of the beſt, either 


with regard to ſtores, or the diſcipline of the garri- 
ſon. 

Provistons. and ammunition alſo are not very 
Plenty in theſe fortifications ; though theſe could. on 
otcaſion, be readily procured, the city being at no 
great diſtance, and the powder Magazine cloie to the 
walls. 

Tur mouth of the old port has ao fortification 
to defend it; for the two ruinous forts at its entrance 
do not deſerve that name. They are, indeed, gar- 
riſoned by four or five men; and a few ſmall braſs 


reces are pointed through apertures in the walls of 


the old city, but are not in condition to fire a ſhot, 
Nor is a moſque, which has been turned into a bat- 
tery, from its convenient ſituation near the old port, 
of much more confequence. 
Ar the mouth of this port are ſeveral rocks, 
which break both the force of the current and the 
waves. But when the wind blows from the ſhore, 
| ſhips muſt. be very careful. The bay itſelf, however, 
is very convenient, .and not inferior to the beſt har- 
bour in the whole Mediterranean; and for this reaſon 
the Grand Signior's ſhips lie here, ſeven of which 
were in this port, when we were at Alexandria. 
They ride in eight fathom water, about a piſtol- ſhot 
from the land. The bottom alſo is very good; ſo 
that they are ſafe both from Minds and fea. 
CxrrsTian ſhips are not allowed to ride here, nor 
even to enter the port, unleſs driven thither by 
Kreſs of weather; and then, as ſoon the ſtorm is 
over, they mult immediately put to fea, This is en- 


tirely owing to certain ay ana that the Chriſtians 
will, at ſome particular time, fenter the old port, 


and 5 themſelves maſters of the _ 5 hence 
= 
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it is, that we have no complete draught of this port, 
and the depths of water in it. | 

Tak French nation, however, are ſaid to have 
obtained lately from the Porte, liberty for their ſhips 
to come into this harbour, and ride there as long as 


they pleaſed, under pretence, that they could not 


lie in the other harbour, without great danger; but 
their real intention was, to ſhip more eaſily clande- 
ſtine goods, as corn, rice, and other proviſions, of 
which they were, at that time, in the greateſt want. 
The people of the city,. however, openly oppoſed 
their lying in this port, notwithſtanding the im- 
perial licence; for it muſt be remembered, that the 
Egyptians pay no farther regard to the Grand Signi- 
or's orders, that ſuits with their humour. 

As this harbour is in no ſtate of defence, it would 
be very eafy to make a deſcent cloſe to the ſuburbs, 
there being a ſufficient ſpace for landing the troops. 


Nor would the city be capable of defending itſelf any 


time ; for the Arabians, who are miſerable ſoldiers, 
would, on a few bombs being thrown into the place, 
betake themſelves to flight, and leave the army at full 
liberty to execute their deſigns. 
Wiru regard to the entrance of the new port, 
it is on the north ſide ſomething dangerous, on ac- 
count of the ſhallows at the mouth of it. On com- 
ing in, at about a cable's length from the great Pha- 


rillon, and cloſe by a rock called the Diamond, you 


have twelve fathom water, and from thence you 
muſt ſtand directly for the city gate, till at a proper 
diſtance from the ſhore, where you will find good 
anchoring-ground. About two cables length E. N. E. 
of the Diamond, is a very dangerous ſhoal, having 
only ſix feet water on it. The merchant-ſhips gene- 
rally come to an anchor near the great Pharillon, in 
four or five fathom water, being there ſecured from 
the north and north-eaſt winds, which are here the 
moſt dangerous; not only blowing with great vio- 
lence, 
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tence, but at the ſame. time cauſing ſuch a . hou 
fea, that it is hardly pofſible to go on ſhore i ver) 

t; and the cables ate in great danger of 2 nece 
ing cut by the ſharpneſs\of the ſtones at the bot- the 
tom. the 
— THERE is no. 8 here, except a few 3 trees; tree: 
ſo that they are obliged to fetch it from the coaſt of WM vill 


Natolia and the Black- Sea, which renders it extreme- trees 
duſt 


that it would be impoſſible to ſubſiſt a ſmall body of B 
horſe here a fortnight. Alex 
Tux Arabians of Barbary, called Megrebins, are been 
continually at war with thoſe of Egypt. They al. with 
ways appear extremely well. mounted, and armed wind 
with ſwords and long ſpears; but ſeldom with fire- WW nigh 
arms. They are likewiſe very vigorous and hardy, nom 
but ill diſciplined ; though ſomething better than theſe 
thoſe of Egypt. Theſe two Arabian tribes, however, Wl wher 
if at peace, between themſelves, would be able to '#lly 
bring an army of ten thouſand men into the field, firſt 
and, conſequently, to defend the coaſt of Egypt. being 
_ From what has been ſaid, the reader will . 15 
conclude, that ſew refreſhments are to be expected at il hic! 
Aexandria, except ſuch as Are brought from Roſetta, callec 
and the adjacent villages. The trade, however, is prodi 
pretty conſiderable. The principal exports are ſu- pillar 
gar, rice, lintſeed, all kinds of grain, linen, ſalt, ſo m⸗ 
caſſia, the hides of buffaloes, oxen and camels, ſaf- the i 
flower, frankincenſe, gum - arabic, elemi, myrrh, ſal- I Count 
ammoniac, and other drugs, dimittes, cotton, and Pine 
coffee ; but the latter is prohibited to the Franks; ſo Wl Palace 
that they muſt give large bribes, if they We to py City. 
cure a large quantity of it. Hy 
Hen x are allo palm: trees; but the exportation of WM one b 
them is alſo. prohibited, as all the parts of them arc throw 
applied to ſome uſe : The leaves are 1 in making the fi 
cordage and baſkets, the ſmall branches for lattice I north. 
wort before the Windows | ö the wood for byilding of WW Prefen 
houfesj Yo! 
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houſes; the chips for fuel; and the fruit, which is . 
very palatable, for food. But to procure fruit, it is 
neceſſary to plant the male trees near the female, that 
the bloſſoms of the latter may be impregnated with 
the farina of the former. In the foreſts of the palm- 
trees, which often extend ſeveral days journey, you 
will generally ſee but one male to numbers of female 
trees; but the wind diſperſing the farina, or male- 
duſt, fructiſies them all. 9 

BEFORE I proceed to deſcribe. the antiquities in 
Alexandria, T ſhall mention an experiment that had 
been often told us, namely, that by mixing flour 
with water, and placing it in the evening before a 
window, whether open or ſhut, the flour, during the 
night, would ferment asf mixed with yeaſt. This phæ- 
nomenon is ſuppoſed to be owing to the dew, that, in 
theſe parts, begins to fall about the ſixteenth of June, 
when the plague, which is very common here, gene- 
rally ceaſes. And it was on that day we made the 
firſt trial, and continued it for ſeveral days, the effect 
being conſtantly the ſame, as we had been told. | 
ly I snaLL now proceed to the antiquities, among 
| at WJ which, in the old city, is an aſſemblage of ruins, 
1, called Cleopatra's palace, conſiſting of large arches, 
is Wy prodigious foundations, and ſcattered fragments of 
ſu- WM pillars. But all theſe ruins, which are conſidered as 
alt, ſo many ſuperb remains of antiquity," do not anſwer 
(af. the idea which we conceive from reading the ac- 
{al- counts of hiſtorians relating to that magnificent 
and WM princeſs; fo that I much queſtion, whether her 
ſo palace did not ſtand in ſome other part of the 
Fr.. FAN AE TONES TEM 

| Here are alſo two beautiful obeliſks of granite, 
\ of cone being ſtill ſtanding on its pedeſtal ; bur the other 
thrown down and partly buried under the earth, In 
the firſt it is obſervable, that the ſides facing the 
north-weſt and ſourh-weſt are beſt preſerved, and ſtill 
preſent the ſpectator with à diſfinct view of the 
? You he ” oh ancient 
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ancient hieroglyphics: While, on the contrary, not- 
withſtanding the hardneſs of the ſtone, the north-eaſt 
and ſouth-eaſt ſides are extremely damaged, large 
fcales falling from the ſtone; ſo that there is no 
diftinguiſhing the character s. | 

Tux obeliſk ſtill remaining on its pedeſtal, is fif- 
ty-four feet above the ſurface of the ground, and about 
twelve beneath it. The pedeſtal is a flat ſquare 
plynthe, eight feet on each fide, and fix in depth, 
formed out of a ſingle block of greyiſh marble, or 
granite, and projects fourteen inches on every {ide 
beyond the baſe of the obeliſk. This obeliſk is 
greatly injured by time, eſpecially near the baſe, 
Some are of opinion, that it is only fifty- ſeven feet 
high; and that no more than three are buried under 
ground: And all agree, that it was brought thither 
from ſome other place. ; | 37 

Near this ſuppoſed palace of Cleopatra is a tower 
of a ftupendous magnitude, and remarkably bold ar- 
chitecture. You firſt enter into a large hall, the cell- 
ing of which is ſupported by two large pillars, and 
on the capitals of them ſeveral. Greek inſcriptions; 
but the injuries they have received from time, and 
the great height of the ceiling, render it impoſſible to 
tranſcribe them. In this hall was alio a reſervorr, 
but at preſent full of rubbiſh. | ; 

From this hall we aſcended, by a flight of free- 
fone ſteps, into another room, the roof of which 
was nearly flat, but without any thing to ſupport i, 
except the ſide walls. Another flight of ſteps led us 
to a terrace, from whence we had a beautiful proſpect 
of the city, and the ſea. 
Tus ſtructure, which was one of the towers erett- 
ed on the walls of the ancient city, is built of vey 
white and ſmooth circular ſtones, and the interſtices 
fllled up with ſmall round pebbles, about the fize df 
a farthing. The inter mixture of ſmall ſtones, which 
are a kinct of marble, and ſupply the place of — 
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or mortar, renders it probable, that they are of that 
kind which the ancients made by fuſion ; for it plain- 
ly appears, they are of a ſingular compoſition. Be- 
tween the large blocks of free-ſtone in this building, 
we alſo ſee ſmall pieces of wood, about a quarter of 
an inch thick, which ſeem to have ſerved as a kind of 
cement for faſtening the ſtones together ; and, in my 
opinion, was of the ſycamore kind, which is not 
ſubject to the injuries of time. 

We afterwards viſited the convent of St. Catha- 
rine, belonging to the Greeks. This building 1s 
ſurrounded with a high wall, without any aperture . 
except the door, in order to ſecure it from the depre- 
dations. of the Arabians. In this convent are the 
church and the cells of the religious, of which there 
are about ten, with nearly the ſame number of Chri- 
ſtians under them, excluſive of foreigners, who 
come hither in ſhips. Thus has the Almighty mani- 
felted his judgments againſt No (c); for the patriar- 
chal church of Alexandria lies even in the duſt. 

Tris convent is the reſidence of the Patriach of 
Alexandria, while he continues here; but for ſome 
years paſt Alexandria had not been ſuffered to enjoy 
this ſatisfaction, the prelate being obliged to reſide at 
Conſtantinople, The epitropus, or vicar, received us 
with great courteſy, and accompanied us in perſon ' 
to the church dedicated to St. Catharine, This ſtruc- 
ture is much more ſpacious than the generality of 
Greek churches in this country, which are indeed, 
for the moſt part, little more than caves, and ſub- 
terraneous receſſes. The religious ſhewed us here, 
in a cheſt, a block of white marble, in the form of 
pedeſtal, having on the top of it a croſs in baſſo-re- 
evo; and pretended, that St. Catharine was be- 
raced on this ſtone; and in confirmation of this. 
legend, ſhew ſome black ſpecks, which they will 


(c) See jerem. Xlvi. 25. 15 
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have to be marks of her blood; and alſo, a cut 


in the ſtone, done by the axe. But notwithſtanding f 
theſe pretenſions of the monks, it is evident, that ; 
this ſtone is a counterfeit ; for the croſs is ſquare, af. 
ter the manner of the Greeks; and on each fide of > 
it, two ſmall pillars. Yet hither the poor Greeks : 
come to kiſs it, and to lay pieces of linen on it, which 6 
are conſidered as very efficacious againſt all kinds of 8 
diſeaſes. 5 I; 
Soon after, being in converſation with the vicar and 1 
the other religious, I told them, I had long deſired * 
to ſee the patriarchal church of Alexandria; but they 5 
anſwered, that its ſplendor was extremely obſcured. x 
On which I took the liberty to ſay, that the introduc- th 
tion of ſuperſtition and idolatry into the churches of 3 
theſe countries, and their obſtinate perſeverance in bor 
ſuch practices, contrary to the divine admonitions, thy 
had induced providence to remove the candle-ſtick of M 
the goſpel from hence into Europe. As they did not n 
. Jeem angry at what I ſaid, I ventured to touch on Se 
the worſhip of ſaints, and the paintings and imagery * 
in their churches, ſhewing the impropriety of them Wo 
from the facred writings. But all the anſwer Ire. —_ 
ceived was, that they only followed the example of n 
their predeceſſors. | yr 


Near this church is another, dedicated to St. 


George, and on the left a chapel, where the fathers . L 
of the Holy Land are allowed to celebrate maſs. Not e 
far from hence we ſaw a ruined building of the a. faid 
cient Franks, or Italians ; and hard by the convent it cc 


and church of the Succolanti, which have hitherto ker 
continued ia the poſſeſſion of a few fathers, who pet- "1, 
form divine ſervice after the manner of the Roman , - 
church; but at the ſame time may be ſaid to be in: 
priſon; for the buildings are incloſed with a ve have 
high wall, and they are obliged to keep a conſtam Tur 
watch at the door, to ſecure themſelves from tb 45 5 


Arabians. : 
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Wr alſo walked to the old city, to viſit the church 
and convent of St. Mark, now in the hand of ſome 
poor Coptis, or Coftis, z. e. Egyptian Chriſtians. 
This church, like the former, is ſurrounded with a 
wall without any aperture, except the door. The 
church itſelf is only a ſmall dark grotto, tho? they 
take great pride in ſhewing ſeveral pictures of the 
blefled Virgin, which they pretend were painted by 
St. Luke, and particularly a portrait of the evange- 
liſt St. Mark. The religious belonging to this 
church, though not more than four, were equally 
remarkable for their poverty and ignorance.' They 
earneſtly begged alms of us, and in return ſhewed 
us, on a ſmall altar, the head of St. Mark, or rather 
the caſket in which it is ſaid to be preſerved. In this 
church we were alſo deſired to obſerve a large pulpit 
inlaid with pieces of fine earthen-ware, and which 
they affirmed to have been the ſame in which St. 
Mark often preached. They likewiſe ſhewed us an 
arm of St. George, and a whole length picture of 
* JOY pretended to have been done by St. 
uke. 3 
Wr alſo went into one of the towers on the city 
wall, where we found ſeveral chambers ſtill entire, 
and probably ſerved as barracks for the ſoldiers. Here 
is alſo a large ſtructure, ſaid to have ſtill within it ſtate- 
ly piazzas of Corinthian pillars; but Turks only are 
Permitted to enter it. Nor is it ſafe for a Chriſtian. 
even to come near the walls; ſo that nothing can be 
laid of it with certainty. They tell us, indeed, that 
it contains a large edifice, almoſt ſunk under ground, 
decorated with a multitude of cupulos ſupported by 
pillars, It is added, that in it is a cheſt which no 
man can approach, at leaſt not open, there being ſe- 
veral inſtances of perſons, who, on attempting it, 
have dropt down dead; and hence it is, that the 
Turks keep a guard on the out- ſide of this building, 


and allow none to enter it, on any account; for we 
| K 3 made 
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made a very handſome offer to be admitted, but 
were refuſed. FS; Y 1 
. Taz Jews, from whom we had the above account, 
will have this to be an old temple built by Nicanor 
for the Jews, who fled in- multitudes to Zgypt, from 
the cruelties of Nebuchadnezzar; and this they pre- 


tend to prove from a certain paſſage in their Talmud, 


But with regard to the dangerous cheſt, they acknow- 
ledge themſelves entirely ignorant. Others are equal- 
ly poſitive, that it was a church dedicated to St. Atha- 
naſius. | 

Nor far from this ſtructure are two large pillars of 
granite ſtil] ſtanding, and others lying on the ground, 
and half buried under the ruins ; but none have any 
capitals, though it is eaſily ſeen, that all their parts 
are in true proportion. Some ſuppoſe there was a 
ſtreet here, adorned on each ſide with piazzas, while 
others think them to be the remains of Cleopatra's 
palace. Near theſe are alſo ſome ruins of ſtructures 
built with bricks; the ſpace between them lies 
in a direct line, and is of a conſiderable length and 


breadth. | 


Wx next viſited ſome of the reſervoirs, or ciſterns, 


which are extended under the greateſt part of the an- 
cient city. You enter them through apertures made 
in the walls. They are all covered with arches ſup 
ported by pillars. The form and architecture of them 
are very curious, and deſerve the attention of a tra- 
veller; but they are not all of the ſame dimenſions, 
One of them. was remarkably capacious, and its 
arched ceiling ſupported by fourteen pillars. Others 
we ſaw which conſiſted of three ranges of arches 

on each other, after the manner of the ancient 


aqueducts. But the greateft part of theſe ciſterns 


reſted on pillars; ſo that Old Alexandria might have 
been faid to have been built on pillars. Theſe ciſterns 
had formerly pipes, or conduits, by which they 
communicated, and through which the water _ 
| | rom 


* 
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from one to another : But at preſent, the greateſt 


part of theſe conduits are ſtopped up, and rpany of 
the ciſterns themſclves ruined by the falling in of the 


| arches over them. Other ciſterns are alſo ſrequently 


found here by digging ; and the diſcoverer is intitled 
to a reward, as the water of the Nile will keep a great 
while in theſe ſubterraneous reſervoirs. : 
Wirz regard to the manner of conducting the 
water into them, it is as follows: When the Nile has 


reached its proper height, they cut the banks, in or- 


der to lay the lands of Egypt under water, when a 
current of it is conveyed from Cairo to Alexandria by 
a canal, formerly one of the mouths of the river, 
and called Oſtium Canuopium; but by the negligence 
of the Turks, the river has loſt that channel; a cir- 
cumſtance not to be wondered at, as the Mile has no 
ſtrong current in theſe parts, the whole country be- 
ing nearly level. And hence it is, that the Nile 
hereabouts has no falls like the rivers of Europe. 

THe water of that branch, or canal, running from 
Cairo to Alexandria, is conveyed into the large ciſterns 
by ſubterraneous paſſages, and from them, by wheels, 
thrown into the ſmaller, which were, in all appear- 
ance, originally conſtructed for the uſe of private 
houſes; and in theſe-the water is kept during the 
whole year. | fi X 

In the old city is an eminence called Belvedere, which 
very well deſerves that name for its beautiful pro- 
ſpects, extending over the whole harbour, and on the 
weſt ſide over a cape; noted for the burial-place of a 
Turkiſh ſanton, and near which the ſhips generaliy 
lail when they enter the harbour, in order to avoid 
the many ſunken rocks lying at a greater diſtance 


from the ſhore. Hence we have alſo a view both of 


the new city and its harbour, and alſo of part or 
the old, ſome of it being concealed by St. Catha 
rine's hill. But amidſt all theſe delightful proſpects 
the ruins and confuſions of this city, anciently ſo fas 
K 4 mou 
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mous for its ſplendor, fill the mind with melancholy 
reflections: The new city, which has been built out 
of the ruins of the old, not being comparable to it. 
The moſt beautiful particular in the latter is, a large 
area of a moſque, in which, among other remarka- 
ble objects, is a colonade of exquilite pillars of the 
Corinthian order, running round the moſque. 
Inv our return we ſaw, near the wall of the old 
City, a large baſon, into which the water runs from 
the city canal, and from whence it is fetched in goat- 
ſkin bags, on camels, for the uſe of private houſes, 
We alſo entered a tower on the city wall, which had 
a grand aſpect, and found in it room ſufficient for 
five hundred men, and on the top of it a temple, 
decorated with a great number of elegant pillars. 
Wx next viſited Pompey's pillar, the khali or wa- 
ter canal, the Jake formerly called Palus Mareotis, 


and the catacombs. With regard to the column com- 


monly called Pompey's pillar, it ſtands on a ſandy 
Hill, not far from the pepper-gate, and is ſeen at the 
diſtance of three leagues at fea. This piece is an 
aſtoniſhing work, and is, indeed, the largeſt in the 
whole world, ſtanding till entire on its pedeſtal; and 
the capital and baſe included is ninety-one, or, ac- 
cording to others, ninety-four royal (d) feet high. 
The pedeſtal is eighteen feet high, and its ſolid con- 
tent eighteen hundred and twenty-eight cubic feet, 
The ſhaft itſelf is ſixty-nine feer high, and its ſolid 
content three thouſand three hundred and forty-ſeven 
cubic feet; and the capital, which is ten feet high, 
four hundred and eighty-eight cubic feet. So that 
the ſolid content of the whole pillar, pedeſtal, and 
capital, is five thouſand fix hundred and fixty-three 
cubic feet. And the weight of it two hundred 
and fifty-nine tons, eighteen hundred, three quar- 
ters, and ſeven pounds, Engliſh. The whole is 


A royal foot is ſomething more chan a foot Engliſh. | 
oil ä 1 | placed 


# 
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placed on a. foundation five feet ſquare, and every 


fide of it decorated with hieroglyphics; bur it muſt- 


be obſerved, that theſe figures are inverted, which 
ſuſiciently demonſtrates the falſity of the opinion of 
thoſe who will have this column to be a work of the 
ancient Egyptians 3 and, on, the other hand, ren- 
ders it very probable, that the ſtones were taken from 
old Egyptian ruins, and converted to this uſe by the 
Romans. | | 
Tris pillar is of the Corinthian order, and is the 
largeſt Jever ſaw ſtanding, though its baſis has ſuffer- 
ed conſiderably from the rude hands of ſome bigoted 
Arabians, who ſuppoſed there were treaſures conceal- 
ed under it. It is ſurprizing how a ſtone of this 
enormous bulk (for the whole ſhaft is formed out of 
one ſingle piece of granite) could be brought hither. 
Some will have it, that it was hewn on that very 
ſpot : Others are of opinion, that this, as well as 
the reſt of the memorable columns formerly erected 
in this country, were taken from the quarries in Up- 
per Egypt, and brought down the Nile; but how 
prodigiouſly large muſt that veſſel or float be, that 
was capable of bringing down ſuch an enormous 
weight. And hence ſome have been led to imagine, 
that the ancients, and particularly the Egyptians, 
were poſſeſſed of the ſecret of making ſtones by fu- 
ſion, equal, if not ſuperior, to the moſt beautiful 
marble. But this is ſtrongly oppoſed by others, 


* 


= 


Oy the eaſt ſide of the pedeſtal are ſome Greek 


letters, the remains of an inſcription, but fo greatly 


obliterated as to be abſolutely illegible. Father Si- 


card, however, from the remaining letters, thinks 


the purport of it is, that Pompey was murdered there 
in the reign of Ptolemy and Cleopatra. 

Near this pillar are the foundation and ſtately 
ruins of an ancient ſtructure, which ſome affirm, 
but for for what reaſon I know-not, to have been 
Cæſar's palace, EY . 

4 . We 
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We next proceeded to the 4hali, or canal ar the! 
Canopus, about two miles ſouth of the city, where long 
it communicates with the Nile, at the time of its nat 
inundation. Thro' this canal the water is conveyed f 
into the ciſterns of Old Alexandria above deſcribed, Was 
a alſo into the vaſt baſon at the foot of the are 


His canal was anciently kept in better repair thre 
than at preſent, the inhabitants being then ſenſible and 
of the great advantages they reaped from it. And ſepa 
it appears, from ſome remains, that the ſides of it mur 
were caſed with ſtone; but it was now almoſt dry, 77 g 
and vaſt numbers of cucumbers were growing in it, theſ 
ſome of which we eat, and found them very palata- man 


ble. Along the ſides of this canal are ſeveral culti- tran 


vated ſpots, covered with verdure during the whole rock 
winter. This country is very beautiful, and tolerably 
cultivated by the inhabitants of Alexandria; and would 
they take the pains to keep the canals and foſſees, 
which convey the water of the Nile from the Ebali to 
different parts, in good repair, they might have a 
ſufficient quantity of land, which would amply re- 
ward them for whatever pains were taken in its cul- 


tivation. Eg A 
Oven this Khali is a bridge of one arch, which tacoi 
we paſſed, and after walking ſome time on the oppo- Poſir 
ſite bank, turned off to the left, in order to take a kd b 
view of the lake anciently called Palus Mareotis, ſome 
which we were told was not leſs than twenty Italian a diſt 
miles in length; but all we ſaw in it was a ſmall We 1, 
quantity of ſtagnant water in a marſhy ſoil, which nge 
often renders the air of Alexandria unhealthy. Nor ed a 
do ] ſee how it can, with any propriety, be called a knoy 
lake, unleſs at the time of the overflowing, of the only 
Nile. - | * a” ſtead 
Tur banks of it were formerly celebrated for _ 
los 


vineyards, which produced that noble wine mention- 
ed by Horace; but at preſent, no trace or veſtige of 
| * them 


them is remaining. Poſſibly the ſoil, during ſuch a 


2 long ſucceſſion of ages, may have greatly changed its 
its nature and properties. 1 
yed ArrER croſſing over the canal, which in this part 
ed was quite dry, we arrived at the catacombs. Theſe 
the are ſubterraneous apartments hewn in the rock, and 
were uſed by the ancients for burial-places, having 
Nair three ranges of niches, on each fide over one another, 
ble and each large enough to hold a coffin. Theſe are 
nd ſeparated from one another by ſmall chambers, com- 
* it municating with each other, and, extending to a ve- 
ry, ry great diſtance under ground. The rock in which 
ic, theſe ſubterraneous grottoes are hewn, being ſoft, 
ta- many of the chambers are full of ruins. At the en- 
li. trance are ſtill ſome remains of ſteps hewn in the 
ole IM rock ; and doubtleſs theſe places were formerly very 
bly magnificent, On the north fide of the city, near 
11d the ſea, are alſo ſeveral catacombs, but not to be 
cs, compared with thoſe above-mentioned 5 and near 
to them are ſeveral remains of palaces, ſtatues, ſphinxes 
of black marble, and the like; but all at preſent 
re- thrown down, mutilated, and forming one confuſed 
u- heap of ruins, 1 . | 
AFTER wandering for ſome time along theſe. ca- 
ich tacombs, each having a light in his hand, and pro- 
o- poſing to go to the extremity of them, we were cal- 
ea led by our peaſants, who formed a guard without, 
tis, ſome Arabs armed with muſkets and lances being at 


a diſtance, and preparing to attack them. At this 
we immediately left theſe ſubterraneous grottoes, 
ranged ourſelves behind a piece of a wall, which ſerv- 


know their intentions. They told them, that they 
only intended to beg ſome powder of us; but in- 
ſtead of furniſhing our enemies with arms againſt 
for ourſelves, we retreated towards the city, and they 
n- Wl followed us at a diſtance; but we retired in ſuch 
of | > | Es good 
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ed as a parapet, and ſent two of our peaſants ta 
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good order, taking care to keep beyond the reach of 
of their lances, that they did not offer to attack 
us. | | 

TuIs inftance may ſerve to ſhew what ſafety is to 
be expected in Egypt, or even in the very neighbour- 
hood of Alexandria. You cannot indeed reckon 
yourſelf ſafe even in the city itſelf ; the extreme po- 
verty, the vicious diſpoſitions of the people; and the 
bad government, inducing moſt of the lower cla 
of inhabitants to turn robbers, on any favourable 
GY: | Moſt of the preſent inhabitants of 
Alexandria are a mean, depraved ſet of mortals. And 
a midina, which does not greatly exceed our penny 
in value, will induce them to undertake very laviſh 
employ ments; but when they come to receive their 
wages, they expreſs their diſcontent in ſo an out- 
rageous a manner, that a foreigner, to free himſelf 
from ſuch difagreeable company, and the apprehen- 
fion of their malice, commonly makes an addition, 
which 1s the very thing they want; and this is their 
general practice in every part of Egypt. | 
* Tur - commonality in general here make a very 
wretched appearance. Their bodies, which are fo 
prodigiouſly tanned, that the negroes and Moors 
ook much better, are covered only with a blue linen 
ſhirt, reaching to their ancles, and the ſleeves very 
wide. The women, if poſſible, make a worſe ap- 
pearance than the men : Their whole dreſs conſiſts of 
a pair of drawers, and a fort of long mantle which 
throw over their whole body. Their face is co- 
vered with a kind of veil faſtened to their cap, or ta- 

ther linen rag tied about their head. : 
W1THouT the walls of Alexandria is ſtill remain- 
ing a Jewiſh: ſynagogue, called Eliace, and which, 
they ſay, was built in the time of the prophet El, 
jah. But this is far from being probable; for tho 
that prophet went to mount Horeb, and poſlibly 
might return to Paleſtine by the way of Egypt, 1 
s 
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this does not prove, that any Jews then reſided there, 
unleſs we ſuppoſe they had removed thither for want 
of water, during the long drought. But however 
this be, it ſeems more natural to think, that this ſyn- 
agogue was built. long ſince the time of Elijah, by 
ſome devout perſon of that name, and from thence 
received the appellation it now bears. 5 
THERE is alſo without the city of Alexandria, in a 
very lonely ſituation, the houſe of a Turkiſh ſanton, 
or rather idiot, at leaſt one who feigns himſelf to be 
ſuch, the Mahometans being very fond of idiots; 
being firmly perſuaded, that their fouls go immedi- 
ately to paradiſe when they quit the body. Nor are 
the Roman Catholics more extravagant in their ac- 
counts of the miracles of their ſaints, than the Ma- 
hometans are in their relations of this claſs of mor- 
tals; and I was aſſured, that it is not uncommon for 
a lamp to be found burning continually in their orato- 

ries, without any ſupply of oil. RE 
Havins gratified our curioſity as far as poſſible at 
Alexandria, we determined to return to Roſetta; but 
we found great difficulty in procuring aſſes for the 
Journey, the Paſcha being encamped on the road, in 
his march to that city. But by the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
Hume and ſome other Engliſh gentlemen, we ſur- 
mounted this difficulty, and proceeded on our jour- 
ney to Roſetta; and on the road ſaw an inſtance of the 
ſudden turn of fortune not uncommon in theſe parts. 
We met, riding in great pomp, the Bey of the coun- 
try, who, not long ſince, had been a ſlave to Circas 
Bey, but now raited to this pitch of power. His 
buſineſs was to ſecure the roads from the depredations 
of the Arabian robbers. Here we alſo ſaw ſeveral 
ſalt- works, and a dyke thrown up before them, as a 
ſecurity againſt the waves. At night we took up our 
quarters in a kane called Meidia, of which we may well 
lay with the Italians, E caſa nuova, quando 5*y porta 
qual che, se lo trova; it is a new houſe, ana 
ſome- 


/ 
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: ſomething with you, and you will find ſomething 
In it. 4 = x 
Trax next day we arrived at Roſetta, where we 
- Found the people celebrating their ramadan with 
great rejoicing. The Turks in eaſy circumſtances 
fleep the whole day, during this faſt, eat their firſt 
meat in the evening, and ſpend the night in diver- 
fions, which are prohibited during the day. The 
populace were very fond of puppet-ſhews, one of 
which our curioſity prompted us to viſit, and there 
= ſaw an inſtance of partiality common to all nations, 
| | The two principal perſons repreſented were a Turk 
| and a Jew; the latter being very roughly treated by 
= the former. But what pleaſed us much better than 
| this ſtupid performance, was, the entrance of the 
new Paſcha 3 Cairo. He was preceeded by his 
kiaja, or lieutenant-general, at the head of one hun- 
dred and eight camels. After theſe came the Paſcha, 
ſurrounded by a great multitude of Beys, and other 
great perſonages, and followed by all the janizaries 
and azabs, or common ſoldiers of Roſetta, with 

| their muſic. _ | Es, 
| At his entrance ſeveral enſigns were hoiſted, de- 
corated with Arabian characters, and by the variety 
of their colours and devices made a very elegant ap- 
pearance ; and at night, to expreſs their ſenſe of the 
honour the new Paſcha had done them, the whole 
City was illuminated, and a: noble fire-work played 
off. On the Nile were ſeveral barges decorated with 
Pyramids of lamps, and the ſhips in the harbour 
. threw a great variety of rockets. On the other fide 
of the river was the camp of a Bey blazing with il- 
luminations and fire-works. Theſe expreſſions of 
Joy were every night repeated, during the Paſcha's 
ſtay at Roſetta, which laſted ſeveral days, when he 
embarked for Cairo, having ſent his women before t9 

that city by land. Bent 1 

+ 1 "ng 
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Tax veſſel on board which he embarked, had two 
fails, and in the fore- part a magnificent ſtate- room 
built for his reception; he was attended by a great 
number of veſſels finely decorated with flags and 


pendants. | 
WE now agreed with the maſter of a veſſel to carry 


us up the river to Cairo; but recollecting that his veſſel 


might be ſeized by the Paſcha's retinue, he ran her 


aſhore at a village called Montubes, three miles from 


Roſetta. We had, however, the good fortune to 
meet with another perſon, who was willing to un- 


dertake the voyage; but it was four days before we 


reached Bulak ; for going up the Nile againſt the 
current, we were often obliged to wait for a wind : - 
but theſe. delays ſeemed the leſs tedious, as we uſed 
every day to go on ſhore, and amuſe ourſelves with 

ſhooting in the adjacent groves of orange-trees, 
Bix arrived at Bulak, we determined to travel by 
land to Cairo, having been informed, that the caravan 
for mount Sinai would ſet out in two days; and as we 
always deſigned to viſit that celebrated mountain, we 
made the necefſary preparations for our journey; and 
the next day took an opportunity of viſiting the en- 
campment of the Beys near Bulak, where they wait- 
ed the arrival of the Paſcha, who was now in fight 
with his gay ſquadron. He landed near the camps, 
and made his entry into Bu/ak on a beautiful horſe, 

decorated with a ſurprizing profuſion of gems. 
Bzrors we departed for mount Sinai, we waited 
on the biſhop of that place, who was then in the 
Greek convent of St. John, at Carro. This prelate 
is ſuperior to many. archbiſhops, being not dependant 
on any patriarch; tho” conſecrated by the patriarch 
of Jeruſalem. He is ſtyled Agi , G, or arch- 
biſhop, a title not applied to any other prelate by 
the Greeks, the three degrees in uſe among them be- 
ing biſhop, metropolitan, and patriarch, 
| | Tuts 


* 
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Tuis biſhop underſtood the ancient Greek ex. 
ceedeing well, as moſt of the patriarchs and prelates 
do; but the papas in general are ſo ignorant as to be 
a diſgrace to their order. He received us with great 
civility, and politely gave us a letter of recommen- 
dation to the fathers of the convent of St. Catharine, 


| fituated at the foot of mount Sinai; and I muſt, in 


ſtice, acknowledge, that I always met with great 
affability and kindneſs from the dignitarics of the 
Greek church. 

DvR1ns our viſit, ſix Greek caloyers, or monks, 
wha were to accompany us to mount Sinai, came {e- 

ately to receive their prelate's commands, and beg 
his bleſſing, each bowing with great reverence, ſo as 
nearly to kiſs the groynd, in the manner of the 
Turks when they repeat their prayers. His bleſſing 
of them was accompanied with a very amiable air 
of. affection, deſiring them at the ſame time, to be- 
have in a manner ſuitable to their character. Having 
received his bleſſing, they roſe up, and after kiſſing 
his hand, retired. 

THE Gretk religious of this convent, to prevent 
impoſitions, kindly offered to purchaſe the provi- 
ſions neceſſary for us during our journey; a propoſal 
which we very readily embraced. 

AMONG the other neceſſaries for this expedition, 
coffee, rice, and tobacco, are not to be omitted, 23 
it is neceſſary to treat the Arabians often by the way 
with theſe particulars, which they prefer even to 
money itſelf. It is alſo proper to carry a good 
-quantity of wine and brandy, as a preſent to thc 
convent. 

Tux good fathers alſo took care to purchaſe for 
us many, water-melons, a fruit of the greateſt uſe to 
travellers in theſe thirſty deferts. The Arabians cal 
1 them batich — _ the Turks, —_ 


CHAP, 
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ney mung the diert of Arabia Petræa, ro 
nean, Sinai; a deſereption of that famous moun- 


' tain, and o the convent at its foot; with an 
account of the Arabians wb 7 7 abit the dia- 
ceni 2 8 
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TN the evening we. ns our aſs at the door 
| of the convent of St. John at Cairo, in order 40 
din the caravan, which was. encamped near a Rage 
about half an hour from the city. And here the fa- 
thers of the convent recommended us ſtrongly to the 
camel- drivers, charging them, at the ſame time; to 
take particular care of every thing belonging to us. 
Oppoſite to this kane, which is conſiderably large, 
is an elegant moſque, with two minanets; but the 
Turks take ſo little care of rhe 1 8 that t is 
.in a very bad condition. o.the left ſide of the 
kane is a large baſon, of bisch water, in which 
the Turks bathe, and perform their ablutions. It is 
called birgae,. a general name for all places where 
ſuch baſons are found. The water is conveyed into 
it from a well in the neighbourhood, where it is 
drawn, up by oxen. But on the other ſide of the 
kane. is a well of excellent water. 

Tux next day, a. full hour before ſun-ſet, the ga- 
mels being ready, we each mounted his proper beaſt. 
Ihe jolting pace of this creature is, at firſt, ex- 
tremely troubleſome to a traveller; but time ſoon re- 
coaciles a8 n df and ſome cen en 58nger 3 it as Ker 
ſant n =p | 
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AFTER travelling about nine miles, we made 4 he | 
ſhort ſtay at a birque, where were two large baſong, a p- 
This water is uſed for ablutions, and, tho* a little Ara 
brackiſh, the camels drank plentifully of it. Here of. 
is alſo a ſmall village, and ſeveral gardens, where the V 
paſſengers purchaſed a quantity of water-melons, and terec 
our Arabians filled their veſſels with water, it being WM to b 
three days journey before they could procure a ſup- ¶ our 
ply. Hitherto our road had lain thro' a flat, ſtony, WM whit 
and barren country, no kind of verdure being to be tend; 
ſeen, except a few gardens and plantations of palm- Ml coffir 
trees, at ſome diſtance on the left. poſe. 
THz whole caravan conſiſted of about a thouſand A; 
camels, ſome of them deſtined for Suez and Joer; 
but the greateſt part for mount Sinai. They en. 
camped in ſeveral diviſions apart from each other; 
for the Arabians, who were relations, and belonged 
to the ſame village or camp, kept together; and 
thus the caravan was divided into above twenty diffe- 
rent parties, which put us to a great inconveniency, 
our effects being on ſeveral camels, which belonged 
to different encampments; and on our mentioning this 
to the Arabians, they told us, that I and my comps- 
nion, with my Armenian ſervant, might travel togt- 
ther in two diviſions, at a ſmall diſtance from one ano- 
ther; but as for our Dutch ſervant, who took care of 
= proviſions, he was ſeldom within half an hort 

Ot US, TT 97 25 | 
Tuts diviſion, to which we were not yet accul- 
-tomed, occafioned us to be impoſed upon at our fiſt 
ſtage; for an Arabian, who pretended to be the con- 
ductor of the caravan, aſked us for a preſent of cot: 
fee; and though we were very willing to grant his r- 
queſt, were at the ſame time deſirous of ſatisfying 
him with a ſmall parcel, which he, in a diſdainful 
manner, ' threw on the ground, with ſome threate!- 
ing ſpeeches. On which, to prevent any bad con- 
ſequences, not doubting but he was really the _ 
| e 
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ge be pretended to be, we very complaiſantly gave him 
ons, 2 pound. But ſoon after diſcovered the cheat; this 
ittle Arab, who was, indeed, a Sheik, having no manner 
lere of concern with the caravan. | 
the We left this place about noon, and ſoon after en- 
and Wi tered a fandy waſte, where not the leaſt verdure was 
eing to be ſeen. On an eminence, at ſome diſtance from 
ſup- our camp, were ſeveral ſquare troughs, of a ſort of 
ony, Wl white ſoft ſtone; but for what uſe they were inz 
) be lf tended, we could not imagine, unleſs they were for 
ulm. coffins ; tho' they ſeemed roo ſmall for that pur- 
ole. ER 
ſand AzouT half an hour before ſun- ſet, we halted in 
er; WM this barren waſte, and pitched our tents on the ſand, 
en. not having either tree or herb in our ſight. We had 
her; been told, that the air here was fo full of nitrous 
ed Bi particles, that a pot full of water, expoſed for a 
and BF ſmall time, would be rendered too ſalt for drinking; 
if. WW but the experiment we made, during our encamp- 
ncy, ment, was far from convincing us that this was 
iged true. : 
this WF Tur next morning we purſued our journey an 
np. pour before ſun- riſing, and had the ſame diſagreea- 
og» ble proſpect before us; about noon we came to a 
ano. place, where we found a few plants, but moſt of 
e of Niem parched up with the heat of the ſun. The 
hour Wamels are particularly uſeful in this country, as they 
nll travel three days without water. 
ccul- WY Taz reaſon for our ſetting out ſo early, was, that 
fult deſe animals might have time to feed, when we 
con. ame to any ſmall ſpots of herbage; and after they 
cof- Ware N all the plants they can find, they will 
fe. ¶eturn of themſelves to the camp, every one know- 
ying e its reſpective maſter. They alſo ſeem to be 
inful pad of muſic; for the Arabians, in order to make 
aten: em quicken their pace, ſing as loud as they can; 
com WW tho the tunes cannot be cominended as the fineſt 
lan RY NN — 1 
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in the world, yet they ſeem to chear the animals in : 
the midſt of their toll. : 1 
In the evening we encamped near the mountains; 1 
but here, as well as on the other parts of the road, 
we were moleſted by thieves, who range about in 4 
ſmall parties, and find means, during the night, to 1 
convey themſelves into the caravan, where they pi- ©; 
fer every thing they can lay their hands on. Ard th 
were now carrying off ſome of the camels ; but our WM ru 


Arabians fortunately perceived them before they get ge 
to any conſiderable diſtance, and recovered every 
thing they bad taken away. Theſe robbers are only 
to be feared on account of their celerity, beiog al 
poorly armed. This attempt, however, taught our 


Arabians to encamp, for the future, in one body; gd 
tho? they always ſeparated again in the morning, in fe 
order to reconnoitre the country with more advan- uſe 
tage. Some Arabian chiefs, from among the mour- ll as:? 
tains, joined us in our encampment, and kept s Ki! 
company the following day. | y 
ITE next morning we ſet out as uſual, and dur- plac 
ing the whole day, ſaw only two trees; but on ou Bf lea 
right hand was the ſepulchre of a kaijia, or gover: 1490 
nor of Suez, who loſt his life here in defending th: ven 
caravan againſt a body of Arabian robbers. We ab Ae 
ſaw, in ESE: ſeveral ſkeletons of camels,” which con; 


had ſunk under their burdens, and expired in thel WM Tra, 
thirſty deſerts. But what appeared much mor fite « 
ſhocking to us, was a human arm appearing abo a pat 
the ſand; this perſon had been here overtaken with afni 


whirlwind, and was ſuffocated with the duſt, to th 
As we made this journey in the month of Jui for ti 
we could not but expect to undergo all the incone caray 
niences of an exceſſive heat; but We fortunately K AY he 
a refreſhing breeze, during the whole time we wa and: 
croſling theſe barren waſtes. This breeze generalll hood 


began about noon, when we had finiſhed our fin 
baiting, and proved of prodigious ſervice to - | 
| Cooling 
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cooling the air. When we halted, we made tents of 
our blankets, and lay down on our matraſſes; but 
the heat from the ſand was too great for us to lay 
long in this manner. : Fe rele 
Dux the night, we, for coolneſs, lay in the 

open air, having no other canopy than the heavens, ; 
but had little reſt, being obliged to be up at breakof 
day. About three hours on this ſide Ageroud, is, on 
the right hand, a very deep well, at preſent in a 
minous condition; but ſaid to have, been dug by or- 
der of Alexander the Great, who propoſed to build a 
city here. The Arabians add, that he was deſirous 
firſt of knowing whether it was poſſible to find wa- 
ter, before be laid the foundations of the city; and 
the workmen finding blood inſtead of water, he con- 
ſidered it as a divine admonition, not to put his de- 
bgn in execution. But however that be, its preſent 
uſe has ſome analogy to that phænomenon, ſerving 
as a ſepulchre for thoſe who happen to die, or are 
killed by the Arabians, near this place. 

Ar fome diſtance from this wall, we reſted at a 
place which afforded the beaſts ſome herbage. And 
leaving an our right the mountains Oubaibe and Eu- 
1aqua, which extend along the ſhore of the Red. ſea, ſe- 
ven or eight leagues beyond Suez, we at laſt reached 
Ageroud, a ſquare caſtle, with the appearance of a 
convent z it has a minaret, and four ſtone bulwarks. 
Tradition informs us, that this caſtle 1s built on the 
ſite of the ancient Heroopolis, which gave its name to 
a part of the Red-ſea; and ſome pretend to find an 
affinity between the two names ; but this I ſhall leave 
to the determination of others. At preſent it ſerves 
for the quarters of the emir hadgi, or head of the 
caravan of pilgrims, going to Mecca ; that compa- 
ny halting here three days, as there are many ciſterns, 
and generally plenty of water. In the neighbour- 
hood of this caſtle, are ſeveral Turkiſh ſepulchres 

be $ and 
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and oratories, poſſibly erected in honour of ſome of 
their ſuppoſed ſaints. 5 | 

W had now travelled ſix and twenty leagues, and 
were within four of Suez; whither part of the cara. 
van, after wiſhing us a happy journey, directed the 
way | 


the Arabians, Ain el Mouſa, the fountain of Moſes, 
having the Red-ſea on our right. This is thought 
to be the ſpot where the Iſraelites firſt landed after 
their miraculous paſſage thro' the Red-/ea. The wa. 
ter, tho' half a league from the ſea, is too brackiſh 
to be drank with any pleaſure. Our Arabians, how- 
ever, dug holes in ſeveral places, and found water, 
which they gave to their camels, At a ſmall diſtance 
is a ſpring of mineral water, of a blackiſh colour, 
owing, as they pretend, to its iſſuing from a bed of 
black ſand. Bur, however diſagreeable this water 
was, the Arabians filled their goat-ſkins with it, being 
ſomething better than that of the fountain-of Moſes, 
This was the firſt place where we had found any plen- 
ty of water, ſince our departure from Birque; for at 
Agaroud it happened to be very ſcarce z nor were we 
fortunate enough to find the ſpring near Suez, men- 
tioned by M. Thevenot. The diſtance from Agaroud 
to this place is ſix leagues, E, | 

Tux next morning we began our journey as ſoon 
as the moon aroſe, and reached Sedur, a place ſitua- 
ted on the Red. ſea, and where we had the pleaſure of 
ſecing fome herbage, and a few ſmall trees. Some 
are of opinion, that this is the place where the Iſtael- 
ites landed afier their paſſage thro* the ſea. The 


conjecture ſeems to be founded on the lowneſs of the 


| oppofite coaſt. | | 
Wx had now a full proſpect of this famous ſea, 
and in our journey paſſed by Ouardan, where ve 
found more herbage and trees than at Sedar, But 
had hardly laid ourſelves down to reſt, than a ſtrong 
win 


In the evening we reached the place, called, by 
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wind aroſe, which almoſt covered us with duſt; for 


the ground is of a looſer texture here, than even in 
the deſert. The ſand alſo was ſo violently hot, that 


we could ſcarce endure it. 


Taz whole caravan now no longer encamped to- 
gether, bur each party ſeperately, there being nothing , 
to be apprehended from robbers, who principally . 
frequent the roads leading from Cairo to Suez, and 


the fountain of Moſes. 


Taz whole next day we ſaw only barren hills of | 


ſand ; but arrived pretty early at our firſt baiting- 


place called Corondel, or Gerondel. This appeared 


like the Land of Promiſe to us; for here we found ex- 
cellent water, which we had not taſted ſince we left 


Birque. According to ſome, Corondel is the ancient 
Marah, where the bitter waters were ſweetened by 
Moſes. Here alſo we have a proſpect of a large 


cape, projecting into the ſea, and oppoſite to a large 
chaſm, or opening between the mountains, called, 
by Moſes, Pi- hahirotb, i. e. the mouth of Hiroth; 
and hence ſome have been induced to think, that 
the Iſraelites landed here, after their paſſage through 
the Red-ſea. This valley is very delightful, and, 
compared with the barren waſtes we had lately tra- 
velled over, may be called, a terreſtrial paradiſe. 
Wherever we had hitherto baited in the day-time, 
we had always been obliged to pitch our tents, to 
defend us from the ſcorching rays of the ſun; but 


here the trees formed a more pleaſant canopy. Our 


Arabians immediately led their camels to the water- 
ing · place, which is a large baſon, ſupplied with 
rain water from the neighbouring mountains, and 
whenever you dig in this valley, you find plenty of 
water. From Sedar to this place the diſtance is 
eight leagues, and five leagues to the weſtward of 
this valley are warm mineral baths, called, by the 


Arabians, Hamal el Pharaon, Pharaoh's baths, and 


* 


which we viſited at our return. 
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Tur ſame day we travelled with ſuch expedition, 
that in the evening we reached the valley called, by 


the Arabians, Home, the red valley, where we paſſed 
the night; but without the refrefhing pleaſures of a 


cool breeze, the place being, as it were, hemmed in 
on all ſides by the mountains; ſo that very, little 
wind is felt in ſome parts of it. However, the fol- 
lowing day, when we had advanced farther in the 
valley, we met with ſo ſtrong a gale, chat, though 
it rendered the heat very ſupportable, reatly incom- 
moded us. From dc 0 the ap of this valley 
is ten hours. 

Wx next entered on a Jang plain, beyond which 
we baited in the vale of Va. This is a very plea- 
ſant valley, and full of trees. We, however, bait- 
ed under the fhadow of a mountain, the ſide of 
which was a little excavated. Here we found the 
names of ſeveral travellers, who had alfo halted here. 
And. indeed; this is one- of the moſt convenient 

aces we met with on the whole road. | 


ABouT half an hour from this een but 


ſomething nearer the ſea, is a very excellent ſpring, 

to which the camels are generally led, for filling the 
the veſſels with water. It is a well ten feet deep; 
and near it, plenty of herbage, and palm: trees, 
planted in regular walks, which form a very beaui- 
ful ſcene, We alſo ſaw here feveral blocks of gra- 


nite, ſome green, and others variegated but what . 


particularly pleaſed me, was, a very curious ſtone, 
on which nature had cd a garden, tho' not 
with all the ſymmetry of art. 

W next came to the mountain Sarbet 1 lade 
7. e, an aſſembly of great officers. Here are alſo 
the —8 of an old cy and caſtle; called Pharan, 
on many of the ſtones of which, inſcriptions are 
faid to be ſtill remaining. This city was formerly 
the ſee of a biſhop, and under the archbiſhop of 


mount” Sinai. There ape rat ſome ruins of a con- 


4 Ven 
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vent remaining; and here we met with plenty of 
20d water. In the afternoon we paſſed by ſeveral 
jepulchres belonging to the Arabians, and to whom 
our guides offered their prayers; and one of the 
Arabians, pointing to a certain mountain, affured 
me, that immenſe treaſures were hidden there. We 
ſpent the night in the valley of Kamille, where every 
party encamped by themſelves. The diſtance from 
hence to the vale of Hamr, is computed at eight 
Hours. ob rg be FER e 

Taz next morning we purſued our journey with 
the ſame diligence, over deſolate mountains an 
barren rocks, but intermixed with the pleafant ' val- 
leys of Debabe, Scdre, Barak, and Baraha, full of 
odoriferous plants. We alſo ſaw here ſeveral ſpinife- 


rous trees, which exudated a gum reſembling that 


of the cherry-tree, At Debabe, the rocks of gra- 
nite begin, and reach beyond mount Sinai. In this 
valley are alſo found that ſpecies of gem called gar- 
net. The Latin writers generally call the granite 
Lapis Syenites, from the city Sene in Upper Egypt, 
near which are large quarries of it; it is alſo termed 
Lapis Thebaicus, from the city of Thebes, © 


I was greatly pleaſed with this demonſtration, 
that the pillars and obeliſks, which we had viewed 
with admiration in ſeveral places, were not a com- 
poſition, as many have imagined, thinking it im- 
poſſible to raiſe ſuch enormous maſſes a the 
quarries, It is, however, certain, that all thofe'co- 
lumns and obtliſks were brought from the quarries 
ſtill to be ſeen in Upper Egypt; and theſe rocks and 
mountains, over which we were now travelling, 
conſiſted prineipally of that elegant ſpecies of marble, 
We found ſeveral pieces which the rays of the ſun 
had, as it were,' calcined, and rendered 'fo brittle, 
that on throwing them againſt the rocks, they flew 
into a thouſand pieces, And accordingly we every 


— 
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where in the vallies met with ſuch ſtones, and even thr 
powder of granite. | 0 

 _. TjHe8E rocks are of a great variety of colours, ſo | 
that it would be very difficult to find a block of one MI ® 
colour large enough to form a pillar ; whereas the 


Iargeſt ſize may be eaſily procured of the variegated dri 
kind; but, to be certain of the colour, it is neceſ- "1 


fary to take off the ſurface, which, from the action 
of the ſun and air, is ſubject to great variations. 
Dvuxins the heat of the day we reſted under the 
fhadow of a mountain; and in the evening reached 
the valley of Retbame, having this day travelled 
eight hours, according to the common computation, 
This valley, called in the Hebrew Rethame, and 
commonly R:itma, derives its name from a yellow 
flower called rettem, with which the valley is ename!- 
led. We found here, on the left hand, two ciſterns 
full of excellent water. Sth! 
WI continued our journey along ſeveral emi- 
nences, intermixed with valleys, in which we often 
met with ſprings of water. On a red ſtone betwixt 


the 


two rocks on the left hand, we were deſired to oblerve 0 
en it the impreſſion of the poſteriors of a man. Our 5 
guide told us, that it was owing to an Arabian ſan- 1 
ton, who uſed. frequently to fit there and meditate. De 
At ſome diſtance on the right, we ſaw a hamlet, conſiſt- 6 
ing of four houſes, ſquare, low, and very ſmall. Inſtead = 
of a door, you enter, by creeping on the belly, thro on 
a hole in the wall. Cloſe by the road, on the leſt ent 
hand, was the ſepulchre of another ſanton, where ou eine 
Arabians performed their devotionss. *. 
Tunis day we baited very early, and the heat of the 3 
fun was ſo exceſſive, that we were obliged to pitch our I fh ce 
tents; and tho? we were then only an hour and a half * 
from the convent, our Arabians were ſo careful of e 
their camels, that they would not move a ſtep farther. — ? 
Here we fortunately found, among the granite rocks, 


aà ciſtern full of excellent water; and near it we * 
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three or four houſes, the inhabitants of which gave 
us goat's milk to drink. The Arabians in the neigh- 
bourhood alſo came to congratulate us on our arrival, 
and, according to the cuſtom of the country, ſar 
down by us; for whenever they ſee any eating or 
drinking, they join the company without the leaſt 
ceremony. ; | 

Tusk Arabians, who inhabit the country about 
mount Sinai, and the deſert we had paſſed through, 
live in a wretched manner, under ſmall tents, or in 
very mean huts. They . haye no horſes, but many 
camels and dromedaries, theſe creatures being of 
more uſe to them, as they are very patient of thirſt, 
and water is ſcarce in all theſe parts. Theſe crea- 
tures are, indeed, their chief wealth. Some have 
alſo herds of black goats, the milk of which they 
drink, and make cheeſes of it; but their cattle muſt 
be ſatisfied with a ;very ſlender quantity of paſture, 
the rocks, and even the vallies here, affording very 
little herbage, except a few low ſhrubs, whoſe 
branches are full of thorns. _, 3 

Taz country adjacent to mount Sinai, will hardly 
admit of culture; and the people who inhabit it, 
are as little diſpoſed to make the experiment. And 
hence it is no wonder, that the neceſſaries of life are 
ſo exceedingly ſcarce here; and were it not for the 
Greek convent, which liberally aſſiſts them, the 
greateſt part muſt periſn with hunger, or ſeek a live- 
lhood in a more fruitful country. And even at pre- 
ſent, an Arabian cannot long ſubſiſt, without beg- 


ging from time to time in the towns neareſt his camp. 


And were the country ſo fertile, that they might, by 
induſtry, attain to. eaſy circumſtances, they are of 
lo contentious and, vindictive a temper, that it would 
be impoflible for them to live with any ſatisfaction 


together; as I have already obſerved, in deſcribing 


the Holy Land, where I had often the mortification 
of ſeeing, near the villages, ſome of the olive-trees 
1 . broken, 
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broken, others pulled up by the roots, the com | 
burnt, and the like. I know not whether they (j} & 
retain the method of revenge formerly common 
among them, and called cer ug ; for, in Hb; ix. 
F. Dijeſt. de extruord. crimimb. is the following pal. 5 
ſage: In provincia Arabia cexortairuor, id e, lapidun t. 


Poſitionem crimen appellant, cujus rei admiſſum tale et: mn 
Plarique inimicorum folent prædium inimici cem, 
( 


id-eft, lapides ponere, indicio futuras, quod i qui cun 
epruncoluifjet, male lerbo periturus effet inſidiis eorum, 75 


gut ſtopulus poſuiſſem. That is, © In che province of > 
* Arabin, there is a crime called ond7 1M Of, or fix- 6 
«ing of ſtones; it being a frequent practice among A 
Y 


them, to place ſtonks in the grounds of thoſe with 
* whom they are at variance, as a warning, that any 
* perſon who dares to till that fiefd ffroùld infa}libly 
« be flain, Hy the contrivance of thoſe who placed 
« the ſtones there.” This nfalicious practice is 
diobght to have had its origin in Arabia" Perrea. - 
Ir muſt, however, be acknowledged, that the 
Arabians here are much more civilized than thoſe of 
Jeruſalim, tho? not free from banditti, who ſome- 
times make excurfions to the diſtance of three or four 
7K journey from their camp. Their arms in gene- 
2 conſiſt of old muſkets, a kind of crooked'poinard, 
which they call //, and a ſekimo or ſmall knife. 
Some alſo carry pikes, and lances, with bows and 
arrows; and thofe who cannot procure ſuch weapons 
carry latge clubs, armed with irornn 
Tur Arabians alſo live very friendly with each 
other; znd if one happens to kill another, all the rela- 
tions of the deceafed feague together, in order to re- 
taliate the injury on the criminal; and he being pro- 
tected hy his relations, they are often involved in his 
punifhment.- They bave likewiſe a great regard for 
women; ſo that the leaſt affront offered to them, ei. 
ther by word or action, is ſeverely puniſhed; and 
ſometimes for à crime that would — do 
c tri ing 
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trifling among us, a perſon forfeits one of his hands. 
We here ſaw ſome ot the Arabian women, to whom 
they pay fo great veneration ; but their whole dreſs 
conſiſted of a large ſhift of coarſe blue linzn, and on 
their heads they wore a white veil reaching to =_ 
mouth, and having two holes cut in it for the e 
Their hair behind is cut ſhort, but that before bags 
down on their forehead in ſmall locks : Round their 
necks and arms they wear Chains of coral, and are 
ens fond of falſe pearls, made at Venice. 
_ Every village, or troop, has a chief, whoſe: dig 
nity is hereditary ; and on the extinction of his fami- 
ly, a general aſfembly 1 is called for the election of an- 
ether. All theſe are ſubordinate to a ſupreme chief, 
who has therefore great numbers under his com- 
mand. 

Ar preſent there are three fainilics, whoſe chiefs 
are ſtyled, tho* ſometimes very improperly, defen- 
ders of the convent of mount Sinai. Phe firſt, 
called /afaid, is the ſmalleſt with regard to number, 
but, at the fame time, the moſt untractable and ra- 
pacious, making continual demands on the convent. 
The ſecond, called choualli, tho? more numerous, is 
leſs rapacious. The third, termed alzkad, is much 
the largeſt, and, at the fame time, far more favour- 
able towards the convent, never uſing thofe ; vnjuſt 
methods ſo frequently practiſed by the firſt ' 
THesE three tribes live in a good harmon : In- 
deed, as they have excluded all others from hi 
any concerns with the convent, it is their lintereſt to 
ſupport each other, and theſe are properly the carriers 
of the convent, and receive from it all the: bread 
they uſe, as well as the meal with which they make 
their beta and marfourouca. Phe reſt of cheir food 
is camel's milk, and — the fleſh' of thoſe 
animals. They alſo receive from the convent, linem 
for their turbants, with needles; and other nerellg. | 
ries 3 Oy are far from being aſhamed to beg; 


and 
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and, on any denial, will even threathen the fathers; 
Nor are inſtances wanting, of their carrying the re- 
ligious to their retreats among the mountains, and 
confining them there till their demands are complied 
with. „ 
Hk are allo ſeveral other Arabian tribes ; but 
their chiefs are not ſtyled protectors of the convent ; 

particularly the meſendis, and the garas. When any 
of theſe paſs by the convent, they are ſometimes 


Preſented with proviſions z but this is not a conſtant 


rule, the protecting tribes having always oppoſed 
the giving any ſhare of their perquiſites to others. 

Bur to return from this digreſſion to our journey; 
We left our baiting-place about half an hour after 
three in the afternoon, and in an hour and a half ar- 
rived at the con vent, ſituated at the foot of mount 
Sinai. When we came within a few paces of the 
ſtructure, notice was ſent for us to alight, a cuſtom 
ſaid to be introduced as a mark of veneration to the 
place. The entrance, or rather window, of this 
convent, is on the eaſt fide, and at ſuch a height 
from the ground, that you are hoiſted up in a baſket, 
by means of a windlaſs. This method of entrance, 
however odd it may ſeem, is no more than a proper 
caution in the monks; for if the door was even with 


the ground, the Arabians, when denied any thing, 


would make no ſcruple of forcing it open. 


Bronx the window is a large baſon, always full 


of excellent water; and here the travelling Arabians 
are often preſented with victuals. It muſt not, how- 
ever, be thought, that this building is without 2 
door; but it is walled up, and never opened but at 


the reception of a new archbiſhop, a ceremony per- 


formed here with great ſolemnity. ag 

. Havins entered the convent, in the manner above 

deſcribed, we were welcomed by the fathers. Here 

we met with a young recluſe, who ſpoke very 

Italian. He was a native of Janna in Theſſaly, . 
| | N ad 
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had not long been a member of this ſociety. , He 
conducted us into the church, which, conſidering 
the country may be called elegant, it is decorated 
with paintings and portraits of Greek ſaints, finiſhed 
after their manner, that is, in a wretched taſte. 
HERE we were ſhewn the monument of St. Catha- 
rine, to whom both the church and the convent are 
dedicated, and who is ſaid to have ſuffered martyr- 
dom in the year 307, under the emperor Maximian. 
After viewing the ſeveral particulars in the church, 
we were conducted to our chambers, or rather cells, 
appointed for us, and were uſed in the ſame manner 
as the late patriarch of Conſtantinople, whoſe cham- 
ber adjoined to ours We were ſoon acquainted with 
this prelate, who informed us that his name was 


Coſmas z that he had been firſt biſhop of mount Si- 


141, afterwards patriarch of Alexandria; and, that 
going from thence to Conſtantinople, he was there, 
by the help of ſome powerful friends, advanced to 
the patriarchal chair of that city. But the preſent 
patriarch found means to ſupplant him, after he had 
enjoyed it five years; and had now ſpent the ſame 


number in this convent, which was conſidered as aa 


honourable impriſonment. We had afterwards ſeve- 
ral converſations with him, and he aſſured us he had 
always been a good friend to the Dutch; at the ſame 
time he expreſſed his ſurprize that we had brought 
no letters for him, either from Smyrna, or Conſtanti- 
xople, He likewiſe intimated his deſire of returning 
to Cairo with us, and of putting himſelf under the 
protection of the Engliſn conſul, whoſe houſe would 
be an aſy lum till an opportunity offered of proceed- 
ing to Conſtantinople, where he hoped to be reinſtated 
in his former dignity. In the mean time he appear- 
ed very melancholy, and bore his misfortunes with 
more impatience than became a teacher of Chriſtia- 
mty. 1 883 
Is 
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© In one of our converſations: the diſcourſe hap. 
pened to turn on the ceremony of the ſacred fire, 


which I had ſeen at Jeruſalem. But with regard t 
this he would not mention a word, except with the 


greateſt caution. He intimated to me, that he could 
eaſily/perceive I did not conſider it as a miracle, ad- 
ding, that he had once the offer of being patriarch of 
Feruſalem, but declined it, becauſe his conſcience 
would not ſuffer him to believe any thing of the fa. 
ered fire; being perſuaded, that the whole was an 
im poſition on the people. He further told us, that 
Was a great grief to him, to ſee hew terribly the 

ple were deceived; adding, that the patriarch, 
in order to maintain his authority among the people, 
was under a neceſſity of continuing the deception; 
for otherwiſe, not only the legality of his dignity 
would be called in queſtion, but alſo the people 
would abandon Feruſalem, the ſacred places be no 


longer frequented, and, by that means ſoon buried 
W e NT 
Tuts convent is ſituated at the end of a very 


narrow valley, between two vaſt rocks of granite, 
one called Sr. Jobn, and the other St, Epiſtomius. k 
is without the leaſt decoration in the inſide, ſo that 
the front promiſes more than you find within; being 
a pretty large quadrangle, with towers on the ſides, 
and at the corners. It has large and ſtrong walls, fo 
that the Arabians would find it difficult: to climb 
them, and an hundred men within might-hold out 
eee. 


Ixx theſe walls are the marks of ſeveral holes cr 


apertures, in which cannon might be placed; but 
theſe are at preſent mured up: And though, as out 
Theſſalian told us, there were cannon and müſbets 
locked up in the convent, the fathers at preſent /uſed 


-no other arms againſt the Arabians than meal, bread, 
and other ſmall preſents, ſeaſoned with fair wards. 


The good man, however, filled us with laughter, bj 


gd dingy 


r, by 
ding, 
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adding, that in one of the cellars a piece of cannon 
depoſited in the time of the emperor Juſtinian. 


 TxraDIT1ON informs us, that this convent was be- 


gun by that emperor, and the gate of it ſtill bears 
his name. It is added, that he intended to have ren- 
dered it a very ſtately ſtructure, had not death pre- 
vented him, It was, however, finiſhed after his 
deceaſe, by the contributions of the clergy. That 
emperor is alſo ſaid to have given orders for level- 
ing the mountains and rocks ſurrounding it, but 
that a perſon, who had viſited and carefully ſurveyed 
the ſpot, took the liberty to diſſuade the emperor 
from it; adding, that all his treaſures were not ſuf- 
ficient for ſuch an undertaking; which ſo exaſpe- 
rated Juſtinian, that he ordered his head to be ſtruck 
J | 
Tais convent, if the fathers may be credited, ob- 
tained ſome privileges even from Mahomet himſelf, 
But as he could not write, he dipt one of his fingers 
in the ink, and made his mark under the grant, 
They add, that a duplicate of this writing is kept in 
the ſeraglio of Conſtantinople. One of the principal of 
theſe privileges is, that the monks ſhall not be ſub- 
ject to any caratz, or head-money; and that the corn 
conſigned to them ſhall pay no duty. 

Wx alſo. viſited the place where the bread is baked 
for the uſe both of the convent and the Arabians ; 
and afterwards the refectory, at one end of which is 
a nich in the wall, where the biſhop ſits when he vi- 
ſts the convent. This ſtructure, tho? not large, has 
a great number of cells, or ſmall apartments, ſepa- 
rated from each other by very narrow paſſages, every 
part of the building being laid out in the beſt man- 
ner poſſible. Moſt of theſe cells are built with earth, 
except a few, which are of -free-ſtone. We next vi- 
lted a building ſeparated from the other parts of the 
Conyent, and ſecured by an iron door. This is ap- 
propriated to the travelling Arabians, who often paſs 


Vor I. M , a night 
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A night in the convent, but are obliged, before ad- 
mittance, to deliver up their arms. Here alſo the 


Haves belonging to the convent, have their lodg. 
 TaERE are above three hundred of thefe ſlaves, by 
and the recluſes are allowed to chuſe which of them ** 
they pleaſe for their perſonal ſet vice. It is ſaid, that _ 
the emperor Juftinian, on obtaining a great victory but 
near the Black-ſea, choſe from among his captives boc 
ſeventy families, of different trades, and ſcnt them WM ©2" 
hither. Theſe ſlaves, who were originally Chriſtians, lis 
when the Turks became maſters of Conſtantinople, ab 
changed their religion, in order to obtain their free- mod 
dom. But the monks” prefering a complaint to the Ml *© 
Turkiſh monarch, he ordered, that, as they changed Ml b. 
their religion from no other motive than to procure 1 
their _ both they and their deſcendants ſhould WW e. 
continue flaves to the convent. They have, hoy- dnn 
ever, lately obtained a conſiderable privilege, viz. that * : 


of carrying a peculiar ſort of arms, and with which 
they come even within the walls of the convent. To 
me, indeed, theſe ſlaves, as they are called, ſcemed m 
to enjoy more liberty than the monks themſelves, 0 Pa 
who very ſeldom go out of the convent, and even e 
then with fear and trembling. | Ve 
Non do theſe ſlaves do any thing but what they 
are paid for, beſides which, they have alſo their pro- 
viſions, but muſt provide for their wives and chil- 
dren themſelves. Theſe ſlaves work in the gardens 
belonging to the monks, both within the walls of the 
convent, and in the deſert; and conſequently are in- 
diſpenſibly neceffary to the monks; for the Arabian 
will not work, their whole buſineſs being to bring 
corn and travellers from Cairo. Theſe ſlaves have 
alfo a chief, who ſuperintends their behaviour, and 
infliẽts puniſhments on dilinquints. br 
© WrirTHin the church we were ſhewn a certain che- 
pel ſaid to have been built by order of the _ 
EY. A* ena, 
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Helena, on the very ſpot where Moſes ſaw the burn- 


5 ing buſh ; and that this chapel was erected long be- 
G fore either church or convent. 
8 Cros by the church is a moſque with its minaret, 
built by a Mahometan prince who reigned in Egypt, 
and after demoliſhing ſeveral religious ſtructures, in- 
b, tended to do the fame by this. church and convent z 
v ” but the religious being informed of it, went ih a 
body to meet him, and conjured him to ſpare their 
wa convent, giving, at the ſame time, their conſent to 
nem his building a moſque in it; and, by this ſeaſonable 
wy ſubmiſſion, ſaved their houſe from deſtruction. This 
5 2 moſque now ſerves for the ſlaves and Arabians, who 
"he are, at proper ſeaſons, admitted to perform their de- 
votions. „„ | 
ge Tx1s convent has a large garden, with a ſubter- 
du nneous paſſage leading into it; ſo that there is no ne- 
on- receſſity for a door, thro' which the Arabians might 
th r pleaſure force a paſſage, and live at difcretion with 
hich the religious. The care of this garden is committed 
to two perſons, who live init; and, I muſt own, it 


made a moſt delightful appearance, being beautiful- 
ly planted with all kinds of trees, as almonds, orange, 
pomgranate; fig, plum, apple, peach, apricot, and 
olive-trees, beſides ſeveral ſorts of vines. It alſo 
produces different kinds of herbs, The water iſſues 


my from the adjacent rocks, and is collected into reſer- 
05 voirs, from whence it is conducted by pipes to every 
dem ert of the garden. There is no order obſerved in 
ide his plantation, and the trees ſtand promiſcuouſly, 
e in- 7 fo cloſe together, that it is very troubleſome 
rn WF King in many parts of it, However, during our 


ay at the convent, we ſpent ſeveral hours here very 
greeably, and often bathed ourſelves in a baſon of 
ock water, i h.. b 74 

Tar religious have ſeveral other gardens in the 
let, where; beſides the labourers, they alſo em- 


oy an Arabian in each for its defence; as without 
| | M 2 this 
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this precaution, not a tree would be ſuffered to grow. 


The fathers would gladly abandon ſome of theſe 


lantations, on account of the charge they are at in 
ee them; for every Arabian employed in 
them, will be well rewarded for his pains; but theſe 
watchmen conſider the office as hereditary in their 
tribe, and will not hear of the ſuppreſſion of it. 
And thus the fathers are obliged to ſubmit to their 
ſervants. In the mean time we requeſted permiſſion 
of the epitropos, or vicar, for leave to aſcend mount 
Sinai; but he adviſed us to ſtay till the Arabians, 
who were now come in troops to fetch bread and 
meal, were retired ; for they are ſure to viſit the 
convent on the arrival of a caravan from Cairo, and 
he feared ſome miſchief might befal us, or, that 
they would carry away to the mountains, thoſe reli- 


gious who accompanied us in our journey, in which 


caſe their ranſom muſt be paid. | 
TE Arabians being at length retired, we were 
let down from the convent window in the ſame man- 
ner we had been hoiſted up, accompanied with one 
of the religious as our guide, and three ſlaves, 
who carried the neceſſary proviſions for our journey, 
We now began to aſcend this craggy mountain, 
meeting here and there with a kind of ſteps, which 
conſiderably mitigated our toil. Theſe ſteps were 
originally formed to facilitate the afcent, and were 
made by the religious ; for when any one had com- 
mitted a fault, his puniſhment was, to cut a certain 
number of theſe ſteps; by which method the way 
was rendered eaſy to the very ſummit : But at pre- 
ſent moſt of them are decayed. We were informed, 
more than once, that the diſtance from the convent 
to the ſummit of the mountain was fourteen miles; 
but I muſt own, that, in my opinion, the diſtance 
is greatly exaggerated: ** 
Duyvn firſt feſting- place was near a ſpring, whic 
the modern Greeks call Negoroy gang, or the — 
7 i E makel 
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maker's water; the monk who diſcovered this ſpring 
having been of that trade: It is added, that the wa- 
ter burſt out miraculouſly, at the fervent prayer of 
that religious. They alſo relate, that this monk, 
in the preſence of a great number of Turks and all 
the Greek clergy, in order to convince the Jews of 
the truth and excellency of the Chriſtian religion, 
cauſed a mountain near Cairo to move progreſſively:; 
and, that the Jews, attempting to perform the ſame, 
were diſappointed, not a mountain paying the leaſt 
regard to all their prayers and commands. It is 
added, that the Turks, full of aſtoniſhment at this 
miracle, cried out, Durdach, * mountain ſtand ſtill,” 
and the Jews delivered themſelves up to be diſpoſed 
of according to the diſcretion of the Greeks, who 
laid no other burthen on them, than the building the 
aqueduct in the caſtle of Cairo. They add, that 
near that city is a mountain called to this day Dur- 
dach. 4 | 8-25-9533; 4 * 
Wx drank of this miraculous water with great 
pleaſure, and found it ſo good, that we filled. a bora- 


chio, or goat's ſkin, with it, for drinking: after- 


wards. A certain pious merchant is ſaid to have left 
a thouſand piaſtres for bringing the water of this 
ſpring in pipes to the convent, and an eccleſiaſtic 
added an fondred ſequins for the ſame purpoſe; but 
it is thought impracticable. / 33819 504 

Is our aſcent we ſaw, on the left hand, a ſmall 
chapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in.comme- 
moration of her appearance to the religious, when, 
for want of corn to ſatisfy the demands of the Ara- 
bians, the caravan not arriving at the time expected 
with proviſions, the fathers were on the point of 
quitting the convent. They tell us, that the reli- 
gious ſaw a woman, with an infant in her arms, 
which inſpired them with the greateſt fortitude 
and joy; ſo that they returned to the convent, 
firmly perſuaded, that it would not be long before 
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the caravan arrived. Accordingly they had no ſoon: 
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er reached the houſe, than one of the fathers, from 
a window, ſaw the caravan, conſiſting of ſeveral ca- 


mels, coming up, loaded with corn. And the Ara. 


bians, who guarded the caravan, aſſured the fathers, 
that they had been paid for every thing they 


had brought, by a woman with an infant in her 
arms. ; 


Ar ſome diſtance above this chapel, we came to 
a large gate of granite, hewn in the rock, Here 
formerly the pilgrims, in their aſcent up mount S. 
nai, made their confeſſion ; others ſay, that they paid 
ſome acknowledgment here. Both, poſſibly, may 
be true, it being common for the pilgrims, after con- 
feſſion, to give alms. A little higher we paſſed thro! 
another ſuch gate, and ſoon after entered on a ſmall 
plain, where we found two cypreſs and two olive- 


trees, with a well full of water. 


Nx ax this place is a church dedicated to the pro- 


phet Elijah; and not far from it the cave which, at 


preſent, has the appearance of a chapel, but the ſnow 
and inclement weather have ruined the church, the 
roof of which is now fallen in. This is the cave, in 
which the prophet Elijah lodged, when he fled from 
the perſecution of Jezebel, ' | | 
- 'Txis night we paſſed in the above church, and 
the place where it ſtands is here called Choreb, which 
our guide told us, is another name for Heres. 
Eaxlv in the morning we continued our journey, 
and in our farther aſcent found the ſteps very conve- 
nient. A little to the left of this path we were de- 


ſired to obſerve the print of the hind feet of a camel, 


which the eccleſiaſtic told us, was that of Mahomet; 
and the. tradition among the Mahometans, is, that 


their prop 


het and his camel were here taken up into 


heaven by the angel Gabriel; and that this camel wa 
of ſuch a bulk, that one of his feer ſtood at Mecca, 


the ſecond at Damaſeur, the third as Cafe, and th 
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fourth on this mountain; and the print of his foot 
on the rock. is to be ſeen. to this day. It is not at all 
improbable that this print may be the ſecret work of 
the eccleſiaſtics, in order thus to inſpire the Arabians 
with ſome veneration for mount Sinai. But however 
this be, all the Mahometans coming in pilgrimage 
to this mount, never fail to viſit this place ; and, at 
the ſame time, by way of reſpect, bring with them 
a ſtone, which has occalioned the great heap of 
ſtones we fee near this ſpot. All the Turks that vi- 
fit mount Sinai, from religious principles, are lodged 
and entertained in the convent, the very women not 
excepted. Theſe pilgrimages are likewiſe in great 
requeſt among the (zreeks ; and many wealthy per- 
ſons of that church have, in their wills, ſtrictly en- 
joined their heirs to perform this pilgrimage once at 
leaſt ; and at the ſame time expreſsly directed them to 
bring a certain ſum of money with.them, And tho? 
the Arabians are not ignorant of this, yet they never 
offer to moleſt the pilgrims, being very ſenſible that 
their ſubſtance depends on what theſe bring to the 
convent z. but they are very importunate to the eccle- 
ſiaſtics, for an increaſe towards their allowance. 
Arx a ſmall diſtancefrom hence we ſaw a large ſto 
ſaid to indicate the place where an angel hindered 
Elijah from climbing the mountain; with this addi- 
tion, that the prophet, at the ſame time, ſaid, there 
ſhould come a time, when the dogs, themſelves ſhould 
climb it, meaning, as it is thought, the Arabians or 


f aii e 8 Sin i Us Ty 
Ar length we reached the ſummit of mount Si- 
nai, by the Arabians called Gibel al Mouſa, or the 
mountain of Moſes; where we perceived a large 
chaſm in the rock, and ſaid to be the cave where 
hid himſelf from God, when the glory of the 


29 FD ” PY: * 


Lord paſſed by before him. 


On the top of this cave is the impreſſion. of the a 


head and ſhoulders, ſaid to be thoſe of Moſes when 
M4 he 
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he raiſed himſelf in order to ſee the glory of Jeho- 
vah, the print of it having remained ever ſince on 
the rock. This is alſo pretended to be the place 
where. Moſes received the two tables of the teſtimony, 
mentioned in Exodus. 3 3 

Cr osx by this cave is a ſmall church, by the Greeks 


. called d ven; that is, the holy top. It is di- 


vided into two chapels, one for the Greeks, the other 
for the Latins; but communicating with each other. 
The fathers of the Holy Land annually pay a ſum of 
money to this convent, for the privilege of ſaying 
maſs when they come hither; we. were alſo told, 

that the pope. had cauſed five hundred Roman crowns 

to be paid to the convent at the foot of mount Sinai, 
for building and finiſhing a chapel to be dedicated to 
St. Catharine ; and in return for this church or cha- 

| on the ſummit of mount Sinai, the pope: has be- 
— a church on the Greeks of Mina, where 
three fathers from mount Sinai always reſide. 
Ir is further affirmed, that there is a key of this 
church of mount Sinai at Rome, and carried thither, 
according to tradition, in the following miraculous 
manner: An eccleſiaſtic, who had the key in his 
pocket, laid himfelf down to ſleep on mount Sinai, 
and was carried by angels over lands and feas to 
Rome. On his awaking, he was not a little ſurprized 
to find he had travelled ſo large a diſtance ; but was 
not the leaſt fatigued. . 

On the ſummit oppoſite to the before - mentioned 
church alſo ſtands a moſque, where the Mahometans 
perform their devotion. We ſaw hanging in it, 
- ſmall pieces of cloth, linen handkerchiefs, hair bound 
up in linen rags, and the like. Near this moſque is 
alſo a cave, where Moſes is faid to have faſted forty 
days. This ſacred place belongs to the Mahometans 
and is frequented both by the Arabians and Turks; 
but they have each a feparate cell within it, * E 

. | I wk bl+ * | 1 | QUNT 
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MounT Sinai is the higheſt of all the adjacent 


mountains, except only that of St. Catharine; and it 
is ſomething remarkable, that it conſiſts entirely of 
ranite of ſeveral colours; the ſummit of it is moſt- 
ly blue, or white marked with blue ſpecks, eſpeci- 
ally the cave where Moſes is ſaid to have hid him- 
ſelf, This mountain commands a moſt beautiful 
proſpect every way; but even in the midſt of ſum- 


mer, this pleaſure is greatly leſſened by the ſeverity 


of the cold. 5 5 e 
Ił is ſaid, that the emperor Juſtinian had beguyg 
to build a church or convent on this mountain; WI 
indeed ſome very large blocks of free-ſtone are ſtill 
to be ſeen here, and even ſome beginnings of a wall; 
but the death of that emperor put a ſtop to the work, 
and many of the ſtones have been made uſe of for 
the moſque and church. Near the ſummit are two 
citerns, but the water none of the molt palatable. 

Ox this mountain grow great quantities of a cer- 
tain vegetable called Ben, likewiſe the Balanus merip- 
fra, by the inhabitants of mount Sinai, called pba- 
ragon, and ben pargon monardi. The fruit of it is 
oblong, triangular, and a little raiſed at the corners, 
and about the bigneſs of a hazle nut, covered with a 
brown or whitiſh pelicule, containing a white oleagi- 
nous pulp; the tree is ſmall, and, in ſome meaſure, 
reſembles the tamariſk : It alſo grows in great abun- 
dance in Ethiopia, and from the fruit is expreſſed an 
oil called oleum balamnum, which never grows rancid 


with age. This fruit is of a detergent quality ; and 


the oil is uſed not only for cutaneous diſtempers, 
but likewiſe as a coſmetic for ſmoothing the ſkin, 
ts virtues are cathartic, deſiccative, and laxative, 
Having gratified our curioſity on the ſummit of this 
celebrated mountain, we deſcended it the ſame way 
to mount Horeb; where, after reſting a while in St. 
Elias's church, we ſtruck off thro* a bye way to the 
convent of the forty martyrs; tho* there is a path 
tl : leading 


\ 
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leading directly to that convent. We firſt croſſed 
narrow plain, where we ſaw the ruins of ſeveral 
houſes, or rather huts of hermits, with which this 
mountain, wild and barren as it is, was anciently co- 
vered ; ſeveral thouſands of hermits having lived 
here in extreme auſterity, You have hence a pro- 
ſpect towards mount Sinai, which appears to be of a 
very conſiderable breadth. EL LE, 
_ In. this deſert were formerly a great number of 
ehurches and chapels, with their convents and gar 
dens ; and not a few of them are ſtill remaining, 
On the left, among the rocks, our attendants ſhewed 
us a ſmall church conſecrated to St. Ann; but wich- 
out a very good guide, you may. wander from rock 
to rock, from whence this part is juſtly called Arabia 
Petræa, as wholly conſiſting of rocks and ſmall val 
leys, alſo filled with pebbles, which make the way 
extremely difficult; tho' here and there it is marked 
with heaps of ſtones, A 2 

FARTHER on we came to a hermitage called St, 
Gregorio, which has a ciſtern of very gopd water; 
and was formerly inhabited by a hermit, Who, a 
one part of his mortification, employed himſelf in 
teaching children to read and write. 
Nor far from hence we came to a ſmall church 
conſecrated to St. John the Baptiſt ; and after climb- 
ing a craggy rock, we found ourſelves in a {mall 
plain, in which the church of St. John tlie alms- 
giver 1s ſituated. This St. John is faid to have been 
à perſon of great wealth, and ſome make him a pa- 
triarch ; but he withdrew into this wilderneſs, which 
the Greeks at that time called ro & Y10V. T GvTEAG[p01, 
Near this church we ſaw the ruins of a ſpacious ga- 
den, and alſo of ſeveral hermitages, a large ir · 
{crvoir, but now quite dry. e | 

A LITTLE higher up, our guide pointing to 4 
cave told us, that two ſons of a Grecian emperor had 


retired thither with a ſervant, and performed 7 — 
e | er 
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ſevere pennance, never going out, one being faſten- 
ed to the other by a chain round their necks, that if 
one roſe up to pray, the other muſt do the like. 
Nor did the ſervant ever leave them, except to fetch 
them bread and water from the foot of the moun- 
tain: It is certain the cave is ſeparated into three cells, 
two'for the princes, and the third for the ſervant. 
AFTER reſting a while, we continued our journey 
to the convent + the forty martyrs. The ſituation 
is not unpleaſant ; it ſtands in a vale at the foot of 
St. Catharine's mountain. The founders are faid to 
have been three very rich noblemen, who, however, 
choſe this lonely place for their retreat from the di- 
ſturbances and impediments of the world. Though 
the convent is none of the largeſt, it has a very ſpa- 
cious garden, full of olives and fruit-trees, and is 
well watered. from the mountains, by means of pipes 
laid by its deyout founders, | 
Ix this garden is the cave of St. Onuphrius, the 
ſon of a certain Perſian king, who retired into this 
deſert to give himſelf up to an aſcetic life, and lived to 
a very great age, Here is alſo a chapel dedicated to 
this faint, who is alſo honoured with a convent at 
Rome. Here is a pretty, handſome church, dedicated 
to the forty martyrs, whoſe hiſtory is repreſented in 
a painting on the walls. We found here the names 
of travellers of ſeveral nations, particularly of Theve- 
not and: Monconis, whoſe works are well known. 
This convent belongs to the regulars. of the great 
convent at the foot of mount Sinai; but none of 
them dare teſide there, for fear of the Arabians, who 
would not; tail viſiting: them every day to extort 
ſomething, from them; ſo that its inhabitants are 
only five ſlaves, as they) arg called, belonging to the 
great convent; and their chief buſineſs is to Keep 
the garden in repair. | 
Trss8, mountains, every where abound. with par- 
tndges, and likewiſe ach antelopes, by the Nee 
| | — DIANS 
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bians called gazels; but we ſaw none, for they ate 
very quick of hearing, and on the leaft noiſe, fly to 


their retreats. 


| A 
Faurney to the mountain of St. Catharine, an 
thence to Suez; with ſome account of that moun- 
 farn, the convent of the twelve apoſtles, Phara- 
obs baths, SW. , ne 


HE convent of the forty martyrs lying at the 
foot of St. Catharine's mountain, we agreed 
to take a nearer view of its curioſities; and having 
ſpent the night at the convent, we very early the 
next morning began to aſcend the mountain ; but 
found the way extremely toilſome, having no Reps 
as on mount Sinai. But what amuſed us amidft our fa- 
tigues, was, the exquiſite repreſentations of trees, and 
even groves, on great numbers of the ſtones, that no 
art could ſurpaſs; and theſe paintings of nature we ſec 
even on the rocks, and ſtil} more diſtinctly by break- 
ing off pieces. About half way we turned off on 
the left, towards a ſpring of miraculous” water, here 
commonly called partridge-water, from its being dit 
covered by a partridge. The ſtory runs thus: The 
| biſhop, with other eccleſiaſtics, coming in proceſ- 
fion to bring the body of 'St. Catharme from this 
mountain to 'the 'convent, happened to be' diſtreſſed 
for want of water; in this extremity opel of them 
ſaw a partridge, which he followed till it alighted at 
this place to drink: And thus the fatliers were hap- 
pily relieved. - n e 
TRAVRETILERS are told, that this water is ve!) 
good in fevers, and ſeveral qther diſorders. mo 


ve 
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far this is true, I know not; bur I declare it to be 
the beſt and wholſomeſt water I ever taſted; and 
whatever quantity is drank is attended with no incon- 
veniency. It is found in a ſmall cavity at the foot 
of a granite rock. 

AFTER three hours further toil, we had the plea- 
ſure of finding ourſelves on the top. The way would 
be ſtill more perplexing and difficult, were not the 
traveller directed by heaps of ſmall ſtones. This top 
reſembles a little mountain placed on a greater. 
Here we fee a ſmall houſe built on the ſpot where 
formerly the body of St. Catharine lay, having been 
brought hither by angels from Alexandria, where the 
was beheaded as a martyr. This St. Catharine is faid 
to have been the daughter of a king of Alexandria, 
and a princeſs of great beauty, underſtanding, and 
learning: And ſeveral miracles are attributed to 
her. * ' | 
| In this houſe is a large ſtone, ſeeming to project 
out of the earth, and repreſents a wo of an ex- 
traordinary ſize without a head; the breaFand belly 
being plainly diſtinguiſhable. The monks here fay, 
that this ſtone, which in a miraculous manner roſe 
out of the ground, repreſents St. Catharine. They 
even inſpire the people with a belief, that it cannot 
be broken; and that many, after labouring hard to 
break off a piece with hammers, have been obliged 
to give over without effecting their purpoſe. The 
whole rock hereabouts conſiſts of the ſame kind of 
ſtone as this image, namely, of white granite inter- 
mixed with blue ſpecks. On the ſummit are ſeveral 
apertures or holes, ſaid to be the veſtiges of the an- 
gels who brought St. Catharine's corpſe hither. Such 


fictitious miracles oblige me to remark here, that 


the Chriſtians ſeem to have given into thoſe very er- 

rors, with which they often upbraid the Pagans. 

The latter attributed I know not what mighty actions 

to their heroes and heroines, which the prieſts after- 
| | wards 
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wards took the advantage of to inſpire the peopls 
with a belief, that they were deities: This has been 
the caſe with regard to many of the ſaints in the Ro- 
miſh church, and, in ſeveral reſpects, they may very 
properly be compared to the Pagan demi-gods, 
eſpecially with regard to the aſtoniſhing miracle 
aſcribed to them. Poſlibly the firſt intention waz 
far from being blameable, being intended only to in- 
ſpire the people with a veneration for thoſe perſons, 
who had been ſo exemplary for their piety, and there- 
by incite and animate them to the ſame manner of 
living; but a ſmall attention to the conſequences 
would ſoon have given them to underſtand, that the 
cauſe of true piety would have been more effectual- 


ly promoted, by confining our imitation to the moſt 


perfect pattern left us by our Saviour, 

Tre mountain of St. Catharine is, tho? not three 
times, as a certain traveller pretends, yet conſidera- 
bly higher than mount Sinai, its circumference is 
alſo of a much greater extent, and from the ſummit 
the eye takes in a great part of the Red-ſea, toge- 
ther with the mountain of Pharaan. Among the 
rocks are ſeveral gardens belonging to recluſes, and 
likewiſe the convent of St. Coſmos of Damiata. 

ABouT noon we deſcended the mountain, and 
paſt the remainder of the day and following night in 
the convent of the forty martyrs, ſupping on a kid 
which we bought of the ſlaves who live here, and 
2 not debarred from making the moſt of their of- 

on. | ; 
EaxLy the next morning we ſet out, firſt giving 
to the firſt flave or houſe-keeper of the convent two 
paras, by way of caphar, for leave to go up the 
mountaia of St. Catharine ; and theſe fees he ſhares 
with the Arabian guards. As we took a different 
way in our deſcent, we came into a bottom called 
the vale of Rephedim. About a mile and a half 


further, we were brought to the rock out of which 
| Moſes 
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Moſes cauſed the water to iſſue. This is a vaſt ſtone 
of a very compact and hard granite, and, as it were, 


projecting out of the ground. On both ſides of it 
are twelve fiſſures, which the monk, our guide, ap- 


plied to the twelve apoſtles, and poſſibly not amiſa, 
had he joined the twelve tribes of Mael with them. 
As we were obſerving theſe fiſſures out of which the 
water gufhed, one would be tempted to think, ad- 
ded he, it is no longer ago than yeſterday the water 
flowed out; and, indeed, there is ſuch an appearance, 
that, at a diſtance, one would think it to be a ſmall 
water-fall lately dried up. On the top of it are al- 
ſo two clefts, in which the Arabians lay herbage for 
their camels, from a notion, that it preſerves them 
from all kinds of diſorders. 

Nor far from this rock we obſerved a canal made 
for watering a garden near to it, doubtleſs at the 
time when Moſes wrought his miracle, theſe parts 
being quite arid without any water. Near this rock 
we obſerved ſeveral others with inſcriptions, but the 
characters not known to any of us. Half an hour 
farther brought us to the convent of the twelve apo- 
ſtles, founded by a Greek nobleman, but now en- 
tirely in ruins. In our way we met with three gar- 
dens, without any dwelling except ſome huts for the 
ſlaves who work in them, and the Arabians, under 
whoſe umbrage they are ſecured from devaſtations. 
In this convent is ſtill remaining a ſmall church con- 
ſecrated to the apoſtles, and a ſpacious garden, in 
which, beſides very ancient cypreſſes, are a great 
number of pear-trees, eſpecially winter-fruit, which 
the religious generally ſend as preſents to the Paſcha's 
Beys, and other men in power. From this convent 
one has a proſpect over a plain, where the Iſraelites 
encamped, while they ſojourned in the wilderneſs; 
a the end of this plain our guide brought into a very 
narrow defile, almoſt oppoſite to the convent, telling 
us, that this was the place where Koratr, Dathan, and 

Abiram, 
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Abiram, were ſwallowed up by the earth; and, in- 
deed, the ground or rock is of fo fuliginous a nature 
here, that one would immediately think, that the 
earth has, at ſome time, opened, and ejected 


fire. 


I x our progreſs we ſaw, on the right hand, ano. 


ther convent, anciently founded by a Greek noble. 


man, wha called the place Taout, and was formerly 


noted for its vineyards, and the excellent wine pro- 
duced in them: At preſent here are two churches, 


one dedicated to the Virgin, and the other to St. 


George. | 

Ox this plain 1s alſo ſhewn the granite mould, in 
which Aaron is ſaid ro have caſt the golden. calf, 
We alſo on the right hand ſaw a ſmall garden be- 
longing to an Arabian ; for one of the fathers, being 


a little in his cups, had promiſed it to the woman 


he had lately married, and which promiſe the con- 
vent was afterwards obliged to make good, or they 
would never have been freed from the moleſtations 
of the Arabians, to whom, if once any thing is 
promiſed, they never give over till they obtain 


Nor far from hence they ſhewed us a ſtone, un- 
der which, according to tradition, the prophet Jere- 
miah hid the ark and golden utenſils of the temple; 
a tranſaction mentioned by Epiphanius; though the 
ſcripture ſays nothing of it. Jeremiah is alſo ſaid 
to have wrote the name of God on this ſtone in un- 
known characters; and, indeed, ſome traces of let- 
ters ſeem to be ſtill viſible, but rendered illegible by 
time. This ſtone js not far from the convent of St. 
Catharine, at the foot of mount Sinai, where we 
ſoon after arrived. ke | 
Tux day after our return, we viſited the church 
conſecrated to the Aſcenſion, where the epitropos, 
with all his clergy, in their potificalibus, were em- 
ployed in expoſing to view the body of St. Caths- 
3 : rine, 
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rine, chanting, in the mean time, hymns in honour 
of her, and every religious came up and kiſſed the 
ſaint's hand. Theſe reliques are preſerved in a ſmall 
marble coffin; and they told us, that the whole bo- 
dy was contained in it, but fallen to pieces by the 


dampneſs of the place; the head and ſome other 


parts were ſhewna me; the hand which was kiſſed 


appeared to be in very good preſervation. | 
| ossERvED on the fingers ſeveral rings; for the 


pilgrims, who, from a devout zeal, viſit this con- 
vent, often exchange the rings on the ſaint's fingers 


for others, though of much greater value ; the fa- 
thers having each a key of the coffin where Sr. Ca- 
tharine's reliques are kept. They tell us, that the 
ſiſter of a czar of Muſcouy having embraced a re- 
ligious life, and her mortification not allowing her 
to think of appropriating for herſelf a gold coffin, 
which her brother had prefented her with, for her 


own burial, ſent it to this convent, with a deſire, 


that theſe venerable reliques might be depoſited in it ; 
but this has not hitherto been done. 

Wx were next conducted into the chapel which is 
ſaid to ſtand on the very ſpot where God ſpake to Moſes 
from the burning buſh ; and, accordingly, every one 


at going into it, muſt pull off his ſhoes. It is not with- 


out elegance; and in the niche where the altar ſtands, 
is a very ancient piece of Moſaic work, and under the 


altar a marble ſtone over a hole, as a memorial, that 


the holy buſh once grew there. 

We next went to the refectory, where the purveyor 
of the convent inſiſted on waſhing our feet, whilſt 
others of the religious accompanied this act of humi- 
lity with hymns ;, afterwards our hands were waſhed, 
and the ceremony concluded with ſprinkling us with 
roſe- water; but the hands only of women are 


waſhed, It is ufual, either at this waſhing of the 
leet, or at ſhewing the reliques of St. Catharine, to 
Yor, II. : N 


make 


make ſome preſent to the con vent; we choſe rather 


religious, under the trees in the garden; but thif: 


and very ſeldom drink ing wine; yet they were all 
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to defer it tif} our departure. Rok 
Wx dined with the epitropos, and others of the 


fathers live very abſtemiouſly, pever eating any fleſh, 


well and chearful, without any other complaint than 
that of old age; and it is no extraordinary thing for 
them to live to above a hundred years. During 
Paſſion-· week they are ſerved in plate, and I was told, 
that a conſiderable quantity of it is ſecured under 
ground ; but the place known only to two or three 
of the eldeſt. Our repaſt confiſted of three diſhes 
of eggs, and dried fiſh from the Red: ſea, not unlike 


our ſtock-fiſh ; onion-ſeop, and three diſhes of pi- I 
lao, fallad, apples, almonds, pears, &c. but the fi- con 
thers, as I obſerved, ſeldom drinking wine, the Can- 1 


dia wine, which we had brought with us, proved 
the foul of this repaſt; and the good fathers, who, 4" 


for a long time, had not taſted ſuch liquor, became I lar 
very chearful; afterwards coffee was brought, which # ) 
2 dir 


we drenk under the orange-trees. 5 
AFTER dinner we went to {ee the apartments of the 
the archbiſhop, which, indeed, ' beſpoke a Chriſtian '«ie. 
ſimplicity. Thence we were lead to a certain church, H 
where, the convent being once deſtitute of oil, a 
ſpring of oil miraculouſty burſt out. We here {av 
ſeveral paintings and portraits of eminent perſonages, 
particularly of Lewis XIV. as protector of the Le- 
vant Chriſtians. 1 5 
THe library is very mean, and the books in 30 
manner of order; a paper book was, howeve!, 
given us, for writing our names in. But the greatel: 
curioſity we ſaw, was one of the fathers, who, tho 
an hundred and twenty years of age, enjoys a pei- 
fect health; we were told, that he went once into a 
heated oven of the convent, to take out fome - 
4 | | Yu Will 


mn 
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ather which had fallen from the upper part, that no bread 
could be baked; one of the fathers aſſured us, that 
the he went in, and, devoutly croſſing himſelf, came 
this. out again, without the leaſt. marks of fire on him. 
fleſh, We went alſo to ſee the church which the Franks 


re all WI have here, dedicated to St. Catharine : It affords no- 


than Wl thing remarkable, except a long row of names 
g for againſt the walls, both of eccleſiaſtics and laymen, 
uring Wl who had viſited mount Sinai. Here was another 


told, ſtructure of the above famous protector of the Le- 
vant Chriſtians. Within the precincts of this con- 
three vent are five and twenty ſuch churches; though, 
diſhes indeed, little better than ſmall rooms decorated with 
mlike I altars ; but nothing ſplendid or curious. ; 
f pi. Tax hill called Fpiſtomius being not far from the 
he f: convent, we determined to aſcend it; and here we 
ſaw ſome antelopes; but, at ſight of us, they ran 
roved off with great ſwiftneſs. On the top of this moun- 
who, WM tain we ſaw, in the rock which conſiſts of granite, 
a large hole, through which the ſun, in the middle 
which of March, at a certain hour, darts its rays in ſuch 
a direction, that they enter the chapel of Moſes in 
the great church, which is looked on as a mi- 
acle, | | | f 
Having ſeen every thing curious in this place, 
ve thought it high time to return to Cairo, and 
therefore made our preſent, or alms, as it is here 
called, the convent ſubſiſting only on gifts and 
donations; though its expences, one year with ano- 
ther, do not amount to leſs than forty purſes. © 
| Ws had determined, in our return, to viſit the 
little town of Tor, not far from the convent, whi- 


wever, ; 5 : 
reateſt "er the religious had firmly promiſed us ſome Ara- 
„ tho ns ſhould attend us; but when we had reached 


ie foot of the hill with our baggage, the Arabians 


a 
or ook it and loaded it on their camels, and, at the 
ſtones mie time, quarrelled who ſhould be our guides. 
which FS /cngth we found, that, inſtead of going to 7%, 


N 2 they 


1 
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they were determined for Cairo; and whatever ve 
could ſay or do, either by fair words or promiſes, 
they could not be prevailed on to carry us to Ter, 
I will not, however, directly accuſe the religious, 
though things fell out very contrary to their promiſe, 
and the Arabians having us now in their hands, 
made us comply with their humours; for, though 
only at a quarter of an hour from the convent, ve 
were obliged to remain there till two or three in the 
afternoon; and here again we met with the like in- 
convenience as in our journey hither; for, if your 
Arabian guides are not all of the ſame tribe, one 
moves off with your friend, another with your bag- 
gage, and a third with your ſervant ; and thus ar 
you left to ſhift for yourſelf: However, we had no 
other injury to complain of as they very well knen, 
that there is not a pilgrim, and much more a t- fal 
veller, who does not leave ſome gratuity with the (iſ lar 
convent, by which they are ſupported; and thus thi 
they ultimately reap the benefit, eve 
THEIR uſual oath is, By the convent ; and gene- $0! 
rally, what they aſk for there, they have ; for, when 
denied any thing, they ſeize on the firſt religious thr: 
they can meet with, and keep him till ſatisfaction is ( 
given them; yet never offer any moleſtation to WJ Va) 
pilgrim, whether alone or in company; and ſhouldin ano 
a religious, thus ſeized, make the leaſt reſiſtance, i the 
eſpecially if he ſhould prove too hard for an Arabia, and 
the convent would be ſure to pay fome ſevere extor 
dion. | 

However, when the oppreſſions are too frequent and 
and the perſons known, the religious notify it to ti fays, 
convent of St. John at Cairo, that they may cu 
the authors of the injury to be confined in their i in th 
ſon, on which they are ſent to the emir hadgi, off Moſe 
chief of the Mecca caravan, who puniſhes them f mour 
cording to their deſerts, Yet this is ſeldom kno 
for the malignity of the Arabians is ſuch, „ 
x | 2 2 wy 
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under one pretence or other, they never fail to make 


the convent pay dearly for their complaints. 
THaT evening, being the 3iſt of July, we en- 
camped in the valley of Raphedim, though but an 


hour and a half from the convent. ' Here we again 


endeavoured to prevail on our Arabians to carry us 
to Tor, but to as little purpoſe as before ; indeed, 
they now condeſcended to give a reaſon for their re- 
fuſal, ſaying, that they might happen to fall in with 
ſome of the Arabians their enemies, and thus loſe 
both their camels and their goods. Here we re- 
mained two days in the open air; and on the 3d 
of Auguſt ſet forward, paſſing through the ſtraights 
of the mountains by a very difficult way. Here one 
of our Arabians pointed to a huge ſtone, a little on 
the left, which was ſplit from top to bottom, grave- 
ly telling us, that Moſes had done it, either with a 
foes or a knife. Soon after we paſſed by another 
large ſtone full of holes; and no Arabian travels 
this way without putting a ſtone in them. Towards 
evening we entered the camp of one of our Arabian 
guides. It was pitched in a valley called Lattali; 
and here this whole tribe of Arabians lived under 
three miſerable tents, each containing a family. 

Ox the 4th, 5th and 6th days we travelled a great 
way, and on the laſt encamped near the place where 
another of our Arabians lived. Here we found on 
the rocks ſeveral very ancient characters or letters, 
and miſ-ſhaped repreſentations of animals. The 
letters are ſaid to have a great affinity with the Phe- 
nician (e). Coſmas, who was a native of Egypt, 
and flouriſhed in the middle of the ſixth century, 
lays, that he alſo met with the like characters on 
theſe rocks; and it is his opinion, that the Iſraelites 
in the wilderneſs were taught to read and write by 
Moſes, who had been inſtructed by God himſelf on - 
mount Sinai. 


(e) See Comment. Acad. Petrophol. tom. IT. p- 477. 
| N 3 THE 
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Tu next day brought us to the ſandy vale of 
' Naſb, where we ſtaid all that day and the night, 
and reached the vale of Homr on the roth, taking 
a Circuit to ſee Haman el Pbaracn, or Pharaoh; 
baths. As we paſled through the mountains, I ob- 
| ſerved upon the rocks, ſmall trees, or a kind of 
'ſhrub, with a fruit of the bigneſs of a middling pear, 
and its taſte ſomething like muſtard ; at Cairo we 


were told it was a ſpecies of ſolanum. However that 


be, when the fruit is ripe, it is of a moſt beautiful 
red, and even the leaves, which we alſo taſted, ſti. 
mulated the tongue like muſtard. After paſſing theſe 
mountains we found ourſelves by the ſea ſide, where, 
on the left hand, about the diſtance of an hour and 
and a half, we found the above- mentioned baths. 
A LARGE eminence firſt preſents itſelf, at the foot 
of which is a cavern with two entrances, one on the 
right, but now inacceſſible, at leaſt the Arabians 
dare not go into it, and the other on the left; and 
to enter. this, you creep along the ground, which 
leads you to a paſſage where the deſcent is fo ſteep, 
that, without holding faſt by a rope, you are in dan- 
ger of flipping down too far. We deſired one of 
of our Arabians to 90 firſt; but his demand was ſo 
enormous, that we determined to go without him, 
on which he became more reaſonable. Having ſtrip- 
ped, we followed our guide; but the heat within 
Was ſo intenſe, that I wiſhed myſelf again in the 
open air, We, however, went forward, each with 
a lighted torch in his hand, and, after deſcending 
about twelve paces, found ourfelves at the ſpring. 
This paſſage does not want breadth, but very incon- 
venient on account of its lownefs, that you are 
in danger of ſlipping down on the ſtones which are 
. glow hot. 3 6 
Wo filled one of our borrachios with this water, 
and came out bathed in ſweat. One of the Arabians, 


in the mean time, had remfined at the entrance, 
5 where 
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where the heat was not ſo intenſe, to cure himſelf 
of a pain with which he had long been afflited, and 
I was told, that the French conſul at Cairo, not long 
fince, had cauſed twenty camels to be loaded with 
this water, in order to bathe himſelf in it, for a 
rheumatic pain in his arm. 2 
Tak water ſeems to boil as it iſſues from the 
ground, and afterwards forms little rivulets, in which, 
where the heat is not too violent, many bathe them- 
ſelves: No cryſtal is clearer than this water; but it is 
ſo ſaturated with ſaline and ſulphureous particles, 
that the taſte of it is extremely diſagreeable. 
| FroM theſe baths we took the ſhorteſt way thro' 
the mountains to Corrondel, and having paſt through 
Ourdan Sedur, we encamped in a plain near the Red- 


ſea, in which we bathed ourſelves. In this part it is 


ſo ſhallow, that you may walk near half an hour from 


the ſhore without being out of your depth. I found 


in it a vaft variety of ſhell-fiſh, and, among others, 
the celebrated murex, of which the ancients made their 
purple. 1 

Ar ſome diſtance farther we halted near the foun- 
tain of Moſes, and then ſtruck into the road to 


Suez. There is a paſlage by water from theſe foun- 


tains to Suez, and the road by land takes a great cir- 
cuit; for the ſea-water flowing over the land for ſome 
miles up the country, ' renders it marſhy and imprac- 
ticable to camels. - 

On this road our Arabians were thrown into an 
extreme pannic, on ſeeing a large troop of came!s, 
and it was not long before they perceived, that tte 
riders were not only of different tribes, but Taons, 
their inveterate enemies. On this our caravan halt- 
ed, and every one prepared for defence; but on a 
nearer approach our fears abated, moſt of the Taons 
being but ill armed, and ſome of them had the aſ- 
ſurance to beg powder and ball of us. Whatever 


their deſign was, ſeeing oy thing in readineſs to 


+ - = _ 
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give them a warm reception, they left us to profe.” 


cute our journey, for fear of a ſecond diſagreeable 


meeting, in which our Arabians uſed ſuch expedi. 
tion, and taking alſo the ſhorteſt cut to Suez, that we 


arrived there at four in the afternoon. 


. 
ns — * — 
— — * . 
- o 


CHAT. A. 


Account of Suez, with ſome obſervations on the 
Red-ſea, and the ceremontes uſed at cutting the 
Nile; together with ſeveral opinions concerning 
the origin and cauſes of the overflowing of that 


TIVer. 


and which, according to Ovington, was ſo 
called from Suah, the ſon of Abraham by Keturah, 
is ſituated at the extremity of the Red. ſea, on the 
ſide, or, at leaſt, not far from the ſpot where Arſinoc, 
or Cleopatra, formerly ſtood. At preſent it is but 
ſmall and mean, whereas, when in the hands of the 
Chriſtians, it was large and very populous, with a 
Khali, or canal, which, at the increaſe of the Nile, 
conveyed water hither for filling the ciſterns formed 
under the town; but at preſent this is entirely ruin- 
ed. The houſes are moſtly of brick, and it has ſtill 
ſeveral large kanes, where the merchants are tolerably 
lodged with good ſtore- rooms for their effects. 

Tre walls likewiſe are going to ruin; ſo that, 
though the gates are ſtill ſhut every evening, yet 
through a gape in the wall near the ſea, an enemy 
might eaſily make their way into the place. Near 
the town 1s an old caſtle, by the inhabitants called 
Kolſem, and generally thought to have been the pr«- 

| Sidium, 


T HE town of Suez, anciently the Suaza of Pliny, 
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ſdium, by Ptolemy called Kliſina. Suez is; however, 
{till governed by a Bey, nominated by the Paſcha of 


Cairb. All proviſions are extremely dear, every 


thing coming from Cairo; for the neighbourhood of 
the town ſcarce affords forage for camels, For every 
fowl we paid ten paraas, for beef two, and for mut- 
ton four paraas a pound. The poulterers and butchers 
were country-women, who ſat under tents in the 
place, Here are even ſhops or warehouſes for ſelling 
water, every drop being firſt brought by camels from 
mountains ſome leagues off, to the ſea-ſide, where it 
is ſhipped for Suez. And on this account the Bey 
of Suez always cultivates the friendſhip of the Ara- 


bian mountaineers, as they could intercept the ſup- 
ply of this indiſpenſable neceſſary. They might, 
however, at a ſmall expence, ſet themſelves above 


any mean condeſcenſions to thoſe vagrants, by making 
an aqueduct. PE OO 
HERE are alſo a great many ſhops for ſelling ſpi- 


riuous liquors, but, at a very high rate; and of 


theſe the Turks, without any ſcruple, make a very 
intemperate uſe. At Suez are about thirty Greek 
families; and our Greek monk who travelled with 
vs trom mount Sinai to Cairo, carried us to a ſmall 
Creek church, which was ſerved by only one prieſt 


no lived in it, and acted here as procurator of the 


conv-nt of mount Sinai. 

ADJoINING to the Greek quarter is that of the 
prolututes, where we ſaw thoſe wretched creatures 
ltting before their doors with their faces uncovered, 
long pipes in their mouths, and in their noſe a ſmall 
gold ring ſet with pearls; their apparel was only a 
lk ſhift of ſeveral colours, and a ſilken pair of 
drawers in the Turkiſh faſhion. Their beſt cuſtom- 
ers are the Greek ſailors belonging to the Suez barks, 
n which, it ſeems, they get a great deal of money 
but, like thoſe of all other nations, ſoon laviſh it in 
vantonneſs and exceſs. | 

| Tris 
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Tzu is town in itſelf is very thinly peopled, but, 
at the time of the ſhipping being here, is crouded; 


| theſe ſhips go to Jidab in the kingdom of Yemen, 
| liKewiſe to Mecca and Mocha, whence they bring 


coffee and other Indian commodities. We faw no leis 
than ſixteen, all ſhips of burthen and deeply laden, 
but they carry no guns, and are very heavy ſailors; 
they generally come to an anchor before fun-ſet, ne- 


ver ſailing at night, for fear of the rocks and ſhoals, 


of which this ſea is full. The ſhips generally lie 
about a league from the place, as directly before it 
thexe is a large ſand- bank. | 

_ SOMETIMES allo one ſees here gallies, which, 2 
we were told, go up as far as Cairo, where they are 
unrigged, taken to pieces, and brought on camels 
to Suez, and here put together again. ä 

- SUEZ ſtands on the Red ſæa, which, according 


- to fome writers, as Curtius, Philoſtratus, Sabellicus, 


Pliny, Solinus, and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, de- 
rives the name of Red, from a certain king called 
Erythræus; but the more modern, as Raleigh, 
d' Alburquerque, de Gama, de Bairos, de Cardao, 
fay, that it had this name before any ſuch king was 
known; and that it was ſo called from a kind of 
red ftone cr ſand, found on ſome iſlands betwixt 
Aecea and Moc ha; and likewiſe a kind of red coral, 
and abundance of ſhells of the ſame colour ; though 
all the time we were ſwimming in it we could ob- 
ſerve no ſuch. thing; nor could we perceive, that 
this water differed in colour from thoſe of Europe. 
Howeves, perſons of undoubted veracity affirm, 
that a kind of red ſand is to be met with in ſeveral 
parts of the fea; yet I much queſtion, whether this 
ſand gave name to the fea ; and am rather inclined 
to deduce this epithet from its lying in the Torris 
Zone, which, together with its inhabitants, and like- 
wiſe the ſun and its horſes, are, by the poet, 
termed red. This, at leaſt, is the opinion o ” 
| carne 


(4) Vid. Geograph. minores Græci, editi ab Hudſon, 
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learned Mr. Reland, agreeing herein with Cteſias 
quoted by Strabo (JF), and Euſtathius (g). There 
are more ſeas which derive their name from other 
circumſtances than from what they contain, as the 
Pontus Euxinus is called the Black-ſea, on account of 
the ſtorms and dangers to which perſons ſailing on it 
are expoſed : On the other hand, the Archipelapy is 
otten termed Mare Album, or the I bite: ſea, being 
much leſs dangerous. x 
Ork RS, not ſatisfied with the above derivations, 
deduce the name from Eſau, or Edom, who is faid 
to have ſettled by the fide of this ſea: Others 
again, affirm, that Edom is the ſame with Ery- 
thrzus ; and that the -Red-/ea, or Mare Erythreum, 
is only the [dumean-ſea, or the ſea of Edom, whole 
deſcendants having ſent colonies to the Mediterranean, 
the Grecks gave them the name of Phenicians, or 
red men; farther, that from another colony of theſe 
Edomites, a little iſland near Spain, likewiſe came to 
be called Erythra (b). Laſtly, ſome are pleaſed to 
imagine this ſea to be actually red, and thus a type 
of baptiſm, and to compare it with the blood of 
Jeſus Chriſt ; no leſs a perſon than St. Auſtin, fo 
revered by ſome of our European neighbours, ſpeaks 
of it in the following manner: Significat mare illud 
Rubrum baptiſmum Chriſti, unde nobis baptiſmas Cbriſti 
non niſi ſanguine Chriſti conſecratus (i); i. e. This red ſea 
denotes the baptiſm of Chriſt, wherefore Chriſt's 
baptiſm is not ſanctified to us without his blood (). 
As to the writers who have treated of the Red-ſea, 
among the ancients, is Agatharchides, author of the 
piece, De mari Erythræo, ſive Arabico finu, libri xlix. 
de quibus tantum excerpta ex Photio reſtant; he lived 
under Ptolemy Philopater, about ſix hundred ſixty- 
ſix before the Chriſtian æra; it has likewiſe em- 


(f) Lib. xvi. © (3) vid. 
Bochart & Dickinſon. (:) In John. Comp. 1 Cor. x. 2. 


(g) Dionyſ. Geograph. 
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ployed the pen of Arian, in his Periplus maris Fry. 
tbræa (I), and of ſome others. Among the mo. 
derns is our eminent countryman Reland (n); tho 
he, like Herodotus and the ancients, under the name 


of the Red. ſea, comprehends the whole ſouthern 


coaſt of Alia, ſrom the gulph of Arabia as far as the 
Ganges; and thus both the Sinus Perficus and the 
gulph of Arabia are only parts of it; and though he 
acknowledges this gulph to be called Mare Erytbræun 


or the Red: ſea, it is certain, that the Hebrews never 


gave it that name, but called it the ſea of Deſtruction, 
the Ruſh or Shell ſea, and that not improperly; for 
though, in the dreadful wilds along this lake, one 
ſees neither tree, ſnrub, nor vegetable, except a kind 
of bramble, yet it is remarkable, that they are found 


in the ſea growing at its bottom, where we behold, 


with aſtoniſhment, whole groves of trees bloſſoming 
and bearing fruit, as if nature, by theſe marine ve- 
getables, meant too compenſate for the extreme ſte- 
rility reigning in all the deſerts of Arabia; and 
hence this ſea is alſo called in ſcripture Fam Soupb, or 
the fea of Buſhes. This Pliny certifies, by ſaying, 
Mare Rubrum & totus  orientis oceanus refertus eff 


Hlvis, i. e. the Red-ſea, and all the Eaſtern Ocean, 


is full of woods: And in another place, Mirum et 
in Mare Rubrum ſylvas vivere, laurum maxime & 
olivam ferentem baccas; it is ſtrange that woods are 
ſeen to thrive in the Red-ſea, and eſpecially the 
laurel and olive, fo as to yield berries. 

Tux only good deſcription I have ſeen of this ſea, 


is that of Mandicaſtro, who, in the year 1540, 


made a voyage over it as far as Suez, carefully ex- 
amining ard taking minutes of the latitude, diſtance, 
largeneſs, &c. of all the harbours on it, eſpecially 
thoſe of Africa; and among the maps, that cf M. 
De Liſle is alone to be relied on, he having faith- 


(/) Vid. Geog. min. (] Diſſert. II. lib. xiii. cap. 25. 
| fully 


day 


9 


e 


fully copied that accurate writer. Whereas moſt of 
the other maps make the Red. ſea to end about Suez, 


in a bay at leaſt forty miles broad; and this has 
very much perplexed the divines to underſtand and. 
explain the paiſage of the [Iſraelites through the ſea ; 


whereas Don Juan, at a place about twenty leagues 
from Suez, makes the diſtance of the two ſhores to 


bee but three miles. 


Ir is ſaid, that ſome king of Egypt formed a 
deſign of cutting through the #hmus, betwixt the 
Mediterranean and Arabia, or the Red-ſea; but de- 


ſiſted, on a reprefentation, that the Mediterranean 


being higher, would overflow all Egypt; but this 
ſeems a groundlefs apprehenſion, the Red. ſea and 
the Mediterranean already communicating thro* the 
ſtraights of Gibraltar, and that of Mecca; conſe- 
quently the one cannot be higher than the other ; but 
by ſuch communication muſt always remain in an 
equality. I am rather inclined to think, that the 
true cauſe of giving over an enterprize of ſo advan- 
tageous an appearance was the impoſſibility of exe- 
cuting it. This whole tract, beſides its mountains, 


being full of rocks under the ſand, as are likewiſe 
thoſe ſandy plains, near the mummy-pits, and py- 


ramids, that I can hardly believe ſuch an attempt 
ever was actually ſet on foot; and tho it is certain, 
that there are ſome veſtiges of a paſſage endeavour- 


ed to be cut betwixt the Red. ſea and the Nile, it is 


thought, that after it had been begun by Seſoſtris, 
Darius proſecuted it; but on a probability, that one 
time or other the country might ſuffer an inundation, 
they both gave it over. 3 | 

Having gratified our curiolity at Suez, we ſet 
out for Cairo before ſun-riſe ; but had not gone far 
when our Arabians imagined they again ſaw their 
enemies; on which they ſtruck out of the high- 


road, and directed their march ſouthward among the 


mountains; their diligence, however, made amends 
| fo 
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him, or find ſome other way to ſecure 
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for this circuit, bripging us in the evening to the 
Kane, a little without Cairo, where we paſſed that 
A . 

Ov return to Cairo was on the 15th of Auguſt, 


the day of cutting through the Nile, as it is here 


called ; but rather, the cutting thrqugh or breaking 
down of the dyke which contains the water of the 
Nile. This being one of the greateſt ſolemnities of 


this city, and whole country, every thing of public 


benefit has great connection with it, and even moſt 


' marriages are celebrated at this time; as if they 


thought the fecundity of women influenced by the 
overflowing of the Nile. Whilſt the Nie is in its 
increaſe, ſome perſons go from houſe to houſe, giving 
notice, from time to time, to what height it is riſen; 
and for this they have a ſmall gratuity given them. 
When the Nile riſes very high, it ſometimes hap- 
Pens, that near Old Cairo ſmall crocodiles are carried 
down by the current, but ſeldom or never any of 
the large ones, there not being a ſufficient K of 
water for them; ſo that it is reckoned very extraor- 
dinary to ſee a crocodile at Cairo or Roſetta ; but it 
is not any taliſmans or incantations that hinders theſe 
creatures, but purely the want of water. 

Tu manner of catching them is very ſingular; 
for the Arabian manner of charming the crocodile 
muſt not be told to Europeans. The method is 
this: They cover pits with twigs, and over theſe 
ſtrew ſome earth, having in the pit laid ſeveral 
pieces of carrion, the ſmell of which draws the cro- 
codile thither, who, furiouſly pawing away the 
earth, falls into the pit; when they either kill 
him, and 


carry him about at pleaſure. The longeſt which 


was ever caught in this manner hereabouts was twen- 
ty-four feet, and with great difficulty was put on 
two camels, and thus carried to the Paſcha. 


Tur 
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Tux Nile being increaſed to a certain. height, 
namely, ſixteen pikes, a known meaſure in this 
country, the Paſcha is obliged to give orders for che 
interſection; and if this be not carefully abſerved, 
or the interſection periormed at a different meaſure, 
the country is diſcharged from paying the annual 
tribute to the Grand Signior, and the Paſcha be- 
comes anſwerable for it. 1 368 65 
Taz dyke, which on this occaſion is demoliſhed, 
is at Old Cairo, where the 4hbal: alſo begins; and near 
it is a kind of pjllar reſembling, in ſome meaſure, the 
form of a woman, probably in memory of an old 
cuſtom which obtained here, of ſacrificing a virgin 
to the Nile, at the annual interſection of the river. 
This x bali, or canal, which is a work of art, runs 
from Old quite through New Cairo, and ends in a 
lake near Birgue, a place about four leagues from the 
town, and generally the rendezvous for the Mecca 
caravans, 72 | £3 
In the mean time the Paſcha and all the Beys 
aſſiſt at the interſection, which brings together a 
prodigious concourſe of people. The Paſcha fits 
under a magnificent tent erected near the Khali, 
and with his hand gives his ſignal for breaking 
down the dyke, which is done in an inſtant,, by 
Jews, Chriftians, and others. c 
_ A rivx fire-work is alſo played off; the Paſcha 
likewiſe cauſes paras to be thrown among the peo- 
ple; and ſome divert the ſpectators, by throwing 
themſelves into the water and performing tricks there. 
No ſaoner is the dyke deſtroyed, and the water be- 
gins to run inte the khali, than the ſoubaſi rides 
in it to the city; and having given notice that the 
dyke is broke down, he haſtens on thro* the whole 
canal, followed by an innumerable croud of all 
ages. | wn . 
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copious thaw, which being wafted by the winds into I 4: ] 
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Wx were in the French conſul's houſe which faces 
the khali; and I own I was not a little entertained 
with the ſight of the motion of the water coming at 
a diſtance, likewiſe with the rapturous acclamations 
of the people; every window along the khali was 
crouded, and here and there I obſerved ſome people 
dipping children in this freſh water, from an opi. 
nion, that it is of great virtue in ſeveral diſorders. 
VAxfous are the opinions both of the ancient and 
modern philoſophers, concerning the cauſe of the 
inundation of the Nile; and many, as Herodotus, 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Seneca, Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, Pliny, Lucan, Plutarch, &c. have thought 
it worthy of a particular diſquiſition. 
TraLEs was of opinion, that the inundations of 
the Nile was occaſioned by the eteſian winds which 
generally blow here, betwixt forty and fifty days ſuc- 
ceſſively, which check the water from running into Bll 
the ſea, and of courſe overflow the country. live 
'DzmocriTvs aſcribed it to the great rains in WM the 
Ethiopia, conceiving, that the ſnows of the northern WW Ben 
countries diſſolving in the ſummer, occaſioned a very WW ui 


the. Torrid Zone, precipitated in prodigious torrents 
of rain. 5 | Due 

ANAXAGORAS had recourſe to the ſnows of the WI guar 
mountains of Ethiopia, ſuppoſing them to be all dip, 
covered with it in winter. | 49.5 

'HzrRopoTus was of opinion, that the natural the E 
Nate of the Nile required its riſing to ſuch an height, ¶ there 
and that if the height was at any time demoliſhed, tries, 
it was owing to the exceſſive heat of Libya. IM avi 

Eenoxus affirmed, that Egypt being a dry, arid I tury, 
country, at one ſeaſon of the year, through id Joy 
chaſms and fiſſures abſorbed all its water at 0 Wy Lunæ 
time, in order to return it at another. This ſtrange Nili/ 


opinion was eſpouſed by Enopides of Chis. 
| | T 1MET!: 
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Tinu us ſaid, that the heat of Libya exhaled a 
great part of the water of the Nile; and that the 
deſcent of it in rains in the cold ſeaſons of the year, 
cauſed this ſwell of the river. Others are of opi- 
nion, that the Nile had its ſource in the ocean itſelf, 
and the cauſe they advanced for its overflowing at 
a certain time only, was, that the countries in its 
courſe, during hot weather, imbibed a great part of 
its waters, and thus hindered its inundation. 

AccoRas, according to Lucan, ſuppoſed that 
nature had certain reſervoirs, out of which, when, 
at certain ſeaſons, an inundation was requiſite, it gave 
the waters vent. 

AGATHARCHIDES of Cuidos, who has given the 
moſt rational account, attributing this inundation to 
the rains in Ethiopia, which continue from the ſum- 
mer ſolſtice to the autumnal equinox. 

Ao the more modern, Coſmus of Egypt, who 
lived in the ſixth century, writes, that the ſource of 
the Nile is among,the mountains of Abyſſinia (u); and 
Benjamin ſpeaks of it in the following manner: 
Fuit autem perpetua quæſtio, variaque inter homines 
de Nili inundatione opinio ; ſed Ægyptiorum ſententia 
eſt, eodem tempore quo fluvius hic exundat vebementer 
Auere in ſuperioribus regionibus, hoc eft, in terra Hbabas 
quam Havilam nominant, i. e. there has always been a 
diſpute about the inundation of the Mile, and a great 
variety of opinions has been advanced ; but that of 
the Egyptians is, that when the river overflows here, 


there are very heavy rains in the mountainous coun- 


tries, i. e. in the country Hhabas, which is alſo called 
{avila, But Wyndelinus, a writer of the laſt cen- 


tury, refutes this ſentiment. M 
Jovrus(o) ſays, Ab immenſis aſperrimi ſque rupibus, quiz 
Lune montes vocantur, frequenti & copioſa ſcaturigine 
Nili fontes erumpunt, in loco vebementer abſtruſo, gui 
(2) Journ. des Scav. Ann. 1707, p. 179. 5 
(o) De Orig. Nliit, cap. xvii. 
Vor. II. O 


Beth 
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Beth lingua Abyſſinia dicitur, i. e. the ſources of the 
Nile break out in a large and copious ſtream in 
a very lonely place, among immenſe and craggy 
rocks, commonly called the Mountains of the 
moon; and by the natives, Beth. 

Kircues (y) quotes one P. Pais, a jeſuit, who, 
in 1618, ſaw the ſource of the Nile, and ſpeaks of 
him thus: Fontem Nili ponit in partem octidentaler: 
regni Goyam, in territorio quod evocatur Sabala, tus et 
in ſummitate unius vallis que aſſimulatur ingenti campo, 
jugis montum undique circumdato, i. e. he places the 
ſource of the Nile in the weſtern part of the kingdom 
of Goya, and in the territory of Sabala, in the higheſt 
part of a valley, which is a large champaign, cvery 
where ſurrounded by mountains. 

Ox the contrary, a certain French writer finds the 
cauſe of the overflowing of the Nile in the ſalt- petre, 
of which this river is full; adding, that this falt- 
peter, being heated by the ſun, ferments, and ming 
ling with the water, makes it turbid, and cauſes it 
to ſwell, ſo as at laſt to overflow; he is alſo of opi- 
nion, that the dew, which here has the ſame effect 
as yeaſt in dough, derives its force from the ſalt- 
petre, which, exhaling from the river, mixes with 
the air (2). However, nothing is more true, than f 
that the falt-petre is found in all the parts which ver: 
the inundation of the Mie reaches; but it is alſo . Ir 
ſeen in places, to which the water of that river does ing < 
not extend. | | conſe, 

Ix ſeveral of the ſulphureous places, the ſurface Bi temat 
of the earth is whitiſh ; whereas, on others, the on- ton 
ly difference is in a ſaltiſh taſte; ſah-petre can like- tie co 
wiſe be extracted from it by only ſifting and macerat- ¶ in {evi 
ing it in water, then boiling it in a copper like ſu- N lied c 
gar; the ſediment is the falt-petre uſed all over not o 
Egypt. ; | along 

(%) De Mund. Subter, lib. ii cap. x. p. 71. (9) Diſc. furl of the! 


caule du debordement du Ni/, Journ, des Sgay. 1606, p. 53 1 
; | | HE 
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Tux places where this earth is found are confi- 
dered as mines, and belong to the Grand Signior, 
and are worked on his account; fo that any perſon 
embezzling it, is ſeverely puniſhed. In going to 
Cairo are ſeveral villages along the Nile, the chief 
employment of which is to make the falt-pe- 
tre. The province of Saide particularly abounds in 
falt-petre, and it is an ingredient in all the gun- 
powder made in Egypt, 1 | 

Ir the conjecture of this French writer be true, 
that the thickneſs of the Nile is occaſioned by its 
ſalt-petre, Herodotus was miſtaken ; for he imputed 
it to the ſlime and ſand which the Mile carried with 
it, and by which he imagined all Lower Egypt to 
have been produced; adding likewiſe, that the 
banks of this river will, in proceſs of time, by this 
lime and ſandy be raiſed to ſuch a height, as will 
prevent all inuRdations, | 

Taz modern Greeks of Conſtantinople have a no- 
tion more extravagant than any, namely, That about 
the middle of Auguſt all the rivers in the world 
met in Egypt, and jointly do homage to the Nile 
as their king; and by this concourſe of the rivers, 
account for the overflowings of the Mile, having ob- 
ſerved, that, about that time of the year, moſt other 
rivers are at the loweſt. 

IT is likewiſe to be obſerved, that this overflow- 
ing of the Nile is not every year exactly alike, and 
conſequently it is uncertain how long the water will 
remain on the land; likewiſe, the Nile in its inunda- 
ton covers only ſome places, the greateſt part of 
tie country being watered by canals and ditches, and 
in ſeveral parts, banks or dy kes are raiſed and car- 
red on from one place to another; but theſe are 
not of any conſiderable ftrength, and even all 
along the river down to the ſea, one fees very few 


of them, | | 1 
O 2 1 
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CHAP. XII. 


Journey to the encampment of the Mecca caravan 
at Birque, and a ſecond journey to the mummy- 
pits at Jacara ; return through Cairo, Manſoura, 

. Damiata, and St. John d'Acri ; with fome ob. 
ervations on the mouths of the Nile, 


X FTER ſtaying fome days at Cairo, we hired 
aſſes to go to Birque, about four miles from 
Cairo, in order to ſee the Mecca caravan then af. 
ſembled there. | | 
This camp was the largeſt J had ever ſeen; and 
I was aſſured at Cairo, that it conſiſted of above 
four hundred thouſand perſons ; not, indeed, all go- 
ing to Mecca, part being ſuch as only came thither 
to wiſh their friends and acquaintance a good jour- 
ney, ſome were ſuttlers, and others, like ourſelves, 
_ were drawn thither by curiofity. Here we took up 
our lodging in a large tent, adjoining to one pitched 
for a coffee-houſe. $76 


Wr here ſaw people continually coming in with i ho 
water to ſell; others with a kind of ſherbet, which We 
was nothing more than water with liquorice boiled ani 


in it, for drinking of which they carry large porcelain by 


baſons; others ſold melon-ſeed, piſtachio nuts, cot 
&c. . 7 alſ 
T is time is obſerved as a kind of fair, and ac: Gr: 
cordingly all manner of ſhews, dancing, and th ( 
like, are ſeen here. In an adjacent coffee-houſe ve ang 
met with ſeveral votaries of Venus, ſo common in atte 


Egypt. At ſome diſtance we ſaw ſeveral Mahome 
tans dancing, and repeating, with great vehemenct, 


the word Allah ; but this is rather a religious than 
prophane 
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prophane diverſion, being perſuaded, that by thus 
tatiguing themſelves they glorify God, whoſe name, 
which is expreſſed by Allah, they have in the 
greateſt reverence; and, as they themſelves ſay, 
are never guilty of prophaning it. At night the 
whole camp blazed with illuminations of an elegant 
contrivance. £2 

SEVERAL Beys were allo encamped here, in order 
to ſee the caravan ſet out; and. before the tent 
of the emir hadgi, or head of the caravan, who is 
always one of the Beys, or one of the moſt con- 


ſiderable perſons of Cairo, and particularly no- 


minated to this poſt by the Grand Signior, a very 


grand fire-work was played off. And near his tent, 
which was very ſpacious and magnificent, having a 
great retinue with him, a large kite was raiſed, and 
on the ſtrings were ſmall lamps, which had the ap- 
pe —ᷓFe:!!!CC?!? 

Ax ſun-riſing, the emir hadgi ordered fix ſmall 
cannon, which are always carried with the caravan, 
to be fired, as a ſignal for the departure of the cara- 
van, and accordingly in half an hour the whole was 
in motion; and having placed ourſelves : near the 
_— tent, we had a diſtinct view of the proceſ- 
jon. = | 
Two troopers preceded the caravan, carrying two 


horſe-tails, of which the emir was viſier. Theſe 


were followed by others carrying flags and lances, 
and rext the emir himſelf on horſeback, followed 
by a large retinue of pages and the officers of his 
court. After theſe followed the whole caravan. We 
alſo faw the camel which carried the Alcoran, as the 
Grand Signior's preſent, | 

ON the back of this creature was a kind of tri- 
angular pavillion, with a golden ball on the top; and 
after the expedition, this fortunate camel ſpends 


the remainder of his life in eaſe and plenty. 


0 3 | Brroax 
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Berors this camel ſet out, the Turks and Ara- 


bians thronged to ſtroke it, after which they kiſſed 
their hands, and placed them on their heads; for 
they firmly believe, that the camels employed in 
this pious office will be admitted into Paradiſe. It 
was guarded by forty janizaries well armed. 

Tnis camel was followed by two others leſs ſu- 
perbly adorned, but with ſmal} flags of various co- 
0 on their backs. After theſe followed a large 


litter, for the repoſe of the emir hadgi during the 


Journey, | | 

Wx alſo ſaw ſeyeral other camels with flags, and, 
as ſeveral women undertook this pilgrimage, a kind 
of tent made on the backs of camels, which will 
contain two perſons very conveniently, eſpecially 
Mahometan women who are uſed to fit croſs-leg'd, 
In this tent is a bed, in which, I think, by the mo- 
tion of the camel, they muſt lie as in a cradle. 
There is alſo a particular camp formed by the cara- 
van pilgrims from Barbary, which ſets out a day 
later, and returns a day ſooner, than the Turkiſh ca- 
ravan. 

Iv our return to Cairo, we were greatly enter- 
tained with ſeeing the roads filled with people, and 
numbers of young girls ſelling water. 

ALL that now remained, was, to viſit the mum- 
my- pits at Jacara, having been diſappointed in our 
firſt journey thicher. In order to this, it was ne- 
ceſſary to be furniſhed with 2 letter from Iſmael Bey 
to the Caimakan, or governor of the village, which 


our former acquaintance Father Sicard, by his inti- 


macy with a Copti, private ſecretary to Iſmael Bey, 
procured for us. 

Being furniſhed with this letter, we again ſet out 
for Jacara, accompanied with the janizary belong- 
ing to the Engliſh conſul, our Armenian ſervant, 
and the drivers of the aſſes on which we rode. We 

now made no queſtion, but our curioſity would be 
NATED: es gratificd, 
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gratified, and therefore we were the- more eaſy with 
regard to the road, which the inundation of the Nile 
had rendered very troubleſome. At the diſtance of 


about an hour and a half we ferried over the Nile, 


and paſſed the night in a Coptic convent, where we 


found ſufficient mortification from the ſtinging of 


the gnatss | 
We mounted our beaſts very early in the morn- 
ing, but in ſome parts of the road we met with fo 


much water, that our Mooriſh attendants were 


obliged to carry our cloaths and proviſions on their 
heads. After paſſing thro* ſeveral woods of palm- 
trees, we arrived the ſame morning at Pudrichein, 
where the governor of the villages belonging to Iſ- 
mael Bey then reſided. 

Hz was a renegado Greek, and, tho* we produced 
his maſter's letter, he ſeemed to expect ſomething 
conſiderable of us, deſiring to know what we would 
give him for conducting us to the mummy-pits : 
And at laſt our janizary agreed with him for three 
finzerlys. He had no ſooner received the money 
than he ſeemed quite another man; ordered a break- 
faſt to be ſerved up, and then ſet out with ſeveral 
ſervants on horſeback. We followed him on our 
aſſes, and as we paſſed through a certain village, were 
joined by ſeveral horſemen, Having in this man- 
ner paſſed the foreſt of palm-trees, leaving a ſmall 
village on the right, we continued our journey along 


a bank or dyke, thrown up to preſerve a communis | 


cation between Padrichein and Facara, theſe villages 


being only an hour's diſtance from each other. In 


our way we paſſed a bridge, remarkable for its 
largeneſs, and the rapidity of the current under it, 
AT the end of this dyke we had a view of Facara, 


which lay on our left, when the caimakan defired 


we would ſtop there under a palm- tree, while he 
went to Facara, to call the people who work in the 
mummy-pits, This he accordingly did, and at his 
T | O4 1 
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return we proceeded to theſe pits, viſiting firft that 


called the bird- pit, ſaid to have been but lately dif. 


covered; but it was near two hours before the men 
could clear the entrance from the ſand, which the 
wind continually drives againſt it. | 

Tux pit being at length open, we deſcended by 
the help of a rope-ladder we had brought with us, 
holding, at the ſame time, by another rope held by 
the peaſants above. Having reached the bottom, 
we were obliged to creep on our bellies into the 
cave, becauſe of the heaps of ſand ſtill remaining 
there. Having paſſed this difficulty, we came firſt 
to a chamber hewn._in the rock, eight paces in 
breadth, but near half a mile in length; and on the 
left ſide of it was another of the ſame breadth, 


but ſhorter. Along the ſides we obſerved little 


rooms filled with earthen pots, placed one over the 
other; and in each an embalmed bird wrapped up 
in linen. We opened ſeveral of them, and finding 
it would give no offence, even brought ſome 
away. 5 : 

Tae bill, which ſtill remained, ſufficiently ſhewed 


that this was the burial-place of the bird ibis, held | 


in ſuch veneration by the ancient Egyptians ; and 
having ſignified that we were diſpoſcd to purchaſe 
mummies that had been well preſerved, the caima- 
kan ordered his people to ſearch for them; but this 
was not the place, being wholly appropriated. to the 
bird ibis. They, however, found, during their 
ſearch, two large tombs of white ſtone ; but upon 
opening them, we found only a heap of bones be- 
longing to theſe birds. 

Ano other vaults which we viſited, was one, 
from which, about three weeks before, three mum- 
mies had been taken out, and one of them perfect ij 
entire. The beauty of one of theſe coffins rendered 


it more valuable than even the mummy itſelf, be. 


ing gilded and painted with all kinds of birds, 2 
1 9 0 
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and hieroglyphics, according to the manner of the 
ancient Egyptians; the other was only an ordi- 
nary coffin of ſycamore painted black; but all theſe 
were ſold. 1 85 
THERE is a ſtory among travellers, that Paul 
Lucas, who publiſhed his travels through Egypt, 
having an excellent mymmy, brought it, with ſeve- 
ral other curioſities, to Paris, and there ſhewed them 
for money; but, to engage more company, gave 
out, that it was the body of a queen of Egypt, cele- 
brated for her beauty ; and, that he had procured 
it in a very extraordinary manner. By this means 
he acquired ſuch great reputation, that the king of 
France ſent him again to Egypt, on purpoſe to pur- 
chaſe curioſities. | | 
Tu deſcent into ſome of theſe catacombs now 
appeared ſo dangerous to our caimakan, that he ab- 
ſolutely refuſed to go any further, nor be anſwerable 
for any misfortune that ſhould befall us; but what 
we had yet ſcen having rather inflamed, than grati- 
fied our curioſity, we paid very little regard for what 
he ſaid, but ventured down into another ; though, 
beſides taking care that our rope ladder was firmly 
fixed above, we had another rope faſtened under our 
arms, and ſtripped ourſelyes to à ſhirt and a pair of 
drawers. This vault we found one third deeper 
than the others ; ſo that ſeven or eight fathoms of 

rope were hardly ſufficient to reach the bottom. 
Brix got to the bottom, we found the entrance 
ſo difficult, that we were obliged to creep on our 
bellies. Here we ſaw Nen very ordinary mum 
mies, the beſt having been already taken out; thoſe 
that remained not lying in coffins, but cloſe to one 
another. The linen, however, in which theſe bo- 
dies were wrapped, was as white and ſtrong, as 
if quite new; à very remarkable particular, if we 
reflect, that theſe bodies muſt have lain there at leaſt 
tuo thouſand years, and poſſibly much longer. The 
| | | peaſant 
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| aſant who accompanied us, took the linen and 

dages from ſeveral of theſe bodies, by which 
means he found ſeveral idols and owls of wood, 
J obſerved, that the hair on the heads of theſe mum- 
mies was perfectly freſh and entire. . 
Haix now only one candle left among us, we 
thought proper to haſten out of this ſubterraneous 
burial-place, where we ſhould have been in danger 
of loſing ourſelves in the little chambers. But our 
ſatisfaction of getting again into open air was great- 
ly leſſened to find that the peaſant, who was our 
guide, had forgot ſeveral beads and pieces of linen, 
which he hoped to have carried away. 

Ix one of the pits we found a piece of the head 
of an ox. Whether it had been there as long as the 
mummies, I cannot ſay; but may it not be aſked, 
whether the burial of thoſe embalmed bodies was not 
attended with the ſacrifice of ſuch beaſts ? We alfo 
found ſeveral human heads entire, and in good con- 
dition; and, among other particulars, a hand wrap- 

up in linen, and with every one of the nails on 
the fingers. But the beſt mummies have been alrea- 
dy removed. Another diſpleaſing particular to a cu- 
rious traveller, is, the difficulty, if not the impoſſi- 
bility of enjoying the ſatisfaction of entering a maiden 
vault, or that which has not yet been opened. 
Tux peaſants, indeed, who make it their buſi- 
Heſs to ſearch for mummies, promiſe travellers to 
Jead them into ſuch vaults, but ſeldom or never 
erform their promiſe. When they have diſcovered 
a pit of this kind, they keep the ſecret to them- 
ſelves; for, ſhould the caimakan know of it, he 
would oblige them to bring the mummies to him. 
They therefore always take out theſe bodies in the 
middle of the night, and privately convey them to 
Cairo, where they ſell them to the Franks. 
Foul, mummies might be purchaſed at 4 
very reaſonable price; and for two which the my 
e 9 ; 
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iſh conſul bought, and therefore it may be ſuppoſed 
well preſerved, he paid only fourteen piaſtres. But 
though we had commiſſioned ſeveral perſons to pur- 
chaſe ſome for us, we were not fortunate enough to 
meet with any in a condition proper to be tranſport- 
ed into Europe. 

Nox does every day afford an opportunity for 
ſending theſe bodies from Egypt; for ſeveral maſters 
of ſhips, eſpecially among the French, will not, on 
any account, take a mummy on board; being firm- 
y perſuaded, that ſome misfortune will attend the 
ſhip, if ſhe be not entirely loſt; and impute the foul 
weather, and other diſaſters commonly met with ar 
ſea, to their having theſe dead bodies on board. I 
have myſelf been very gravely aſſured, by more 
captains than one, that they never had a mummy 
on board, but they met with bad weather; and, that 
on throwing it over. board, the ſtorm ceaſed. The 
Dutch and Engliſh, however, are free from this ſu- 
perſtitious notion. 

Wx now returned to the houſe of the caimakan ; 
but before I conclude this article, I muſt obſerve, 
that all the vaults near Jacara contain only female 
mummies, not any one remembering to have ſeen a 
male taken from thence. According to common 
report, the vaults for the men are near the pyramids, 
but hitherto have not been opened. 5 

Tur ſun was juſt ſetting when we reached the 
caimakan's houſe, where we found a ſupper, con- 
liſting of twenty-four diſhes of greens, ſoup, 
lowl, cream, pilao, &c. all ſerved up together, ac- 
cording to the Turkiſh faſhion, in a large pewter 
charger. At the ſame time another gueſt entered, 
being a kind of ſteward to Iſmael Bey, who had 
been among the neighbouring villages to raiſe twelve 
purſes for his maſter. The Turks, both ſervants 
and maſters, all ſat down round the charger, and eat 
together, They are generally quick at their gp, | 

9 | . 
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drink nothing with their victuals; and after they 

have 'finiſhed their repaſt, only water, when they Wl per 
watfh their hands and face. Coffee is then ſerved up, Ml «ef 


and they begin ſmoaking, which they continue erex nit: 
part of the remainder of the day. On this occaſion WM anc 
we treated the caimakan with punch made in the pill 
Engliſh manner, which pleaſed him extremely. Our MW {tt 
wine was alſo very agreeable to him, and he aſked Ml on 
for more than we could well ſpare for a private e. 'the 
gale in his own chamber. But it muſt be owned, Ml in i 
that he, in return, took care that we ſhould have MI - \ 
very mattraſſes for our lodging, and very ci. poi 
villy ſignified to us, that any thing in his houſe was at as 
our ſervice. | ſeen 
EaRLy in the morning we returned, with ſom thel 
of the caimakan's ſervants, to Jacara, intending o we 
hire there ſome peaſants as guides to the pyramids, ſam 
fituated about an hour and a half from that village; WW mor 
but none would venture to conduct us, for fear of mu: 
the Arabians who were encamped on that fide, and will 
declared enemies to thoſe of Facara, on account ol © N 
a difference between their lord, Circus Bey, and MI tree: 
Iſmael Bey, lord of Facara. We were alſo affured, was 


that the Arabians, having notice of our arrival u thus 
Jacara, would infallibly watch for our coming. ' AM the « 
Moor belonging to the caimakan, being mounted on ed, 
a good horſe, and therefore ſure of eſcaping if tie com 
enemy proved too ſtrong, offered to be our guide; male 


but our janizary and Armenian ſervant, ſhewing V 
little inclination to the journey, we thought it mot END 
adviſeable to return by the ſafeſt road to Cairo. out e 


Tut way was hardly practicable in many place, place 
from the water; and we were aſſured, that a fe in W 
days before we might have paſſed by water from Thef 
Cairo to Jacara; for we had taken a different va) dowr 
in our return from that by which we came hither, Wl when 
and thus paſſed through the burying-places of H W 


Mahometans, where, among. others, we faw a fo ever) 
N pert rema 
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erb monument of Ibrahim Bey, who, by his inte- 
reſt, had raiſed ſeven of his ſlaves to the ſame dig- 
nity. Every part of this monument was of marble, 
and covered with a beautiful dome, ſupported by 
pillars of the ſame, and on it ſeveral inſcriptions in 
letters of gold. We alſo perceived at ſome diſtance 
on the right, a large town. ſituated on the acclivity of 


the mountains; but now, with the ſeveral moſques 


in it, entirely abandoned. 

WZ were extremely concuthicd in being diſap- 
pointes in ſeeing the pyramids of Jacara, eſpecially 
as one of them is much larger than thoſe we had 
ſeen. I was even aſſured, that every ſide of one of 
theſe ſtructures was twenty- ive feet broader than that 
we had viſited; that it was open, and nearly the 
ſame within as what we had entered. Beſides this 
monſtrous pyramid, there are ſeveral others near the 
mummy-pits, which never we and Poſſibly never 
will be, opened. 

Near Jacara are whole woods of acacia and palm- 
trees, and they aſſured me, that a male palm-tree 
was ſufficient to fructify three hundred female; and 
thus the very trees, in conformity to the cuſtom of 
the country, ſeem to have their ſeraglio. They add- 
ed, that the fruit of the female palm would never 
come to perfection, unleſs impregnated with the 
male duſt, which is wafted about by the wind. 

We were now determined to take a final leave of 
Egypt, and proceed to Syria. Accordingly we ſet 
out early in the morning to Bulak, in order to take 
places in a meaſk, a large veſſel with two maſts, and 
in which we again went down the Nile to Damiata, 
Theſe veſſels have the conveniency not only of going 
down the river with the current, but alſo of 8 8 
when the wind is contrary. 
| We ſoon reached Bulak, and haviews rovided 
every thing neceſſary for our voyage, we ſpent the 
nn of the * in a coffee- houſe ſituated on 

the 
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the banks of the Nile. It was remarkably large, 
having room ſufficient for five hundred perſons. In 
the evening we went on board, and having both the 
current and the wind with us, we ſailed a very con- 
ſiderable diſtance during the two following days. 
On the third, we went aſhore at Manſoura, a mid- 
dling town, though ſomething ſmaller than Buial. 
From hence we were going to Themais, a town not 
far from hence, and which I mentioned when I firſt 
viſited Cairo. But this we were told, was, if practica- 
ble, very dangerous, on account of the diſturbances 
in the country, the neighbouring villages being at 
war; and the plains covered with water. Indecd, 
at our departure from Cairo, the Nile was riſen to the 
height of twenty pikes, and it is a very advantageous 
particular to Egypt, for the inundation not to exceed 
the mark ; becauſe, when it riſes higher, the water 
continues too long on the lands near the Nile, and 
brings with it vaſt numbers of vermin ; though the 
lands more remote, inſtead of being the worſe, are 
much the better for it. 


In this town I ſaw, with no ſmall amazement, in | 


a coffee-houſe, an idiot entirely naked, ſurrounded 
with a number of Turks, who were viewing his re- 
diculous geſtures, though every one ſeemed to ſhew 
him great reſpect. Here four or five vagrant proſti- 
tutes were alſo dancing, and, for a ſmall gratuity, 
ſhewed all kinds of indecent poſtures. 
Tux next day we reached Damiata, and there 
agreed for a ſaic to carry us to St. Jobn d*Acri. In 
our paſſage, as the wind was contrary, we put in 
at the village of Hiſbas, where there is a cuſtom- 
houſe. And here we hoiſted out ſome cheſts of rice 
into ſeveral germes, that our ſaic might the eaſier 
Paſs the bougas. Theſe germes were alſo to tow us, 
till we were paſſed the channels. | 
Ix a walk on the ſhore I ſaw a ſandy plain, ſeveral 


leagues in extent, covered with ORE, te 
| ea 


* 
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ge, eaſt verdure. Between theſe reeds, which grew in 
In yery regular order, are many nets placed for catch- 


the ing quails, which come over in large flights from 
on- Europe, during the month of September. 
95. Taz bougas not having a ſufficient depth of wa- 


id- ter, occaſioned by a very hollow ſea, which had 
thrown up large quantities of ſand, we were obliged 
to continue here ſome days, and in the mean time 
amuſed ourſelves with a walk to Hisba, near which 
we ſaw the ruins of an ancient caſtle, four bulwarks 
of which are ſtill ſtanding. Near theſe ruins is ano- 
ther caſtle, with a large tower planted with pedera- 
tos, and below, a battery of three pieces of cannon. 
This caſtle ſerves to defend the entrance of the Nile, 
and near it is another ſmall caſtle built for the ſame 
purpoſe. I could not help being ſurprized at the 
different appearance exhibited by the lands on the 
two ſides of the Nile; on this, every. part was cul- 
tivated, and on the other, the whole was a large, 
barren, ſandy waſte. 

Ox the third day, an attempt was, made for get- 
ting the faic through the bougas, in order to which 


ſhe was towed by three germes, on board of which 
re- ¶ was the rice above-mentioned. And with great dif- 
xew WM ficulty and fatigue we at laſt got clear of the bougas, 
ſti- WW and were ſoon after boarded by a Turkiſh barge, 


ſent from the commander of the Turkiſh ſhips lying 
in the road, to claim a certain duty Jaid on ſmall 
veſſels loaded with goods. Three of the ſailors 
came on board, and took away four of the cheſts 


in filed with rice, valued at four piaſtres. They did 
m- the ſame with the other veſſels, and ſoon loaded the 
ice Ml barge with their ſeizures. And what was ſtill worſe, 


they cruelly beat the Greek ſeamen, for hinting, that 
they had done more than they could anſwer, - _ 

Far HE R Sicard had taken the trouble to viſit 
us here, and kindly to bring with him a ſupply of 
proviſions. Among other things, our diſcourſe 
turned 
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turned upon the ſeven Oftia, or mouths of the NI 
which, ar preſent, are ſaid not to be viſible. He was 
ſo obliging as to communicate to me, his obſervations 
on them; it being his opinion, that theſe Oſtia, tho? 
not ſo large, nor ſo much regarded as formerly, are 
yet in being. 

AncitxT writers have always greatly differec, 
both with regard to the number and names of the 
mouths through which this river diſcharges itſelf in. 
to the ſea. 

HomeR neither mentions he number, nor names 
'of theſe mouths. 

ERATOSTHENES, in his a of Egypt, alſo 
paſſes them over in filence. And Ariſtotle is not 
 Jufficiently preciſe, either with regard to the number | 
Or names. 

HERO DO rs mentions ſeveral Oftia, or mouths; 
but two of them, namely, the Bolbitinum and Bure 
licum, which he will have to be rather works of art 
than nature, he ſays very little. | 

STRABO alſo enumerates ſeven, but at the ſame 

time affirms, that there are more, and particularly 
mentions the Peluſiacum, and Canopticum; adding, 
at the ſame time, that ſeveral great cities have given 
their names to ſome of theſe mouths; as the Canop- 
ticum, Bolbitinum, Selenniticum, Sebenmticum, Phar- 
witicum, Mendęſium, Taniticum, and Peluſium. Ex- 
cluſive of the Bolbitinum, as being made by art, 
there ſtil] remains ſeven. He then proceeds to ſpeak 
of four ſmaller ; for, according to that author, the 
whole number amounted to eleven. 

PToLEMyY, who was born near the Oftium Pelujc- 
cum, in his Geography, mentions nine, under the 
following names, the Peluſiacum, Taniticum, Mend:- 
um, Pathmeticum, Diolcos, Pineptum, Sebennyticun, 
Bolbetinum, Heracleoticum. The prophet Iſaiah ſeems 
Like wiſe to mention ſeven mouths ; though ſome in- 
: | terpfet 
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terpret this paſſage in a different manner, and un- 
derſtand it of the Zuphretes. Eh 
Suca are the opinions of the ancients : But later 
writers, and particularly the travellers of the preſent 
century, do not mention ſo many mouths: of. the 
Me; though, as they generally make them to be 
only three, J am inclined to think, that few of them 
vilſited the place itſelf, In the mean time, this may 
be ſaid, with certainty, that a little below Cairo the 
Nile at preſent divides itſelf into two large branches, 
one of which runs to Roſetta, and the other to Da- 
mata; and, according to Sandys, between theſe two 
large branches, there are two ſmaller, where the 
depth of water is much leſs. 

Now, if the ſeven mouths are not always naviga- 
ble, as is actually the caſe at preſent, it may be eaſi- 
ly conjectured, that the form of theſe mouths has, 
in proceſs of time, undergone great alterations; and, 
that this celebrated river has Joſt its ancient iſſues. 
And the rather, as the Mahometans are wanting borh 
in attention and art, to render the country pleaſant 
and agreeable z and therefore it is no wonder they 
never had any clear and accurate deſcription of theſe 
mouths. £ Wy i 

Nox has there been hitherto any exact map of 
Egypt publiſned; and, conſequently, whatever may 
be found in any, with regard to theſe mouths, is ve- 
ry uncertain : Nor do they even agree, with regard 
to the number of them. Ptolemy, in his third map 
of Africa, delineates nine. Hondius, in his map of 
Africa, eight; and, in that of Europe, ten. Orte- 
lius, in his map of the Turkiſo empire, has alſo eight; 
but, in his map of Egypt, eleven. Maginus has like- 
yeſe retained the ſame number.. | 

From what has been ſaid, it may be eaſily infered, 
that anciently they exceeded ſeven ; bur leſs, if we 
except thoſe made by art, So that all the accounts 

Vor. II. . hitherto 
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hitherto publiſhed of them are far from giving ſatiz- 
faction toa perſon of literary curioſity. | 
War follows are the obſervations of Father Si. 
card, which he made on the ſpot. The firſt or eaſt 
ermoſt was known by the name of Oftium Peluſiacun, 
from the word ex &, or mud; at preſent called the 
mouth of Tine, from a village of that name near it; 
2 word which, in the country language, alſo ſigni- 
fies nud. So that this name perfectly . correſponds 
with the ancients ; though others conſider the Dani. 
ata bongas to be this mouth. 


Tur ſecond Oftinm or mouth was called Taniti- 


cum, and, at preſent, in Arabic, Eumme Farrajh, or 
ſea of the beautiful place. Formerly the ſplendid 
city of Fanis, now San, and by the Hebrews Zoan, 
ſtood here, and gave its name to this mouth. 

Tux third was termed Mendęſium, from the old 
city of Mendes, which lay a few miles from thence, 


and at preſent called Dibe. This word literally ſigni- 


fies a ſhe-wolf, and thence has no ſmall affinity with 
the ancient city Lucopolis, which alſo lies near it, its 
xnins being ſaid to be ſtill viſible among the ſands. 

ABouT twenty-two miles from Damiata is a large 
lake, called Manſele, formed by the three preceeding 
mouths, and thus receives its water from the Nie, 
though ſometimes from the ſea, when the tide riſes 
vety high; when the water on the Mie ſide is freſh, 
and on the ſea-fide ſalt. wm 

Tex fourth mouth is the Ofium Patmeticum, cal- 
kd' by Herodotus Bucolicon. Poſſibly from its be- 
ins frequented by the ſhepherds with their flocks. 
The word Patmeticum has not the leaſt reſemblance 
to the name of any known city; but this mouth 
ſeems to be that at preſent called the bougas of Da- 
mata, which, by the bye, ſeems to owe its name to 
the ancient city of Tanatis 
Fax fifth mouth was called Sebennyticum, deriv- 
ing its name from the ancient city of Sebenitus, nou 


Sammenbud. 


$a 


More; 
vicard, 


( 
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Sammenoud,; ſituated on the banks of the Nile, be- 


itis- 
tween Damiata and Cairo, and of which we faw ſe⸗ 
Si- yeral ruins. A mile from this town there is ſtill a 
aſt- large canal, which, at the time of the inundation of 
un, the Nile, is full of water, and through which it runs 
the into the ſea at Brallos; and thence it is alſo called 
"It; the mouth of Brullos. 2 : 
gni⸗- Tre ſixth mouth was called Bolbitinum, from the 
Ines city of Bolbitina, which ſtood near the preſent Ro- 
ami- . So that this mouth is now called the bougas 
of Roſetta 5 though ſome are of opinion, that Ko- 
niti- ta is the ancient Canopis. | 
„ or Tae ſeventh was ſtyled Canopicum, from the city 
ndid of Canopus; allo Naucraticum, from the city of Nau- 
0an, atis, the only place where the Greeks, in the time 
of Plammetichus, were allowed to put in at. It 
old vas . alſo formerly called Herculeum ; and Ptolemy 
nce, Wl gives it the name of Heracleoticum, from a temple of 
gni- Hercules, ſituated between Canopus, and the place 
with now called Maidia, the village Bequier being gene- 
„its WM rally thought to have been built out of the ruins of 
. Canopis, This mouth is at preſent called the bougas 
arge of Maidia; and here is the caravanſera, where thoſe 
ding Wl vio travel from Roſetta to Alexandria, by land, muſt 
Nile, ferry over, and from whence there is a view of the 
riſes caſtle of Bequier, af | | 
reſh, Wirn regard to the city of Canopus, Homer tells 
us, that it was built by Menelaus, in honour of his 
cal- ¶ pilot, whom he loſt on the coaſt of Egypt, whither he 
be- WF vas come in ſearch of his conſort. And, according 
cks. ¶ o the ancients, Canopus exceeded all the other cities 
ance of Egypt in debauchery and voluptuouſneſs ; and 
outh N gave riſe to the word canopiſmus, which implied an 
Do. ¶ exceſſive diſſoluteneſs: accordingly Juvenal ſays, 
e to 1 urbis dammante Canopo (r). Thus far Father 
card, 
ah (ö) Sat. vi. ver. 84. See alſo Seneca Epiſt. li. 
z0ud, Pa a WHILE 
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| WhiLE we lay at anchor here, the ſea itſelf ſup- 
plied us with freſh water ; for, during the time of the 
inundation of the Nile, the water is freſh for ſome 
leagues from the mouth of the river. At length 
we were obliged to take our leave of the valuable 
Sicard, which, on both ſides, was very tender and af. 
fecting. In the evening we weighed anchor, and 
though we had little wind, the current carried us x 
conſiderable way before morning. 

I cannot take a final leave of Egypt, without 
making a few obſervations on that country and its 
inhabitants; and which ſhall be the ſubſtance of 

the following chapter, 


\ 


* 


——» . 
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C H A P. XII. 
Obſervations on the natural hiſtory of Egypt. 


HIS country was anciently called the land of 

Ham(s), and its inhabitants, the chief of 
their ſtrength (z) in the tabernacles of Ham. Some 
think this name, which appears to be the moſt an- 
cient, derives its origin from Ham, one of the ſons of 
Noah, as being the founder of that people, and this 
induced the ancient inhabitants to call it Chemia(s), 
or Chamia ; though by the Hebrews it was general 
ly called the land of Miaraim, the ſecond fon of 
Ham (x), having been the chief perſon in peopling 
it(y). The Arabians, and other eaſtern nations, 
have ſo far preſerved the name, that they ſtill cal 
it Mefr, and the Greeks Maſre, and Meſtraa; tho 
it is at preſent generally known by the name 
Egypt, an appellation given it by the Greeks. 


(s) Pſalm cv. 23. 27. evi. 22, N 1 Pſalm 1x xviil. 5! 
(2) Plutarch, de Ifid. et Ofir, (x) Gen. x. 62. (3) le 
land. Palæſt. Illuſtr. p. 62. 1 
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Tak learned, however, differ with regard to the 


etymology of this name; though I am inclined to 
fide with thoſe, who are of opinion, that it was from 


the black ſoil, the thick waters of the Nile, and 


ſwarthy colour of its inhabitants. The Greek word 
"A:yv71G- denoting that colour. And this opinion 
is farther confirmed by the other names given by the 
Greeks to the country, being of the ſame import. 
Thus they called. Aeria, Melambolus; and the 
Nile, Melo, or Melas. The Hebrews gave the 
name of Sihor to that river, and the Ethiopians, 
Siris (z). | 

Tux country of Egypt was formerly divided into 
three parts: Upper Egypt, which bordered on Athio- 
pia; it was alſo called Thebais, from the celebrated 
city of Thebes, Middle Egypt, which was ſituated 
in the middle of the country, and was called Hepta- 


nomis, from the ſeven names or diſtricts into which 


it was divided. Lower Egypt lay to the northward, 


having the Mediterranean ſea for a boundary. It 


was alſo, by the Greeks, called Delta, from its re- 
— in form the Greek letter A, delta, or a tri- 
angle. | 
By ſome, the delta has been conſidered as a do 
nation of the ſea, being originally formed, and gra- 
dually augmented, by the continual alliſions of Its 
waves. Though the increaſe of this country might, 
I think, be much better attributed to the mud and 
ſand which the Nile is continually carrying into the 
ſea, and which, by the winds and agitation of the 
waters, were again thrown upon the land, till at laſt 
it became a marſhy ſoil; and which the induſtrious 
inhabitants found means to drain and improve. 

In the mean time nature ſeems to have fixed 
bounds to the country of Mizraim, or Egypt, and 
which, at the ſame time, ſerve as its fortifications. 


(x) Perizonius in Orig. Egypt. p. 13. | 
7 The 
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The ſhores of the Mediterranean ſea, there called the 
Sea of Egypt, render it perfectly ſafe from the north- 
ward; and the mountains of Arabia Petrea, together 
with the Red-ſea, defend it on the eaſt. To the 
ſouth, the craggy rocks and precipices, together with 
the inacceſſible mountains of A1hiopia, and the cata- 
rats of the Nile, preclude all approach to it; and 
the waſte and arid mountains prove a barrier to the 
fierce and deſtructive beaſts, which haunt the deſerts 
of Libya. 

Tx1s country extending to the above-mentioned 
boundaries, is about 750 Engliſh miles in length, 
from north to ſouth ; but in breadth, from eaſt to 
weſt, its greateſt extent from Peluſium to Alexandria, 
does not exceed 250. In the middle Egypt, in- 
deed, its breadth is 650 ſuch miles; and further to 
the ſouthward, near Æthiopia, the extent, from the 
deſerts of Libya to the Red-ſea, is 400. 

THe deſcendants of Mizraim appear to have made 
their firſt ſettlements along the banks of the NI, 
between the mountains by which this river is, as it 
were, bounded on both ſides; and the diſtance be- 
tween the river and theſe mountains is, in moſt 
places, about a half a day's journey ; though in ſome 
parts they extend almoſt to the very margin of the 
Nile; whereas in others, particularly in Middle 
Egypt, the level country is, in ſome places, ncar 
four-ſcore miles in breadth. 

Tux climate in Egypt is very hot, lying not far 
from the Torrid Zone. It rains very ſeldom here, 


particularly in Upper Egypt; but in winter rains are 
frequent in Lower Egypt ; and, did not the copious 1000 
exhalations from the Nile fill the air with aqueous which 
particles, it would be exceſſive hot and dry. In the withoi 

time of our ſpring, Egypt labours under the greatcſt MW vmbc 
heat; but in ſummer and autumn, the air, in ſome * 
parts eſpecially, is temperate and cool. Froſts are produc 
little known here, . except between the 7th and 14th cheriſh 


of 
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of February, thoſe ſeven days conſtituting the whole 
winter in Egypt. | 


Taz Nile, with regard to its uſefulneſs, ſurpaſſes 
all the rivers in the world. It has its ſource in the 
remote mountains of Atbiopia, which are inacceſſi- 
ble on account of the exceſſive heat (a); and the 
number of. iſlands in it are computed at ſeven hun- 
dred. After ſerpentizing between ſtupendous moun- 
tains, and precipitating itſelf down ſeven cataracts, 
it flows into the plains of Egypi, Here it ſpreads 
itſelf to a great breadth, flows with an eaſy ſtream, 
and, like an affectionate mother, conveys fertility to 
the neighbouring fields. In the ſummer, from. the 
prodigious rains which fall in Ætchiopia, it ſwells, 
and overflows its banks. | 

In theſe inundations, which extend to all the 
neighbouring countries, it leaves an unctuous ſlime, 
or mud, by which the fields are ſo improved, that, 
in a ſhort time, the huſbandman ſees his labours 
fully recompenced by a rich harveſt, and even with- 
out the uſe of either ſpade or plough. The Egyp- 
tians are ſaid, on this account, to have kept great 
numbers of ſwine, which, by turning up the loamy 
foil, rendered it more proper for receiving the ſeed ; 
and after the harveſt, theſe creatures were uſed for 
treading out the corn, and thus became, as it were, 
both plowmen and thraſhers (5). 

Taz Nile, after a courſe which, by reaſon of its 


many and large meanders, is computed at 400 


. 


(2) See Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 

(5) See Herod. lib. ii. and Diodor. Sic. lib. i. At preſent 
nothing of this is ſeen in Eg t. They uſe a kind of harrow, 
which, in ſome meaſure, looſens the ſoil, and the ſeed is ſawn 
without any farther trouble, in the months of October and No- 
vember, when the water of the Nile is drained off. And in 
March and April comes on the harveſt. The ſoil, however, may 
be ſown two or three times a year. For what, indeed, cannot be 
produced in a well manured field, well watered and continually 


Cheriſhed by the heat of the ſun. 
ET. P 4 leagues 
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leagues, divides itſelf in Lower Egypt into ſeven dif. ture 
ferent branches, diſcharging itſelf through the ſame but 
number of mouths into the Mediterranean, anciently Its 1 
celebrated under the Sven Oſtia of the Nile. to il 
AmMoNGs the many creatures bred in this river, the itſel 
crocodile is the moſt famous; it not being uncom- ſo 1 
mon to ſee ſome ſo large as to be able to ſwallow a fron 
man at once, It is of a yellowiſh colour, except un- tear: 
der the belly, where it is white, and, at the ſame A 
time, the ſkin ſo ſoft, as to be eaſily wounded ; but and 
all the other parts covered with ſcales abſolutely im- to it 
netrable either to ſword or bullet. Some are ſaid has 

to have been ſeen near Panama in America, an hun- T 
dred feet in length. | .. eroc 
Tuis creature has a large head, and a ſnout reſem. to tl 


bling that of a hog, increaſing gradually in breadth ſeize 
to its ears, with a ſet of very ſharp and pointed the r 
teeth, and its tail equal to the whole length of its 
body. The crocodile is the only creature among the 
quadrupeds, without a tongue. Some imagine, that 
this creature lives on mud; but it is evident, that its 
chief food is fiſn. When it makes any excurſions 
on the land, it preys both on man and beaſt: But, 
though it is tolerably ſwift of foot, it is often diſap- 

inted of its prey, the great length and ſtiffneſs of the 

dy rendering it very difficult to turn itſelf about. 
In ſome parts it was conſidered as a ſacred animal, 
and fed by the prieſts with bread, fleſh, and wine (c). 
It is alſo ſaid to lay fixty eggs, larger than thoſe 
of a gooſe, and in ſuch places where the waters of 
the Nile, in the wideſt inundations, never reach (4), 
Others affirm, that it never broods on its eggs, but 
buries them in the ſand (e). : 

Tae . crocodile is an irreconcileable enemy to 2 
ſort -of an Egyptian rat, called ichneumon, a crea- 


c) See Pet. Martyr, lib. ij. and Strabo, lib. xvii. 1 

(4) See Plin. lib. viii. cap. xxv. + 116. 
See Johnſton de Quagrup. p. 202. ; Allo Di 
: — 5 ture 


ure 
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ture which not only deſtroys the crocodile's eggs, 
but even ventures, when that creature is aſleep with 
its mouth open towards the ſun, to convey itſelf in- 
to its body; and after prey ing on its intrails, gnaws 
itſelf a paſſage through its belly (F). The tyger al- 
ſo never ſpares them, and having great advantage 
from his agility, throws them on their backs, and 
tears open their bellies. f 

ANOTHER enemy to this creature is the hydrus; 
and the crocodile is ſaid to have ſo great an averſion 
to it, that it will never meddle with a perſon who 
has any of the gall of that creature about him. 

THz dolphin is alſo ſaid to be an enemy to the 
crocodile, and to accompliſh its deſigns by finking 
to the bottom of the river, and then darting up, 
ſeizes him by its belly. The crocodile 1s terrified at 
the noiſe of men, and generally flies when any ap- 
roach it. Nor will they ever meddle with ſwine, 
which feed with the utmoſt ſafety along the banks of 
the Nile. They are generally on the land during 
the whole day, but as night approaches retire to the 
river. The phraſe of crocodile's tears, owes its ori- 
gin to a ſtory, that when the crocodile lays hold of 
a human ſkull, to devour the brain, it ſheds tears, 
and makes a loud noiſe. 3 

Very few of theſe creatures are ſeen in Lower Egypt; 
but in Upper Egypt they ſwarm, tho* much leſs dange- 
rous ; the great number of fiſhermen in the former 
depriving them of the chief part of their food, and 
therefore they will furiouſly attack both man and 
beaſt, And they tell you, that a boat, containing 
three or four people, was once overſet by the tail of 
2 crocodile. EE | | 

IT was a ſtrange prayer notion, that on the 
day when the feaſt of apis was held, the crocodile 


(f) See Flian, lib. viii. cap 9 XXV. and lib. x. cap. xlvii. 
Alſo Diodor. Sic. lib, i. 1 5 


never 


— 
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never did any hurt (g). When tamed, they are 
ſaid, in ſome meaſure, to underſtand a few expref. 
fions, ſuffer themſelves to be handled, and, at com- 
mand, open their jaws to have their teeth cleaned, 
In ſome places they were anciently kept in ponds, 
like domeſtic animals, and the heads of the beafts 
offered in ſacrifice thrown to them (). | 

AT Apollinopolis the inhabitants, by virtue of a 
particular law, were obliged to eat the fleſh cf this 


terrible creature; either, becauſe the daughter of 


king Pſamitichus was killed by a crocodile, or thro 


hatred to Tython, who, according to the fable, 


changed himſelf into a crocodile (i). And in ſome 
parts its fleſh is dried and eaten; and others eat its 
eggs, The fleſh of a crocodile, eſpecially when 
young, is ſaid to be very palatable, white and fat, 
The Arabians in Egypt are very fond of it; and the in- 
habitants of the iſland of Zlephantine (T) alſo eat it. 
THeRe are ſeveral methods of catching this crea- 
ture. Some hang a piece of fleſh on a large iron 
hook faſtened to a rope or pole, and on the croco- 
dile's ſwallowing it, they draw him to land, and kill 
him, by ſtriking on his head with clubs (/). Others, 
while he is ſleeping with his large mouth wide open, 
dexterouſly throw an iron hook down his throat (n) 
Another method is, to dig a large pit near the banks 
of the Nile, and after laying in it a piece of fleſh, 


and laying over it ſtraw, or ſmall branches of 


) Plin. lib. xi. cap. iv. () See Elian, lib. ix. cap. iii. 
(i) Herodot. & Jonſon, lib. ix. cap. iii. (4) Herodot. lib. i. 
(Father Sicard Mem. de Miſſ. tom. vi. p. 252. = 
(] Paul Lucas, in his travels through Egypt, mentions another 
bold method of taking this creature. A crocodile, twenty-five 
feet in length, having done a great deal of miſchief, a perſon 
undertook to put a ſtop to his depredations. In order to this, 
he placed his 1 naked on a poſt, and provided himſelf with 
two large clubs, and round the end of one of them wrapt 
a conſiderable quantity of thread and linen dipped in pitch; 
and with theſe he lay concealed behind his ſon. The crocodile 
ſoon appeared, and ran open mouth d towards the child; when 
„ 4 N trecs, 
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trees, they cover it with earth. The crocodile be- 
ing drawn to the place, either by the ſmell of the 
feſh, or a creature placed near it as a decoy, falls 
into the pit, where he is ſoon diſpatched. It is ſaid, 
that the ſkin of the crocodile, when dried and rub- 
bed with a certain oil, cauſes an inſenſibility in any 
part of the body; and therefore uſed when any am- 
putation is performed. It is added, that it was kept 
for the ſervice of thoſe who, having forfeited their 
lives to juſtice, were ordered to be executed. Fir- 
mus, king of Egypt, uſed to anoint his whole body 
with their fat, and then ſwim among them without 
ny apprehenſion. The. crocodiles of the province 


"a of Aanagarra are ſaid to have the ſmell of muſk (z). 
4 ANOTHER equally celebrated creature in the Mile 
at, b the hippopotamus, or river-horſe. This creature 
in. b very common in Upper Egypt and Atbiopia; but 
ſeldom ſeen in Lower Egypt. Some will have this 
a. bo be the behemoth, mentioned in Job (o). It is of 
on n prodigious magnitude, and, in ſome particulars, 
9. reſembles an ox; but twice as large; the only part 
i bas ſimilar to that of a horſe being the ears; and 
rs, Ii is merely from jts ſnorting and neighing, that it 
n, las acquired the name of the river-horſe. When it 


riſes its head above the ſurface of the water, it often 
Es beighs fo loud as to be heard at a great diſtance. 
h, bis is alſo a very deſtructive creature, armed with 
of ey large, ſharp, and pointed teeth, particularly 

two large tuſks like thoſe of a wild boar. The ri- 
i. ver-horſe ſeems originally to be a native of Lower 
ul. Wl £2577 (p); though it is alſo found in the Niger, a ri- 
yer in the weſtern part of Africa, 


ſon the father, ſtarting up, thruſt the pole, which had the pitched 
115, thread and linen about it, into his throat; and both the man 
ith and his ſon fell upon him, and killed him with eaſe, the crodo- 
pt dle not being able to get rid of the tenacious morſe. ; 

b; (!) See Jonſton de Quadrup. p. 203. (le) See Chap. XIV. 
ile (2) See Pliny, lib. xi, cap. 44. 0 155 
jo | | THESE 
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Tuxsx creatures leave the river, and feed in the E 
fields near the banks of the Nile; but, to avoid be. tit is 
ing taken, they return along the ſame path they ing 
came. As this is a very corpulent and fleſhy crea: tree, 
ture, it ſometimes rubs itſelf againſt a ſharp poſt, ofs 
or reed, ſo as to bleed itſelf ; and when by this kind of 
of phlebotomy it has loſt a ſufficient quantity of WI ont 
blood, it rolls itſelf in the mud or clay, for cloſing WM tree 
the orifice, | e men 
Tux lakes of Egypt, eſpecially near the Della, A 
have always abounded in fiſh, and thence its coaſts mau 
(2) have been inhabited by great numbers of fiſher. MW pier 
men. Fiſh was, indeed, the ſole food of whole na. bers 
tions in theſe parts. The fiſh of the Nile, however, in © 
have generally a muddy taſte, which may be ea- and 
fily accounted for; though it has ſome that are very Ml fig- 

latable, particularly the latos, now uſually called that 
keſcher, or lates, ſome of which are ſaid to weigh ſurp 
between two and three hundred pounds : The bonni, 1 
which commonly weighs near thirty pounds: The lar!) 
lepidotos, a faveurite fiſh among the ancient Egyp- its 
tians: The karmud, called by the ancients pha- in 
grus. The laſt is of a black colour, about the ſize bott 
of the bonni, but extremely voracious. Theſe {e- MW and 
veral forts of fiſh are caught at all ſeaſons in the of t 

* Nile (r). | | are 
' Woop is very ſcarce in Egypt; though near the wan 
deſerts of Libye are large foreſts of palm-trees, which WW {acre 
are, indeed, the moſt common trees in the whole WW men 
country. Here and there alſo are a few wild date. ¶ proc 
trees, a ſmall number of fig and tamarind trees, and Nite 
a few cedars: But the latter very ſcarce, and far 
from being equal in beauty and height to thoſe of () 


Syria (5). 


(7) See Iſaiah xix. 8. and Ezekiel xxix. 4, 5. 

(7) See Sicard Mem. de Miſſ. tom. vi. p. 245. 
| Alſo P. Lucas's voyage to the Levant. 

(-) See P. Lucas, p. 100. 
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EGYPT was formerly very different from what 
t is at preſent, with regard to fruit-trees,  abound- 
ing in all Kinds, and in great perfection. The olive- 
tree, in particular, was very common in the country 
of. Sais ; but the moſt beautiful grew in the diſtrict - 
of Goſhen, afterwards called Heracleopolis (t); and 
on that account God («) promiſed the Iſraelites this 
tree in the land of Canaan, in order to extinguiſh in 
them any deſire of returning to Egypr. | 
ApaM's fig-tree, by the Arabians called muz, or 
mauz, are ſtill here in great numbers, and yield fo 
plentifully, that fifty figs, ſhaped like cucum- 
bers and nearly as large, are frequently ſeen hanging 


in one cluſter: They are alſo of an exquiſite taſte 


and flavour. This country alſo abounds in other 
fig-trees, the ſoil being ſo very well adapted to them, 
that they ſhoot up in a rapid manner, and bear a 
ſurprizing quantity of figs (x). 75 

Tux ſycamore, or Pharaoh's fig- tree, is particu- 
larly remarkable for the beauty and durableneſs of 
its wood. And from the laſt quality, it was uſed 
in making the mummy coffins; and alſo for the 
dottoms of ſhips. The pomegranate, orange, lemon 
and peach- trees, are ſtill cultivated here; but thoſe 
of the nut and almond, ſo common in ancient times, 
are now very ſcarce (y). That this country did not 
want wine in the time of Moſes, is plain from the 
ſacred writings (z). Prophane authors alſo often 
mention it with great applauſe (a), particularly that 


produced in the vineyards on the banks of the 


Nile. | 


] See Strabo, lib. xvii. _ | 

(%) Deut. vi. 11. viii. 8. compared with Numb. xx. 5. 

(x) See P. Lucas's voyage to the Levant, p. 145. | L 

(3) See P. Lucas, ibid. p. 106. GK 

(z) Numb. xx. 5. | TE ; 

(a) Virg. Georg. lib. ii. ver. 91. Horat. Carm. lib. i, ode 
37. ver. 14. Strabo, lib, xvii. Plin. lib. xiv, cap. vil. 
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EGYPT alſo abounds with plants of various 
Kinds, among which the papyrus, or byblus, is 
very remarkable. It grows on the banks of the 
Nite, and alſo in marſhy ſpots, having a ſtem be- 
tween nine and ten feet high, and compoſed of long 
fibres, terminated with bunches of ſmall flowers. Its 
leaf reſembles the blade of a ſword in ſhape, and are 
applied with ſucceſs to recent wounds; the aſhes alſo 
of it are a good vulnerary : But what has particular- 
ly rendered it famous, was the uſe made 2 it by the 
ancients for writing, and from it our paper derived 
its name (5). This reed ſerved the original inhabi- 
tants of Egypt for apparel, boats, furniture and uten- 


ſils of their houſes. Afterwards the crowns of their 


gods, and the ſhoes of their prieſts were made from 
the papyrus z but at preſent this plant is of very 
little uſe (c). | 
THe ſoil of Egypt is alſo very proper for raiſing 
flax, and at preſent, great quantities of hemp are 
ſown here. The Egyptians, beſides the extraordi- 
nary beautiful colour of their flax, ſpin it ſo remark- 


_ ably fine, that the threads of their linen are ſcarce | 


diſcernible (d). The veſtments of the prieſts were 
wholly made of it, and it was alſo worn by the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of the country; and even the dead 


wrapped up in it. The Egyptians cultivated” ſuch 


large quantities of this flax, that it was one of their 
principal exports, and the manufacture of it formed a 
large branch of foreign trade, there being a great de- 


mand for the linen of Egypt all over the eaſt (e). The 


(5) See Pliny, lib. xiii. cap. ii. P. Lucas, in his third voy- 
age to the Levant, lib. vi, is of opinion, that they took the pith 
of this plant, and after beating it into a pulp, made their paper 
nearly in the fame manner as we do at preſent from rays. 


(e) See P. Lucas's voyage to the Levant, p. 249. Rollin. 
Anc. Hiſt. &c. tom. i. p. 106. Hiller. Hierophyt. part ii. 
cap. 38. 8 = 

(% See Pliny, lib. xix. (e) Prov. vii. 16. Ezek. xxvil. 7 
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byſſus, which was the fineſt ſort, was frequently 
dy'd purple, which raiſed it to fo great a price, that 
few could purchaſe it. rs ena 

Tur lotus, which grows in great abundance in 
Lower Egypt, and even in the Nile, not far from its 
infux into the Mediterranean, and by the inhabitants 
called baſhim, is a ſpecies of the water-lilly. Its 
leaves float on the ſurface of the water, and it pro- 
duces great numbers of flowers, which were an- 
cently uſed in forming garlands for the victors. 
This plant the ancient Egyptians conſidered as an 
emblem of Ofiris, and particularly of the ſun, hav- 
ing not only the form of that luminary, but alſo at- 
tends exactly to the motion of it, lying under water 
during its abſence, but riſing above the ſurface as 
ſoon as it appears. = 7-882 

Taz ancient Egyptians uſed to make bread from 
the dried pith of this plant. They alſo eat the root 
of it, which is of the bulbous kind, and about the 
ſize of a middling apple (F). | 

From what has been ſaid, an idea may be formed 
of this country, which ſeems to have induced ſeveral 
ancient writers to oblige their readers with a deſcrip- 
tion of it. Egypt was the granary of ſeveral nations, 
their refuge in all times of ſcarcity and famine, as 
appears not only from the ſcriptures, but alſo from 
the Roman hiſtory (g). And to this very day, the 
whole Turkiſh empire is ſupplied from it with corn, 
and other productions of the earth, The ancient 
Egyptians carried on a great trade to Tyre, with the 
corn (5) growing along the banks of the Nile, 
which was ſown in October and November, and 
reaped in March and April. | 

EGYPT was alſo famous for garlic and onions, 
cucumbers, melons, and other fruits, for which the 


) See Herodot. lib. ii. and Diodor. Sic. lib. i. 
) Gen. xii. 10. xiii. 10. xlii. 1. 
(b) Iſaiah, xxiii. 3. 


Iſraelites 
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Iſraelites ſo greatly longed when they ſojourned in 

the deſert (i); and the exceſſive value the inhabi- 

tants placed on theſe fruits, gave occaſion to the 

Greeks and Romans to ſay, that the gods of the 
ptians grew in their gardens (&). 

EGYPT had alſo very valuable quarries, from 
whence the inhabitants drew thoſe noble columns and 
obeliſks, of granite, and other ſpecies of marble, 
of which the country ſtill abounds. Formerly very 
beautiful emeralds were found in Upper Egypt (I); 
tho? at preſent, no ſuch thing is heard of there. But 
it has ſtill ſuch quantities of nitre, that the annual 
revenue of the Grand Signior from it, amounts to 
ſeveral thouſands of rix-dollars. | 

Here are alſo moſt kinds of tame and wild beaſts, 
In the Delta is a tract of land about two days journey 
in length, and the like in breadth, where ſeveral thou- 
ſands of buffalos, with great numbers of ſheep and 
horned cattle, are always ſeen, drawn hither, doubtleſs, 


by the richneſs of its paſtures. Egypt alſo abounds in 


camels, aſſes, dromedaries, and other quadrupeds, 
and among the mountains are large flocks of wild 
goats. In the fine meadows of Upper Egypt are a 
great number of horſes, which, poſſibly, the whole 
world cannot equal for ſtatelineſs and beauty (m). It 
is, indeed, ſufficiently known, that the horſes of 
Egypt have been always famous (n). The ancient 
kings of Egypt highly valued themſelves on their 
cavalry. by | 

Bur, at the ſame time, Egypt was extremely 
over-run with wild and ravenous beaſts, particularly 
lions, tygers, wild boars, bulls, foxes, hares, and 
monkies, which filled the adjacent wilderneſs. Here 


(:) Numbers xi. 5. | 
Juvenal, in ſeveral places. | 
(/) P. Lucas, lib. vi. p. 152. lib. v. p. 75. 

(m) See P. Lucas, lib. vi. p. 151. lib. v. p. 63. 
(2) 1 Kings x. 28, 29. 2 Chron. i. 17. 1 8 
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in s alſo a ſpecies of lizard, famous among natu- 
oh raliſts, and called chamelion. This creature was 
ne formerly thought to live only on the air, and ſome 
ne fay it changes its colour every inſtant. But theſe 
are vulgar errors. Indeed, it, in appearance, often 
. changes its colour; but this is nothing more than a 
nd reflection of thoſe external objects placed near it, 
le, occaſioned by the ſmoothneſs of its ſkin, and, at the 
| fame time, very little blood. | 
E THE ſcincus, or land crocodile, is very little 
ut larger than a full grown lizard. This creature, which 
aal has a tail reſembling that of the crocodile, and every 
0 Wl where covered with ſcales, is chiefly ſeen near the 
Mie and the ſtreights of the Red-/ea. It lives prin- 
ts, cipally on the juices of odoriferous flowers and 
e, berbs; and being, on that account, uſed in phyſic, 
ou many make it their buſineſs to catch them for ex- 
nd portation. 
els, Taz ichneumon, known alſo by the name of the 


* 1 WF Egyptian or Pharaoh's rat, is about the ſize of a mid- 
ds, ding cat. Its hair, which is very rough, is either 
white, yellow, or an aſn- colour. It has a ſnout re- 
© 2 {mbling that of a hog, and with it this creature 
turns up the earth. The legs are ſhort, and of a 
black colour; but the tail reſembles, in ſome mea- 
ſure, that of a fox. This creature lives on lizards, 
ſnakes, rats, field-mice, and other troubleſome 
creatures, which renders it of great ſervice to the 
country, eſpecially for deſtroying the crocodile's 
egos; and it is not uncommon to ſee great numbers 
of them turning up the ſand in ſearch of them; by 
which the increaſe of thoſe deſtructive creatures is con- 
ſiderably leſſened. | N | 
HERE are alſo a ſpecies of apes, called by the 
Greeks cynocephali, dogs-heads, from the ſimilarity 
of their head with that of a dog. But as theſe are 
much larger, ſo they are alſo more fierce than the 
Vor. II. Q other 
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other ſpecies of apes. Their figure frequently oc- 
curs in the hierogly phical inſcriptions (). 
GREAT numbers of birds and fowls are alſo found 
in Egypt, many of which are ſent as curioſities into 
other countries, particularly oſtriches, eagles, faulcons, 
pelicans, hawks, and vultures. It alſo abounds in 
aquatic birds, as wild geeſe, herons, ducks, and the 
like. Thoſe which generally frequent the Nile are 
the geeſe with golden feathers, the dimyat hen, and 
ſeckſeck, by the ancients called trogylus (p). This 
is ſaid to be the only creature in friendſhip with the 
crocodile, and it will even venture to pick away 
any thing ſticking between its teeth. The famous 
bird ibis, ſo very nearly reſembling a ſtork both in 
its bill and legs, is found only in Egypt. It catches 
the flying ſerpents, which the ſouth winds bring 
from the deſerts of Libya; and, therefore, is of the 
moſt ſignal advantage to this country. Theſe flying 
ſerpents reſemble water ſnakes, except in their wings, 
which are like thoſe of a bat. At certain times theſe 
birds are ſaid to viſit thoſe countries where the flying 
ſerpents are produced, and there deſtroy them before 
they reach Egypt. There are two ſorts of theſe 
birds; one of a blackiſh colour, and about the ſize 
of the heron ; and this is the proper ibis, which de- 
ſtroys the ſerpents. The other ſpecies is white, ex- 
cept the head, neck, tail, and extremities of the 
wings, which are black. The hen is diſtinguiſhed 
by ſeveral red ſpots. This bird feeds alſo on locuſts, 
ſnails, and other vermin, The Egyptians expreſſed 
a particular regard for this bird, and, indeed, very 
juſtly, as they freed the country from ſo many 
noxious animals, eſpecially thoſe terrible flying ſer- 


ents. 2 very 
pe Prolific 
(o) See Horapoll. Hieroglyph. lib: i. cap. 14. the rai; 


%) See Father Sicard's Mem. des Miſſ. tom. vi. p. 249. 
Tal (;) Se 
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Tur hawk was alſo: greatly eſteemed by the an- 
cient Egyptians. The piercing brightneſs of its eyes, 
which were often fixed on the ſun, its rapid flight, 
fruitfulneſs, and longevity,. ſeemed to them ſo very 
agreeable to the nature of the ſun, that they carved 
the form of this bird on their columns, pillars,. and 
obeliſks; and alſo on the walls of their temples, as 
an emblem of the ſun. And for this reaſon it is, 


in the old Coptic language, called 4ajeth, ſpirit and 


courage; and whoever killed either an ibis or a hawk 
was corporally puniſhed; and, on the contrary, he 
was greatly honoured, who, on finding any ſuch bird 
dead in the country, brought it to Butos (3), in or- 


der to its being buried. 


Tux fœcundity of the cattle was ſo remarkable in 
Egypt, that a cow bringing leſs than two calves at a 
time, was looked upon as of very little value. The 
ſheep brought lambs twice a year, the firſt : time 
two, and the ſecond one. It was nothing extraordi- 
nary far a goat to bring ſour kids; and, doubtleſs, 
the richneſs of the paſtures greatly contributed to 
this foecundity. Nor did the fiver Mile only ferti- 
liſe the country by its inundations, but alſo rendered 
both the human ſpecies and the cattle fruitful, its wa- 
ters being their conſtant drink. The Egyptian wo- 
men were frequently delivered of three children; 
and in Joſeph's time, twins were ſo common, that 
thoſe who were delivered of one child only, were 
conſidered as labouring under ſome defect of conſti- 
tution. And as a proof, that the human ſpecies in 
Egypt owed their fruitfulneſs in ſome meaſure to the 
waters of the Vile, the Iſraelites are given as an in- 
ſtance; it being well known that they increaſed in 
a very extraordinary manner in Zpypt. And this 
prolific quality the water principally derives from 
lhe rains in the ſouthern countries, near the ſource 


(0 See Herodot. lib. ii. and P. Lucas, Iib. vi. p. 175. 
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of this river, which are ſaturated with ſulphureous 


and oleaginous exhalations. Large tracts of land a 
are alſo every year burnt, in order to extirpate the I 
incredible number of reeds and ruſhes; and theſe t 
aſhes are carried by the rains into the Nile, and y 
thus increaſethe unctuoſity of its water. n 
Bksipzs, the ancient Egyptians uſed nothing p 
forced or factitious in their manner of living, where- 
by the operations of nature could be obſtructed. ni 
Marriage was a burthen to none; the cloathing and of 
food of children coſt little or nothing, fine dreſſes 
not being then known. Nor was the government wi 
acquainted with that cruel policy of laying impoſi- of 
tions on the increaſe of the human ſpecies. The far 
children of the common people (7) grew up and in- vir 
creaſed in a ſurprizing manner. Roots and herbs cer 
were their daily food, and their drink the water of no! 
the Nile, which was cool and ſalubrious. The warmth Eg 
and temperature of the climate rendered a variety 
of garments unneceſſary, and accordingly many of " (y 
. them went naked. | ral l 
PzrsoONs of rank eat bread made of barley, and Fro 


the roots of the lotus. Fiſh and fowl were in re- 
markable plenty, and conſiderable quantities of the 
former were ſalted, being left on the land at the re- 
treat of the waters of the Nile. They alſo eat the 
fleſh of moſt animals, except thoſe which they ac- 
counted ſacred and that of ſwine, their abhorrence 
of which extended even to the perſons of thoſe who 


kept them. 


(r) Among theſe were the peaſants, the ſhepherds, and the 
artificers. 1 he people of rank were the prieſts and ſoldiers ; for 
at that time nobility was not known. 'The prieſts were exempt 
from military ſervice, that, in an undiſturbed tranquility, they 
might the better attend to ſcience and religion; The artificers 
alſo enjoyed the ſame privilege, the peaſants alone being obliged 
to ſerve in war. Pluche. Hiſt, of the Heavens, ſect. xix. 

Tas 
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5 Tux agroſtis, an aquatic plant common in Egypt, 
and its taſte far from being diſagreeable, was for- 
e merly a very common food. The Egyptians held 
e this herb as ſacred, and carried it in their hands 
a when they viſited their temples; and, from their opi- 
nion, that man firſt proceeded from mud (s), that this 
g plant beſt agreed with their nature, being itſelf pro- 
—duced from a watery ſlime; and thus ſuch a moiſt 
l. nutriment was better for them, than any thing of a 
d dryer ſubſtance. | 
es THe ancient Egyptians were not much acquainted 
nt with wine, though they cannot be ſuppoſed ignorant 
l- of the manner of making it. And Europe, whoſe 
he favourite liquor is wine, owed its knowledge of 
n- vineyards to Egypt. Inſtead of wine, they made a 
bs certain liquor of barley ; whence it is inferred, and 
of not improbably, that we alſo owe our beer to the 
th Egyptians. | 
ty | 0 | 
of () Diodor. Sic. lib. i. would prove this by ſaying, that ſeve- 
ral kinds of Egyptian animals proceed from the La He men- 


tions a kind of mice with only two legs, their fore parts well 
taped, and full of life; but their hinder part like a clod of 
earth ſticking in the mud ; and this creature cauſed him to think, 
that the human ſpecies owed their origin to a ſolution of the 
— Such are the reveries or conjectures of unaſſiſted 
fgalon. | | 
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CHAP. XIV. 

Journey through Syria; with ſome account of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Damaſcus, and of the fountains of 
Solomon. 4 


AFTER leaving Egypt, a fair wind brought 

us in two days to St. Jobn d Acri, from whence 
we travelled along the ſea-coaſt, leaving the villages 
Meſera and Samaria on the left, and came to a town 
called Zib, ſituated on an eminence near the fea-ſhore, 
and from its name ſeems to be the ancient Achzrs, 
mentioned in. Joſhua, From hence we paſſed over 
the plain of St. Jobn d Acri, and aſcended a moun- 
tain, forming a promontory in the ſea, and in the 
maps is generally called the White Cape. The pains 
we took in aſcending this mountain were recompenced 
by the ſight of a ſquare tower on the ſummit, ſaid 
to have been built by order of the empreſs Helena, 
in order to ſerve as' a light-houſe, and protect the 
inhabitants againſt the incurſions of pirates. The 


ruins of a ſimilar tower are alſo to be ſeen on mount 


Carmel. | 
TEE diſtance from mount Carmel to the White 


Cape is generally computed at thirty miles. And 
this mountain, which ſtretches eaſt and weſt, is 
thought to be mount Sharon, By the plain of S.. 
Jobn d Acri is meant, the level country between the 
mountains of Sharon and Carmel; it is about fix 
hours in length, and between two and three in 
breadth, This plain, though fruicful and well wa- 
tered, is wholly uncultivated'; probably from a dread 
of the devaſtations of the Arabians, | 


» *% 
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A SHORT hour farther, and on the ſea-ſhore, is 


another ſquare tower, where the caphar is paid, and 


here amounts to twenty-ſeven pence per head; but 


the ſervants of Franks are exempted, as well as the 


inhabitants in general, except Chriſtians who are 
ſubject. to the Grand Signior, and the Jews: the 
former pay a fourth, and the latter a third of a pi- 


aſtre. But the pilgrims, who paſs this way at Eaſter, 


in their road to Feruſalem, are rated at a ſequin. 
This duty is farmed by the Paſcha, and therefore 
levied with the utmoſt ſeverity. | | 
Tuksk caphars are ſaid to have been firſt intro- 
duced by the Chriſtians, while they were maſters of 
the country: but the monies ariſing from them were 
employed for the ſafety of the roads, and effectually 
put a ſtop to the robberies and murders which had 
en before ſo frequent. The Turks continued the 
tax, not only without its benefit, but from time to 
time increaſed it. | 
ABouT a ſmall half hour farther, on an eminence 
on the left hand, we faw two pillars ſtill ſtanding. 
This inviting fight drew us thither, and we found 
near them ſeveral others, but broke, and lying on 
the ground; and near them vaſt heaps of ruins; in- 
conteſtable proofs, that anciently this was ſome ſu- 
perb ſtructure. One of the pillars ſeemed to have 
capital of the Corinthian order, but greatly de- 
aced. | | 
A LITTLE farther we ſaw a ſmall ſteep rock, called 
the Little Nacoule, ſtanding on the ſea-ſhore ; and 
the received opinion here 1s, that this way along the 
rocks was made by Alexander the Great. 
Har an hour after brought us to the caſtle Scan- 
dalium, which alfo ſtands near the ſea-ſhore. This 
word is derived from Scandea, the name given by 
the Mahometans to - Alexander the Great. Here 
we fee ruins of ſtructures built in different ages, 
plainly indicating, that the firſt ruins had been again 
5 9 built 


the city of Tyre with water, traverſing the narrow 
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built on. The firſt edifice is ſaid to have been the 
work of Alexander the Great; and that, on its ruins 
another was erected by Baldwin, king of Jeruſalem, 
who conferred it on ſome knights of the cruſade. 
In the midſt of theſe heaps of ruins is a ſpring of 
excellent water. WT 

ABouT a mile and a half farther we aſcended a 
mountain extremely ſteep towards the ſea. It con- 
ſiſts of a kind of white ſtone, and the road leading 
along is about a mile in length, but not above three 
paces in breadth. On the top of the mountain is a 
ſquare tower. This path is ſaid to have been hewed 
in the rock, by Alexander the Great, for the more ex- 

ditious march of his army. The prodigious height 
and ſteepneſs of this mountain, and the noiſe of the 
waves daſhing at the foot of it, renders the proſpect 
to the bottom frightful and terrifying. From this road 
the horſe of a French gentleman leaped down the 

recipice 3 but the rider, by the activity ſo natural to 
that people, had happily time enough to clear himſclf 
from the ſaddle. This road, which muſt have coſt im- 
menſe labour, is called the Great Nacoule, and ſome- 


times the White Cliff. «+ 


Azour two hours after we came to Raſel Eyn, 
commonly called Roſelein, (fountain cliff.) This is 
ſuppoſed to be the place, tho* on what foundation I 
know not, where Solomon had his reſervoirs, ſaid 
to have been made by that prince for Hiram, in re- 
turn for his ſupplying him with curious wood for 


building the temple. Though it is ſomething ſtrange, 


that Solomon ſhould have cauſed works of this na- 

ture to have. been performed in a foreign country, 

and even after he had taken care to repay the al- 

ſiſtance he had received from the king of Tyre; for 

we read, that beſides ſome preſents truly royal, he 
ave him ſeveral towns in Galilee. 

- Herz we alſo ſaw the aqueduct which ſupplied 


neck 
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. neck of land, by which Alexander the Great, during 
the celebrated ſiege of that city, joined it to the 
continent. And hence it is ſufficiently evident, that 
the aqueduct is poſterior to the time of Alexander; 
i and it is not to be ſuppoſed that theſe reſervoirs, 
which ſupplied the aquedu& with water, are of 
greater antiquity than the aqueduct itſelf, or the 
ground on which it is built. 

We found three of theſe reſervoirs ſtill re- 
maining; and in two of them a conſiderable quanti- 
ty of water; but the third, which is nearly ſquare, 
had little or none: it was alſo in a ruinous condi- 
tion, and full of weeds; ſo that it ſeemed much 
ſmaller than it really is. It is ſaid to be thirty feet 
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e ſquare ; but the ſecond reſervoir is not leſs than ſixty. 
+ They had both their conduits, through which the 
d water ran to the aqueduct, but now ſtopped up and 
e ruined. £4 e 
0 ABouT a hundred paces to the weſtward of the 
If former is the largeſt reſervoir. It is of an octangu- 
1 lar form, ſixty-ſix feet in diameter, and thirty in 
3 depth in ſome places, the bottom being very un- 
equal, This reſervoir is always full of excellent wa- 
2 « iſſuing from a ſpring at the foot of mount Le- 
is anon. 1 
I Taz walls both of theſe reſervoirs and the aque- 
id Mud, are built with very ſtrong compoſition of flints 
e- nnd ſtones, and ſurrounded by a bank of earth eight 
or Mitet in breadth. 155 | | 
e. Ar ſome diſtance on the ſouth and north ſides, 


ae ſeveral corn- mills, turned by water running from 
y, lis reſervoir ; and which, after turning others ſitua- 
aſ- ted on the ſea-· ſnore, runs into the Mediterranean. 
or . A $MarLL diſtance to the northward of the mills 
he s a fountain, ſurrounded by a ſquare building. This 

ring has not the leaſt communication with the great 
ed eſervoir, but ſeems to have been originally appropri- 


| 
| 
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ated to a very different uſe ; poſſibly that of turn. 


ing mills. _. | 


Tur above aqueduct is ſupported by arch 


eighteen feet high, and thoſe near the city of Tyre, 
twenty feet at leaſt. At the junction of the con- 


duits of the two firſt reſervoirs, it turns to the 


northward, and in that direction, is an hour in 


length; from whence it runs weſtward to the foot of 


a hill; on which is now a ſmall moſque, where it re- 
ceived the waters from the largeſt reſervoir, and con- 
tinues in a weſtern direction to the city of Tyre, 
Some are of opinion, that here was formerly a ſmall 


caſt e; but others think it was the temple of Her. 
cules, mentioned by Quintus Curtius. | 
ABouT half en hour farther we came to another 


refcrvoir, but in a ruinous condition. It was origi- 
nally conſtructed for turning two mills; and hence 
it appears to have bcen extremely well watered ; and, 
at the ſame time, its ſituation remarkably delight- 


ful. Accordingly, it is not even now deſtitute of 


gardens, in which are mulberry, fig, and other 
trees. . 1 „ if 
ConTiNUING our road by the ſea-ſhore, we paſſcd 
the ihmus, which joins the city of Tyre to the con- 
tinent, and ſpent the night under the magnificent ca- 
nopy of the heavens, near a ſmall harbour former) 
belonging to the city of Tyre, but now deſtitute df 
water. 6 E , | 
ARLY in the morning our curioſity rouſed us to 
view tlie ruins of this ancient city. I call it ancient, 
becauſe it undoubtedly exiſted 240 years before the 
temple of Solomon: tho? the Tyrians boaſt of a much 
greater antiquity.” The firſt city was built on the cont! 
nent; and ſome remains of it are ſtill to be ſeen. It wa 
aftefwards taken by Nebuchadnezzar; and Joſephus 
tells us, that Megathenes mentions this ſiege, 
which laſted thirteen: years. But ſome learned pet- 
ſons. in St. Jerom's time, conſidered this relation 
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fundo conſpicit. Eft autem nova Tyrus mercatu pub. 
lico, ad quem undigue convenitur, celebris. | 
THaT is, Tyre is only a day's journey from 
* Sidon: it is a handſome city, and has a very con- 
« yenient harbour, on each ſide of the entrance of 
* which is a caftle, and by means of a braſs chain, 
extended from one caſtle to the other by the 
<« officers of the cuſtoms, no ſhips can go out in 
« the night, nor can any thing be carried out of 
e them. And I queſtion, whether another harbour 
« equal to this can be found in the whole world. 
« The city of Tyre, as I have already obſerved, js 
elegant, &c. One of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
« branches of artificers, are thoſe who make what 
4 is called the Tyrian glaſs, which is extremely 
« beautiful; and they have a great demand for it 
* in all countries. Its ſugar alſo is very good and 
66 fine. | (UA 
* From the walls of New Tyre, you have a pro 
et ſpect of the Old, which was formerly deſtroyed, 
e and covered by the ſea. It ſtood about a ſtone's 
<* caſt from the new city; and in a boat you have 
* 2 ſight of towers, ſtreets, and market-places, at 
the bottom. New Tyre is particularly famous 
4 for its fair, to which there is a great reſort from 
« all parts.“ - x 
BROCARDVUs, who viſited the Holy Land in the 
year 1283, alſo ſays, that the city of Tyre made 
then a very ſplendid figure; had ſeveral fine palaces) 
and was well fortified in every.part, both towards 
the Nbmus and the ſea. Tyre was likewiſe the ſee of 
an archbiſhop, whoſe ſuffragans were the biſhops of 
Seyde, St. John d Acri, Paneas, and Berytus. But 
its harbour, like that of Scyde, was choaked up bf 
Facardin, the famous emit of the Druſes, in ordef; 
to prevent the Grand Signior's gallies from finding 
there a ſafe retreat. Here was formerly the tomb ef 
Origin, eſteemed the moſt learned of all the W 
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bind among other great men, this city gave birth to 
EUlpian, who, under the emperor Alexander, com- 
Emanded the Pretorian guards, and in the preſence of 
that prince was aſſaſſinated by the ſoldiers, merely 
becauſe he was deſirous of reſtoring military diſci- 
Arx preſent we may apply to the famous city of 
Hre, fo beautifully ſung by Tibullus, | 


b  Utque maris vaſtum proſpectat turribus æquor, 
| Prima ratem ventis credere docta Tyros ? 


17 * 


hat Rutillius ſays on another occaſion, 


Agnoſci nequeunt evi monumenta prioris 
VGrandia conſumꝑſit menia tempus edax. 
Sola manent interceptis veſtigia muris : 
ERXauderibus latis tedta ſepulta jacent. 

Won indignemur mortalia corpora ſolvi; 
Cernimus exemplis oppida poſſe mori. 

For it may, with the greateſt truth, be ſaid, that 
pot a ſingle houſe is to be found here. But I can- 
dot omit obſerving, that moſt of the wretched in- 
bhabitants, who have now no other dwelling than the 
wins, are fiſhermen; a circumſtance that remarka- 
Ely agrees with the threatening denounced againſt 
Ethis once ſuperb city, by the prophet Ezekiel. 
Tux ruins that ſtill remain ſhew, that the ſtruc- 
Eitures in general were of a modern architecture, eſpe- 
EClally thoſe of a large church, poſſibly the cathedral, 
che eaſtern part of which is ſtil} remaining. 
Ano the ruins of this ſtructure was a flight of 
one ſteps, which we aſcended, and had from thence 
view of the whole city; but I thought it to be far 
ort of the ancient deſcriptions, with regard to its 
magnitude: nor does it ſtand on an eminence, as I 
emember to have read in ſome notes on Quintus 
ö | Curtius. 
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Curtius. Among the ruins of this church is a largę 
granite pillar, of a ſurprizing magnitude, reſembling 


indeed three pillars faſtened rogether. Not far. from 
hence are the ruins of another church. And all 
ſufficiently prove, that theſe ſtructures were erected 

y the Chriſtians, before the Mahometans were ma- 
ſters of Tyre. 


By the foundations of the walls and fortifications, 
which appear to be of great antiquity, it is plain that 
the city was extended a conſiderable diſtance towards 
the north-eaſt. On the ſouth and north ſides were 
two harbours; but their entrance very difficult, from 
a great number of ſmall rocks. There was alſo a 
baſon, now filled with rubbiſh; and the ſeveral 
ſtructures round it are alſo reduced to one confuſed 
chaos of ruins. There is, however, till near the 
harbour, a ſquare tower, built by the Turks, which 
now ſerves as a kane, or inn for the reception of 
merchants ; though greatly out of repair. 
Tres ſtones. from theſe ruins are, from time to 
time, carried to Seyde, for building houſes. Few 
pore are now remaining, and thoſe- not remarkable 
or their beauty, the beſt having been taken away by 
the Turks, for adorning their moſques and other 
byildings. On the eaſt fide of the city is a. ſquare 
building, with a temple, and in it a very deep well 
full of excellent. water; but this ſtructure, in my 
opinion, formerly ſtood within the old city. — 
Fat {#hmus joining the iſland, on which the city 
was built, to the continent, is now wholly covered 
with fand, thrown up by the waves; and this cauſe- 
way is about a mile in length, and about the ſame in 
breadth. In the ſand are ſeveral remains of the 
foundation of the. aqueduct; and beyond the place 
where the ſand reaches, the aqueduct is more entire, 
and on it ſeveral petrifications, which appear like 


ſmall rocks faſtened to the arches. 
1 8 AlIr TIR 
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A 11TTLE farther on the plain is a pedeſtrian 
ſtatue of marble; but without a head. The 


refs, however, ſeems to indicate, that it was ſome 


Roman emperor. It was lately, as I was informed, 
dug up near the ſpot where it now ſtands. 

From hence we continued our Journey along the 
{ea-coaſt towards Scyde, and, at an hour's diſtance, 
forded the river Cæſimir, which, according to geo- 
graphers, is the Eleutherus of the ancients ; and is 
thus called in the firſt book of the Maccabees. Here 
was formerly a ſtone bridge, the ruins of which are 
ſtill ſeen in the water; but now there is only a ſmall . 
one of wood, which, in winter, cannot be croſſed 
without danger. Near it is an old ruined kane, 
and a ſquare tower, both faid to have been built by 
St, Helena, | „ 

Har an hour farther we paſſed a rivulet, over 
which was formerly a bridge of one arch, built with 
very large ſtones, and called Pont Negre; but when 
ve viſited it, the bed of the rivulet was quite dry. 
About an hour farther, we came to ſeveral caves hewn 
in the rock, and lying about a quarter of an hour 
from the ſea. We left our horles in a large cave 
formed by the hand of nature; to which a door has 
been made with a hole in the center, for admitting 
the light. | 

Nets this cave are ſeveral others of different 
magnitudes, and their entrances about two feet and 
2 half ſquare, with benches on each ſide to fit up- 
on; indeed they are fo low, that you cannot conve- 
niently ſtand upright. This entrance leads to a 
large chamber, about ten or twelve feet ſquare, and 
round it are two cavities hewn in the rock, about 
two feet from the floor, in which a man may con- 
veniently lie. Theſe caverns, in all probability, 
were made for the habitation of the living; for over 
each is a ſmall gutter hewn in the rock, for drain- 
ing off the water, that it may not hurt the roof. 

ng ; yy : p * | Theſe 
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| Theſe caverns are all nearly of the ſame form; 
and ſome of them ſeem to have been lately made. 
Arx the foot of theſe rocks are ſeveral reſervoirs 
for collecting water; though now indeed ruined; 
and therefore it ſeems very natural to think, that 
| theſe ſubterraneous manſions were inhabited by the 
living, and not appropriated to the dead. Poſſibly 
they might form a place of penance for hermits, and 
the large cavern might be the chapel for their more 
folemn devotions. Some affirm, that their number 
is not leſs than two hundred. But however that be, 
= rock in which they are found is of a bluiſh 
Azove the cliff is a village called Adelone; and 
about an hour farther, on the declivity of the moun- 
tain, another called Sarphan, ſuppoſed to be the an- 
cient Sarphath, or Sarepta, remarkable for the mira- 
cle wrought by the prophet Elijah, who there raiſed 
from the dead the widow's fon. And oppoſite the 
village, near the ſea, now ſtands a moſque, where 
Elijah is ſaid to have performed ſeveral miracles. In 
different parts of the plain are foundations of build- 
ings, together with wells and fountains. 

HERE we dined under a gemeze, the country 
naine for a ſycamore, or wild fig-tree, near a ſpring 
of excellent water. Hither the Franks of 'Seyde ge- 
nerally accompany their acquaintance, who are tra- 
velling to Sr. Fobn d Acri. Here we alſo ſaw ont 
of the towers ſaid to have been built by St. Helena, 
and at ſome diſtance from it a river, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge. 

THe next ſpot that engaged our attention was an 
eminence, on which were ſeyeral ruins, and at tht 
foot of it a beautiful fountain, having near it an edi 

fice, nearly reſembling thoſe at the fountains of Sc 
lomon. This place is called Bounac; and near it 
are ſeveral orchards planted with mulberry-trecs. 


Before we reached Seyde we alſo paſſed ſeveral _ 
5, 
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lets, ſaid, in the winter, to be full of water; and 
on the left hand, near the ſkirts of the mountains, 
we ſaw a pretty large village called Gazie. 

THE country begins now to be finely decorated 
with gardens, and about two miles from the city we 
came to a ſtately pillar, the inſcription on which is 
accurately tranſcribed by Mr. Maundrell. It is 
thrown down, and ſome part of it buried under the 
ground. Nor is it entire, though formed out of a 
fingle piece of beautiful granite. About a quarter 
of an hour farther, in a garden near the road, 
we ſaw another pillar of the ſame form, and 
like it lying on the ground. It originally had an in- 
ſcription, of which the letter J is ſtill viſible. It 
lies about a mile from the city of Seyde; the ancient 
Sidon, where we arrived that evening, and took up 
our lodgings with a French merchant. 

THe city of Sidon has its name from its found- 
er, a great-grandſon of Noah. The preſent Seyde 
may be called a modern city, though built on or 
near the ſite of the ancient. It lies north and ſouth, 
is tolerably large, and one of the chief trading ci- 
ties for the French in the Levant. I have been aſ- 
antry IM fured, that they every year ſhip off above a thouſand 
pring bails of cotton, beſides great quantities of ſilk, oil, 
e ge- gall- nuts, &c. The houſes in general are of free- 
tra- ſtone, but not remarkable for their beauty within. 
one Here we found fourteen French companies, and a 
elena, conſul, all living in a large well built kane; and 
hich where they have more conveniencies than at St. John 

d' Acri. Near it is a ſmaller kane, where the fathers 
as an of the Holy Land, together with the capuchines and 
it the MW ſuits, have their reſidence and churches. When 
n edi · ¶ the peſtilence rages here, a misfortune to which this 
f So- Place is often ſubject, theſe kanes are locked up, and 
ear it no perſon whatever permitted to enter, a janizary 
trees. conſtantly ' ſtanding centinel at the door. In the 
rivu- burt is a large and elegant reſervoir, with a foun- 
lets, Vor. II. ""M tain 
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tin continually playing. On the ſouth ſide, and MW 1 
nearly at the end of the city, ſtands an old caſtle on 
an eminence, faid to have been built by St. Lewis, 
king of France; but at preſent, the greateſt part of 
it lies in ruins. Near the ſea-ſide is another old 
caſtle, but in a much better condition, and defends 
the road and harbour. The Tartans and merchant- 
ſhips generally lie in the road, behind a ledge of 
rocks, about a mile from the city ; but this is not 
a very ſafe ſtation, eſpecially in the winter, when 
the land winds prevail. | 

Tux harbour for the gallies was, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, choaked up by the emir Facardin 
ſo that now very ſmall veſſels only can enter it. 
The Paſcha, who commands at Seyde, reſides in a 
palace or ſeraglio, built by the above emir ; but nei. 
ther remarkable for its magnificence, nor beauty. 
This Paſcha's government extends over all Galilee; 
and he appoints the commandant of Sr. Jobn 
d* Acri. | : 

TRE neighbourhood of this city is extremely de- 
lightful, being well watered, and interſperſed with 
' a great variety of gardens. During a walk I took 
out of the city, I was ſhewn, in a garden, a monu- 
ment, called by the Turks, the ſepulchre of Zebu- 
lon, one of the ſons of Jacob. It is a ſmall ſtruc- 
ture, built in the form of a dome, and within it 2 
mauloleum. This antique monument is kept by 
the derviſes, and the Turks frequently retire hither, 
and repeat their prayers in a very devout man- 
ner. 2 b | 
I ALso obſerved ſeveral kinds of trees, not known 
among us, and one, from the fruit of which they 
make a ſtrong glue. This fruit is about the ſize of 
a cherry; the colour a pale yellow, and the taſte 3 
flat ſweetneſs, 1 1 
I Aso ſaw here another kind of fruit, produced 


on a tree called the tree of wiſdom; and likewik 
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ſeveral wild fig- trees, whoſe fruit had nearly the 


ſame taſte with the foregoing, and not larger than 
that of the common kind of fig: tree. | 

HERE is alſo. an exuberance of mulberry, nut, 
and orange-trees. About a mile and a half without 
the city, at the foot of a mountain, are ſeveral ſub- 
terranean vaults, diſcovered about twenty years ſince 
by a peaſant, and who, by order of the Grand Vi- 
zier, was buried alive in them ; becauſe, either from 
a miſtake or intended impoſition, he had told the 
miniſter, that inconceivable treaſures were hid in 
them; and the Vizier, in order to render the ſearch 
ſucceſsful, ordered it to be preceded by ſolemn faſts 
and prayers. All that we found in theſe caverns 
were ſeveral coffins, ſome of marble, others of lead, 
and in them many bones. Among others was one 
of beautiful marble, hewn' out of one ſingle block : 
and round the niche in which it was depoſited, were 
paintings of birds, trees, 8c. i BY 

Taz height of the wall hindered us from hav- 
ing a diſtinct ſight of the inſcription on this ſarco- 
phagus; and therefore I can only form a conjecture 
with regard to the antiquity of theſe monuments, 
which appeared to us to be of the Roman times, 
dy a head in baſſo-relievo, decorated with a garland 
round it; and this was the only particular that 
had eſcaped the hands of the Turks, who are de- 
clared enemies to all images. | 

HERE are alſo ſeveral other arched chambers, 


kth doors and ſepulchres, which are eaſily opened. 


AT a ſmall diſtance we were ſhewed ſeveral other 


monuments, which appeared much more ancient 
nan the former; and called the monuments of the 


ages of Sidon, though for what reaſon we could 
ot diſcover. Theſe are hewn in the rock. We 
tered two of them, and in the. firſt ſaw ſix niches 
r depoſiting the bodies. At the end of the.cham- 
er was a much n ee probably eee 

2 or 
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for ſome little idol. This alſo was decorated with 
birds and trees in freſco, Corinthian pillars, and 
other embelliſhments. The ſecond, both with re- 
gard to its contents and ornaments, was not very 
different from the firſt; and therefore need not be de- 
ſcribed. On our return to the city we were ſhewn a 
ſmall moſque, and near it a granite pillar, erected to h 
denote a place where our Saviour wrought a miracle, | 
when he viſited the land of Sidon. By the way we 


ſaw ſeveral ruins of the old aqueduct of Szyde, under L 
which, at preſent, runs a ſmall canal, by which the ; 
water 1s conveyed into the city, and diſtributed I 
among the gardens. | y 

Havins ſatisfied our curioſity here, we departed I 


for Damaſcus; and, after a pleaſant half-hour's ride b 
through delightful gardens, reached the mountains, Is 
where we ſpent the night near a ſmall village called tl 
Aita, which has a well of excellent water. Here 1 t 
met with an inſtance of ſuperſtition, owing to the t 
bigoted contempt of perſons profeſſing different re- 
ligions, too common in all countries; for ſeeing the th 
peaſants were preſſing their olives, I promiſed mj- ne. 
jelf a great deal of ſatisfaction from their anſwers to A 
my enquiries, and accordingly repaired to the houſe the 
where they were at work ; but was ſoon bid to with- 


draw, telling me, that, being a Frank, my hand: larg 
and feet were unclean. Bhs 
Tux next day we left our camp very early, but and 
did not make a great progreſs ; for one ſingle moun- vel 
tain took us up three hours before we reached tht of 4 
ſummit, the road here being very difficult. Her A ] 
we faw abundance of partridges, and large groves 0 The 
oak, and another kind of tree yielding fruit reſem villa 
bling an apple, but no bigger than a large cherry alle 
though the taſte is very agreeable. 1 8 a fig 


Wr now began to deſcend, and on the Geclivi hand 
of the mountain came to a village called Mefari ſurro 
the inhabitants of which, our carriers took care the ] 
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acquaint us, were neither Turks nor Chriſtians, but 
rapbhiſi, i. e. hereticks, and ſubjects to the emir Kadir, 
the moſt powerful prince among the Druſes, and 
who farms ſeveral villages from the Paſcha of Seyge. 
Near this place we found a cool ſpring, which, fall- 
ing from the rocks into a large baſon, after watering 
the valley, joins a rivulet, and diſcharges itſelf into 
the river Letaue. | 

Soc after we came into a valley full of gardens 
and caſcades, and covered every where with a lively 
verdure, We next reached the river Letane, which 
is ſaid to have its ſource not far from Balbec. It 
waters the valley of Bucca, and afterwards diſcharges 
itſelf into the river Caſſimir, which we had croſſed 
between Tyre and Sidon; and, as I before obſerved, 
is ſuppoſed to be the Eleutberus of the ancients. From 
the valley of Bucca we turned off to the right, 
taking our way through the mountains, as the ſafeſt 


to avoid the Arabian banditti. | 


Two hours farther we. ſaw on our left hand ano- 
ther village called Ria, with a caſtle on an emi- 
nence, and in which an emir of the Druſes reſides. 
A little lower is another village called Darlachnah, 
the inhabitants of which are very induſtrious in cul- 
tivating ſilk; and accordingly we obſerved very 
large plantations of mulberry trees. 5 
Tu country being every where mountainous, 

and the roads generally very bad, we could not tra- 
vel far in a day; but were ſurprized at the ruins 
of a large lonely church, ſituated on our left hand: 
A little on our right lay a village called Ratcbli. 
The next day we ſaw in a plain on our left hand a 
village called Japbour; and a little further another 
called Choegh. | Here they were plowing with oxen ; 
a ſight not common in this country. On our right 
hand was a ſightly town called Chatana, entirely 
lurrounded with gardens. Soon after we reached 
the large and famous plain of Damaſcus; and in 
DS of e 
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two hours arrived at that city, after riding above two 


miles among gardens. Whilſt we were travelling 


over the the plain of Damaſcus, we were made to 
obſerve a certain village called Coghah, faid to be the 
place where St. Paul had that — viſion by 
which he was converted. We likewiſe paſſed thro 


ſeveral other villages, as Taide, Junia, Daraia, &c. 


and laſtly entered Damaſcus, taking up our quarters 
at the convent. | ET 


© H AB. KV. 
Account of Damaſcus, and its delightful neigh- 
| bourhood called Ager Damaſcenus, &c. 


HE city of Damaſcus lies in a plain near the 
foot of mount Lebanon; the length of it, 
ſuburbs included, is about three miles north-eaſt and 
fouth-weſft ; but its breadth is not proportional; yet, 
as its walls are built on the foundation of the old, 


this appears to have been always the form of the 


city. At preſent it has not the leaſt veſtige of anti- 
quity, the outſide of the walls of the houſes being 
only dried mud, and thus promiſe very little; but 
on entering them a traveller is agreeably deceived, 


nding in them ſpacious and beautiful apartments, 


decorated with fine fountains. | 
Tux city itſelf is leſs than the ſuburbs; but con- 
nected with them in ſuch a manner, that you paſs 
from one to the other without perceiving it. For- 
merly the walls and moats were double, as may be 
ſeen in ſome remains near the eaſt gate; but at 
preſent it is only encompaſſed with a ſingle wall, 
the ſtones of the lower part of which, being the 
remains of the old fortifications, are two or three 
times larger that thoſe of the upper part. 2 
. . HE 
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Taz whole city, together with the ſuburbs, is dt- 
vided into parts or departments, with gates, which, 
about an hour after ſun-ſet, are ſhut ; this, indeed, 
is a good ſecurity againſt thieves ; but every one is, 
by this means, obliged to be within his department 
at ſo early an houf as would little agree with the 
Europeans, whoſe: chief pleaſure, eſpecially among 
the polite, are plays, balls, and other nocturnal en- 
tertainments. | 
DAMASCUS was formerly the ſeat of the mo- 
marchy of the Caliphs; and greatly enlarged on the 
deſtruction of Cæſarea, Ptolmais, Tyre, Sidon, and 
Berite ; the inhabitants retiring up the country from 
the coaſt. This city was likewiſe long governed by 
a prince, with the title of Sultan; and when Bald- 
win, king of Feruſalem, over-ran this- country, tho 


he did not abſolutely conquer Damaſcus, it ſubmitted 


to pay him a tribute. In the year 1221, Melchiſe- 
deck, king of Egypt, made himſelf maſter of it. 
In the year 1400, it was plundered by Tamerlane, 
who found here immenſe riches; however the kings 
of Egypt ſoon recovered poſſeſſion of it : at laſt, in 
the year 1516, it fell under the dominion of Sultan 
Selim; and has ever ſince been governed by a Paſcha, 
nominated by the Grand-Signior. 8 7 
Benjamin has a very remarkable paſſage relating 
to Damaſcus, and its ancient ſplendor and opulence; 

the ſubſtance of which is as follows: | 
DAMASCUS is the beginning of the Noral- 
dine Empire, and ſubject to a king of the deſcen- 
dents of Thogarwa, commonly called the Turks. 
The city is very large and beautiful, and ſurrounded 
with walls; the country likewiſe, for fifteen miles oh 
every ſide, is covered with delightful gardens, plan- 
tations, and ſeats. The whole globe does not afford 

a city, where ſuch a variety of fruits are to be found: 
it lies under mount Hermon, and is watered by the 
two rivers Abana and Pharphar, which have their 
0 „ | ſources 
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ſources in that mountain. The Abana runs into the 
city itſelf, - and by means of pipes its waters are 
conveyed into all the houſes of diſtinction.; likewiſe 
into the market-places, and along the ſtreets. But 
the Pharphar runs by the city walls, and waters the 
gardens and plantations. Its extenſive commerce 
_ draws hither people from all nations. 

Wir the city the Iſmaelites have a ſynagogue 
which they call Gumagh, that is, the moſque of 
Damaſcus, a ſtructure not to be paralleled in any 
part of the globe. The inhabitants ſay it was the 
palace of Benhadad. Within it is a glaſs plate con- 
ſtructed by the magi, or Egyptian aſtronomers, and 
Pierced with as many holes as there are days in the 
year; ſo that every day the ſun entering one of the 
holes, paſſes through twelve degrees, which anſwers 
to ſo many hours; and thus indicates the ſeaſon of 
the year, and the hour of the day. Within the palace 
are ſmall bathing rooms of gold and ſilver, with a 
ſeat of the like materials reſembling a caſk, and ſo 
large, that three men may conveniently bathe them- 
ſelves in it. Here alſo I ſaw a rib of one of the 
Anakim, nine Spaniſh hands in length, and two in 
breadth; it is ſaid, from an inſcription on this tomb, 
to have belonged to one of the moſt ancient kings 
of Enoch; called alſo the ſovereign of the whole 
world, &c. but on what account the laſt particular 
was founded, I could get no information. 

_ Favs far the learned Jew. | 
As to the preſent ſtate of the city, it abounds with 
every thing. The bazars are very handſome, large, 
and. furniſhed: with all kinds of proviſions and com- 
modities. It has alſo ſeveral magnificent palaces, 
ſome of which we viſited, particularly that of the 
Paſcha, in one of the ſuburbs. This is a very large 
building; with fine apartments, large reſervoirs, and 
; fountains ; but no manner of regularity is obſerved 
throughout the whole. What ſurprized us was to ſee 
bom? 4-4 | a great 


moſt 
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great number of cats feeding together. Whether 
thoſe creatures owe the liberal care taken of them 
to Mahomet's known fondneſs for that ſpecies of 
animals, I could get no information. 

In the ſame ſuburbs we entered à very ſichtly 
coffee-· houſe, and ſo large, that a thouſand perſons 
might conveniently ſit in it. There are, indeed, 
tuo rooms adapted to the ſeaſons of the year: that 
for the winter is ſupported by wooden pillars beauti- 
fully painted, and in it three or four baſons with wa- 
ter conveyed thither by pipes under ground. The 
ſummer apartment was in a little iſland, and the 
water, by its continual motion and noiſe, together 
with the verdure and ſtatelineſs of the trees, renders 
this place extremely delightful ; the roof was of rnſh 
matting, and every ſide of it open to the wind. 

Evztry part of the floor was covered with hand- 
ſome mats for ſitting on, according to the Turkiſh 
manner; and, I muſt own, I no where met with 
ſuch a pleaſant coffee-houſe ; for the water and the 
ſhady verdure of the country conveys a pleafure far 
exceeding all the glitter of the European ſtructures 
of this kind. The Turks value nothing equal 
to verdure and cool water, with the addition of a 
pleaſant countenance. Near this coffee-houſe was 
alſo. a beautiful marble bath, of a moſt elegant ar- 
chitecture: it is called the Paſcha's bath; but the 
moſt remarkable particular was a fountain in tu firſt 
apartment, at the entrance of it. ; 

DvzinG another walk along the walls, we "Gave: a 
great number of tanner's yards, and corn- mills, 
rurned by the water of little arms of the river Bara- 
9; and beyond the gate called Babel Mouſalem, we 
came to another large coffee - houſe, which was high- 
agreeable to the Turkiſh taſte; for, beſides being 
built on the water, it had ſeveral very delightful 
caſcades, and the whole intermixed and ſurrounded 
ih trees and plants of the fineſt verdure, At a little 
diſtance 


, 
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diſtance) from hence we came into a ſtrait broad Mhelp 
ſtreet, with gates for locking it up. This was for. ¶ coul. 
merly the Frank's quarter; but at preſent it is almoſt ¶ ford: 
deſtitute of inhabitants, and moſt of the ſhops and Now 
houſes in a ruinous condition, . on tl 
Tux French and Venetian conſuls reſided here, WW tooc 
together with ſeveral merchants: but on an inſurrec- ¶ direc 
tion of the people, they were obliged to fly, and had! 
very narrowly eſcaped with their lives. | H 
Im the ſame ſuburbs we ſaw the ruins of a church, Ive ſa 
which the Turks had turned into a moſque : but all ¶ feren 
that remains now of it is the dome, or cupola, and Mhixing 
the great door; which is evidently of Gothic archi- Wind ſ 
We iſited a garden bel o a Turk of kt 

Wr next vi a garden belonging to a Turk of Mittin 
diſtinction. Its greateſt — ceafited in the ion i 
abundance of its water and verdure, which, being MW Ix 
natural, had a more pleaſant appearance, than if eve- rear c 
xy thing had been diſpoſed with art and regularity. Mere 
Reſervoirs, fountains, and caſcades preſented them- Wions, 
ſelves in every part, and the whole was covered with Nrmai 
a thick foliage, which excluded the rays of the ſun, 
The apartments of the houſe were not inelegant, 
being wainſcotted, gilded, and decorated with feve- 
ral paintings, according to the taſte of the country. 
What very much pleaſed me, was a bower entirely 
| ſhaded over with branches of large trees, and in the 
center a large refervoir, where the water, by the 
great impetuoſity of the ſtream that ſupplied it, na- {lacing 
—— imitated the agitation of the waves of the Nyulchr 
- We were next conducted to the muffti's gardens, 5a 
which ſurpaſſed all the former; for, beſides every I- 
thing we had ſeen in the others, whilſt we were fit- Wn g 
ting in a moſt beautiful ſummer-houſe, we were en- ""*--- 
tertained with the ſight of three rivulets over each er: 
other paſſing before us. And I muſt here obſerve, 
once for all, that I know of no place where, 2 
N hei 
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broad Mielp of ſkilful artiſts, all kinds of wa ter-woks 
s for. could be performed at leſs expence; every part af- 
Imoſt Wording plenty of water. We alſo viſited a moſque 
s and Mnow in ruins ; but ſaid to have been originally built 

on the ſpot where the houſe of Naaman the Aſſyrian 
here, food, who, by conforming to the prophet Eliſhs's 
Irrec- Mdicetion of waſhing himſelf ſeven times in Jordan, 
and had been cured of an inveterate leproſy. 

2 HzRE is ſtill an hoſpital for. Turkiſh lepers, and 
urch, Ive ſaw ſeveral ſuch ; but the leproſy here is very dif- 
u all Mfrrent from that known in our country, the patients 
and being frightful ſpectacles; their fallow ghaſtly faces, 
irchi- and ſmall hollow eyes, terrifying the ſpectator. This 

litemper, it ſeems, penetrates to the very bone, in- 

k of Fitting every part of the body 5 and the an 
the ton is frequent bathing (2). 
being Ix a walk along the go of the city we obſerved, 
eve. bear one of the baſtions, two large ſtones, on which 
arity, Wiete two flower-de-Juces, and betwixt them two 
hem. lions, all in baſſo-relievo. Poſſibly this may be ſome 

with remains of that time, when the French were maſters 

: ſun, Nef Damaſcus. A little farther we came to a gate now 


gant, walled Up, and the place where, according to a tra- 
feve- Nition current here, the diſciples let St. Paul down 
ntry, rom the wall in a baſket, - 

tire WM A Tir farther, on the fide of the road lead- 
n the Ing to 7erufalem, we ſaw a wooden ſtructure, having 
the In it a ſtone altar, and under the altar a niche for 
; na- lacing a lamp. We were told, that it was the ſe- 


ine of a man called Geonge, who, at. the time 


dem, 10 be this, vid. Le cure, vuurri- Toh. lib. 1 Hi. 
auſſatione Job. Cherici, cum ejuſdem comentario, Oc. 1 728. 
very Moſes likewiſe, in Lev. xiii. mentions a ſpecies of A 1 


at ghet was noted for another peculfar to it, called elephan- 


e en- wa 1 lib, vi. ver. 112. mentions it 1 mine 
each er: . 

erve, El elephas 1 0 qui proper Aba Nil 

y the * Egypto in nequs prætorea uſquam. 


of 
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of the apoſtle St. Paul, had been porter, and a Chri. Ant 
ſtian; but being at length diſcovered, and not deny. this 
ing the charge, he was put to death, and buried ora 
here. But, according to others, this is the ſpot i ma. 
where St. Paul reſted, when his attendants were lead.MW wal 
ing him to the city, after his viſion. , 
Nux Ax this altar is another large ſtone, being the wh. 
burial- place of a modern martyr, a young Armenian, in 
who, refuſing to embrace the Turkiſh religion, wa and 
put to death. 1 97 | | 


31.9037 4 T9 ol arm 
Ou guide afterwards brought us on the Zeru/alnW war 
road, where we ſaw ſome fragments of pillars half bu · ¶ acc 
ried in the earth. This he ſaid was to keep up the me- \ 
mory of the viſion St. Paul had on this road; but herein ixtl 
I believe he was greatly miſtaken; for, at a ſmall at 
diſtance, we found ſeveral burial- places, to whic tho 
theſe pillars probably might have belonged ; for MW to 
according to the common tradition of European di of | 
vines, the place where St. Paul had his viſion, wa exte 
about fifty paces nearer the city, and where, at pr. is n-. 
ſent, is a ſmall eminence, conſiſting of a large thro 
piece of a rock, or rather flint, with ſuch an aper ver) 
ture in-it, that one may go under it; and this is ti only 
place to hich the Pope has granted a total induſ with 
gence. Near it one likewiſe meets with the tom who 
of Chriſtians, and Europeans, both of the Latins aq bert 
| Greeks, Maronites, Syrians, and Armenians, beſiceſ to 2 
thoſe of Jews; likewiſe we ſaw here the tombs oil bafo 
three Greek patriarchs of - Antioch, as they general prox 
reſide at Damaſcus; but theſe were very ſimple an of i: 
plain, without the leaſt affectation of ornamen_ arch 
conſiſting only of large ſtones, with Arabic inſcrp cora 
c ie x i Ae. ſides 
Wr returned through the eaſt gate, near that look 
the apoſtle Paul, which, as I ſaid before, was mu fide. 
up; and at a few paces within the gate, we were c ſaloc 
ried into a Turk's houſe, and down into a Kind cruſt 
an arched cellar, ſaid to have been the dwelling dle; 
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Annanias, who reſtored Paul to his ſight, Formerly 
this place had been a church, afterwards a Turkiſh 
oratory 3 but at prefent it is without an altar, or any 
marks of a religious place, except the arches of the 
wall. | 

Tre next place we went to ſee was the caſtle, 
which is pretty large, being above a mile and a half 
in circuit; the walls likewiſe are lofty and ſtrong ; 
and over the main gate is a variety of ancient 
arms and weapons. We could not complain of any 
want of civility in our reception, except, that on no 
account we were admitted to go in. „ 

We next went to the ſtrait ſtreet mentioned in the 
ixth chapt. of the Acts of the Apoſtles. It begins 
at the eaſt gate, and runs through the whole city 
though not without ſome ſmall windings, contrary 
to its name. Reckoning this ſtreet only to the end 
of the city, it is about half a mile in length; but if 
extended to the gate of the ſuburb Babel Seerceeſe, it 
is not leſs than a mile and a half. After walking 
through this ſtreet a little on one ſide we came to a 
very beautiful houſe; for, though the out-ſide was 
only of dried mud, it made a moſt glorious figure 
within ; eſpecially the apartments of the women, 
who being at that time abroad, we had the more li- 
berty of -gratifying our curioſity. We firſt came in- 
toa ſmall court, with a moſt elegant fountain and 
baſon : this led into a greater, where was likewiſe a a 
proportionable fountain and baſon, and on one ſide 
of it a very magnificent ſeat, under a large and lofty 
arch every- where wainſcotted with wood, and de- 
corated with imagery in the Turkiſh taſte. On both 
ſides were apartments moſt ſplendidly furniſhed, and 
looking into delightful gardens ; particularly 'on one 
ſide of the above-mentioned ſeat was a very grand 
ſaloon, with a floor of Moſaic work, the walls in- 
cruſted with moſt / exquiſite marble, and in the mid- 
dle was a baſon and fountain, which did not in the 

| leaſt 
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leaſt diſgrace the magnificence of the other parts. In 
it likewiſe were two grand ſophas of ſurprizing rich- 
nefs ; it was farther adorned with gilt ledges, filled 
with gold and ſilver toys. The center of the roof 
terminated in a ſquare tower, for admitting the freſh 
air. This being properly the principal wife's apart- 
ment, .every room was filled with a variety of rich 
furniture, which, indeed, makes. the portion of the 
women in this country. We were next led to the 
huſband's apartment; but this, both in Jlargeneſs 
and beauty, was very far inferior to that of the 
women. 
Fon hence we continued walking along the 
ſtrait ſtreet, till we came to the bazar, where we 
were ſhewn a certain fountain, with the water of 
which the apoſtle St. Paul is ſaid to have been bap- 
tized. The houſe in which that ceremony was per- 
formed, ſtood alſo in this ſtreet; but at preſent it 
zs at ſome diſtance from it: for the ,ſtreet having 
formerly been of a very great breadth, the ſhops and 
rows of houſes that compoſe the market, are ſup- 
poſed to have been face built on it. 
apartments of this houſe, which ſtands a little to 
the left of the bazar, we ſaw a ſmall monument, co- 
vered with green linen, and on it ſeveral Arabic 
characters; and this they pretend is the tomb of 
Annanias. Our guide added, that formerly a church 
had ſtood here, in commemoration of that ſignal 
converſion. 3 1 
Having walked quite through this ſtreet, for- 
merly called ſtrait, to the gate of the ſuburbs, we 
there found a church with a fountain, ſaid to have 
been the pla where St. John Damaſcenus uſed to 
baptize. We went out at this gate ro view the 
Aer Dameſcenus, called by the Turks Marſſi, or 
pleaſant field; and it well deſerves that title, being, 
indeed, a args and delightful meadow, lying on 
the ngrth-caſt of the city, and watered by the river 
8 N . Barradj, 
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Barrady, or the Chryſorrhoes of the ancients, and 
the Pharphar of the ſcriptures. This river, after 
watering the city and its rich neighbourhood, diſ- 
charges itſelf into a lake two days journey to the 
ſouth of Damaſcus. „5 | 

NEARLY in the center of this meadow there for- 
merly ſtood a pillar, which ſome pretend was the 
ſpot where Adam was created; and even ſome Chri- 
ſtians believe this was the ſeat of Paradiſe, and, that 
Adam was formed out of the earth of this meadow. 
The Turks are firmly perſuaded, that this was really 
the ancient Paradiſe, founding their opinion on the 
exuberancy of the ſoil. It is certain, that all the 
products of the earth in general, eſpecially fruits, 


are better here than in any other part of the known 


world ; and all travellers, however they may differ 
in other particulars, unanimouſly agree, that they 
never ſaw, in any part, a more Charming and de- 
lghtful place; ſo that the verſes of an ancient poet 


* 


may very well be applied to this ſpot, without any 


exaggeration: 
Hic nemora in Coelum late creſcentia ſurgunt 
Punicei pomum grani, malumque, pyrumque, 

Et dulces ficus, & magnæ Palladis arbos. 
Non illis Borealis hyems, non officit æſtus 


Torrida, ſed placidas Zephyris ſpirantibus auras, &c. 


THERE is no neceſſity for plowing the land fo 


often here as in other places; and a ſmall quantity 


of manure is ſufficient. It is alſo obſerved, that the 
men are much larger, and the women more beauti- 
ful, than in any other part. This ſuperiority ex- 
tends even to the horſes, which are large, ſtately, 
and well-ſhaped ; nor have they any fault, except a 
tenderneſs in the hoof, from their having been ac- 
cuſtomed only to a ſoft ſoil; and as this renders 
them unfit for great labour or long expeditions, the 
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Turks keep them only for parade. All kinds of 
animals are, indeed, more ſightly here than in any 
other part of the Levant. Not a beggar is to be 
feen in this country, all the inhabitants of Damaſcus 
being in eaſy circumſtances, and very liberal in aſ- 
fiſting any in diſtreſs. Every thing is, indeed, 
amazingly cheap, eſpecially proviſions, that a perſon 
may live here at a very trifling expence. | 
NAR the end of this elegant meadow is an hoſpi- 
tal, with two moſques. Before the entrance of the 
largeſt is a ſpacious area, having in the center of it a 
fountain, and round the ſtructures a great number 
of beautiful gardens. On the right hand is another 
large moſque, and on the left a building, where 
the poor and all paſſengers, without any regard to 
religion, may receive a portion of proviſions. | 

On the left hand js a ſmall moſque, with a 
beautiful baſon and fountain, and round the moſque 
apartments for the Imans, and poor perſons. Ad- 
Joining to it is a kane for travellers. - All theſe edi- 
fices are ſaid to have been founded by the mother of 
Sultan Soliman, after the celebrated fight of Le- 
panto, as a kind of attonement for the ſins of the 
nation, which that devout princeſs ſuppoſed were 
the occaſion of ſo fatal a diſaſter. 

Is our farther progreſs we came between two 
hills, where the river Barrady enters this delightful 
ſpot. . This river here forms an elegant caſcade, 
and divides itſelf into two principal branches, from 
each of which ſeveral canals convey the water into 
the adjacent meadows, where ſome ſpots appear 
beaurifal beyond imagination. 

Tux road leading to this caſcade lies thro' a vil- 
lage called Miſre, about a mile from Damaſcus. We 
firft came” to a place ſurrounded with rocks, from 
whence we plainly ſaw the river divide itſelf into 
two large branches ; one of the channels, which ap- 
pears like an amazing work of art, is called Pana, 
2 4 LE an 
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of and conveys the water to the city, The other, which 
ny is properly the Barrady, flows in many meanders 
be through the er Damaſcenus, and diſtributes its 
vaters to the charming gardens in the neighbour- 
al. hood. 1 

ed, WM Ovn curioſity led us to climb up the rocks, in 
lon WM the declivity of which we ſaw three channels, be- 
2 ſides the above Panjas, over one another, all hewn 
Pi- in the rock, in ſome parts reſembling à cloſe 
the WF conduit, and in others partly open, that the waters 
ta WW might be ſeen. Each of theſe channels have their 
ber reſpective names. N 13 == 
her Ox the ſame ſide of the river, but ſomething 
ere Wl nearer the ſummit of the rock, are the ruins of an 
to ancient caſtle; and directly oppoſite to it, among 
the mountains, ſeveral ruins of the ſame kind. This 
place indicates to the ſpectator, that nature ſplit, as 
it were, this huge rock, in order to open a paſſage 
for the water to flow to its favourite ſpot, the Ager 
Damaſcenus. Near the ſummit of this rock is a ſmall 
cave, called the houſe of Jeſus, and uſed at preſent 
by the Turks for an oratory. ; 
ArrER viewing theſe ſurprizing channels in the 
rock, running over the Paxjas, our deſires were in- 
creaſed to. viſit the other directly oppolite to them 
among the mountains; and accordingly we deſcended 
again into the plain, forded over the Barrady, and 
climbed up the ruins of the old caſtle above-men- 
tioned; where we found an inſcription entire, but 
in unknown characters. | „„ 

A $MALL diftance above theſe ruins we came to a 
large branch of the river called Tora, ifluing thro? 
a aperture in the rock; and above this another 
branch called Fabid; both formed with prodigious 
labour and art. Theſe branches convey the water 
to a town called Salachie, ſituated near the foot of 
the mountain, on the north ſide of Damaſcus, where 
the principal inhabitants of that city have villas and 

Vor. II. 8 gardens, 
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gardens, the air being there much more healthy than MW te 
on the plain. . fie ey 
WuiIlLE we were at Salachie, the ſon of the ſheik 
propoſed our going with him to a Turkiſh convent, MW the 
ſituated on an eminence about half an hour's diſtance, 
which we readily accepted of, eſpecially as it af- 
forded a delighttul view over Damaſcus and its plain, 
And, indeed, the proſpect from the terrace of that 
convent 1s remarkably fine, the city appearing to be 
built in the center of a terreſtrial Paradiſe; the plain 
-receiving an additional beauty from the above-men- 
tioned villas, moſqucs, and other ſtructures. The 
city ' itſelf is one of the moſt beautiful in all the 
Furkiſh dominions, adorned with a great number of 
minarets, and wanting nothing but a river running 
through the middle of it. 
Tux eccleſiaſtics who went with us to the convent 
told us, that it was originally dedicated to the forty 
martyrs. The Turks did not pretend to give any 
account of its origin; but the whole building exhi- 
bited no marks of antiquity. Here is at preſent 2 
moſque, or rather oratory, with a large well, and a 
few apartments, but very mean. At ſome diſtance 
from hence, on the right hand, is a ſmall building 
in the form of a dome, ſaid to be the ſepulchre of 
Sheik. This they tell you, is the place where Mz 
homet, after ſurveying the city of Damaſcus, ſaid, 
that men ſhould content themſelves with that Para- 
diſe he would provide for them in the other world. 
Oux Turkiſh guide led us from hence to another 
convent, about a mile from the former, built allo 
on the declivity of the mountain; but the difficult 
of the aſcent is greatly leſſened by ſteps hewn in the 
rock. In this convent is a cave which ſerves for 
moſque ; and among other fables concerning it, t 
were made to obſcrve the drops of water falling from 
the roof, the Turks pretending that theſe are e 
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in tears of the mountain, which it has conſtantly ſhed 


ever ſince the barbarous death of our Saviour. 


ik We were here alſo ſhewn ſeveral impreſſions of 
at, the hands of St. Gregory, who, according to the 
e, Turks, lifted up the mountain, in order to make 
al- this cave the larger, that our Saviour might the 
in. better conceal himſelf from the perſecution of 


nat his enemies. In this cave is a large ſtone, ſome- 
be thing reſembling a human tongue; and the Turkiſh 
ain W monk, who reſides here, aſſured us, that this*place 
en- had once the gift of ſpeech, and gave notice to our 
[he Saviour to hatten from thence, the Jews being then 
the Wl drawing near to kill him. | | 
r of WE now returned to bur convent in the city of 
ing Wl Damaſcus, and viewed the out-fide of St. John's 
church, one of the moſt beautiful ſtructures in the 
vent WM whole city, but now converted into a moſque, and 
orty no Chriſtian ſuffered to enter it. On the doors, 
any I which are very large and covered with braſs, are Ara- 
xhi- ¶ bie characters, with the repreſentation: of a chalice. 
The portico is very ſtately, and, like the church, 
decorated with pillars of the Corinthian order, pro- 


ding edifice. But the ſtone with which the church is built 
of 2 Meannot be ſeen, the whole ſtructure being painted 
Ma- Nl over with a deep red. 7} | 
ſaid, In the area before it is a ſmall building termina- 
Para- ing in a ſmall cupola, in which are faid to be depo- 
1d. {ited the head and other remains of St. John. Near 


ne of the doors of this church is alſo a very beau- 


t aloha fountain, conſtantly playing night and day, 
cult) Turks ſhewing a very great regard to this 
in the ace. 1 | | 

for We here ſaw ſeveral cherifs, or geri, that is, 


utks who are allowed to wear a green turbant, ei- 
tr as deſcendents from Mahomet, or born at 
lecca, their mothers being pregnant with them at 
e time they undertook that ſacred pilgrimage. In 


bably brought hither from the ruins of ſome ancient 


S 2 every 
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every city they have a chief, who is alſo their judge, 
and ſubordinate to him at Conſtantinople. Theſe all 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the zeal in their religious { 
exerciles.. 1 

Tux next day we hired aſſes to viſit Heva Fubbar, 
à place about two hours from Damaſcus. Among 
the inhabitants of this town are ſeveral Jews, who, 
according to their commendable cuſtom, have 
erected: a ſynagogue. This is ſaid to be the place 
where Elijah anointed Hazael king over Syria, 
Here we were ſhewn a ſmall cave, wholly incruſted 
with marble, arid on the top of it a ſmall, aperture 
to evaporate the ſmoak of a , perpetually burn- 
ing in it : this being the place, according to the | 
tradition of the Jews, where the prophet Elijah was | 
fed by ravens. - 

BEING returned to Damaſcus, we ſet out for 
Sidonaijab, famous for its wines, and, according to 7 
the tradition, the place where Noah planted the © 


firſt vineyard. A 2 
Duzinc the firſt hour and a half our road la * 


over a plain, then along the banks of a river beauti- a8; 
fully ſerpentizing among the hills, leaving on our leſt 5 
the villages of Barſa, Gharma, Maraba, Tel, and M:- 5 

nim. Soon after we croſſed a mountain, at the foot a 
of which we entered a large plain; and in leſs than 
an hour arrived at Sidonijab, where we took up out 
quarters in one of the apartments, built near the con- 
vent for the reception of ſtrangers. | 


 SIDON IFAH is a town ſituated four hour be © 
from Damaſcus, on the extremity of a plain, an = 
wholly inhabited by Greek Chriſtians. Theſe, elpe 2 
cially the clergy, pretend, that if any Turk or oth 3 
perſon of a different nation, was to ſettle here, fon 3 8 
terrible mis fortune would attend them. But th I > 
eaſily ſeen to be only a weak artifice to promote tht 1 


own intereſt. 
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Tux grapes here are very remarkable, being as 
large as a pigeon's egg, and of a very exquiſite 
taſte. Great quantities of them are ſent to Europe, 
where they are known by the name of damaſk raj- 
fins. But what chiefly accaſions a reſort of people 
hither is, to viſit the convent, which is erected on the 
top of a rock, and is a very ſolid and ſtrong build- 
ing. Steps are hewn in the rock, in order to facili- 
tate the aſcent. This convent is ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong wall, and at a diſtance has the appearance of 
a fortreſs. It is ſaid to have been founded by the 
emperor Juſtinian ; and at preſent the members of 
it conſiſt. of twelve brothers, and about twenty 
ſiſters. - But all we ſaw were conſiderably advancec 
in years, and each had a ſmall apartment, conſiſting 
of a little chamber. | „ 
 SIDONIFAH is the ſee of a biſhop, wha alſq 
reſides in the convent. 


We were aſſured, that he 
maintains a very ſtrict diſcipline among his recluſcs 
of both ſexes; and this is doubtleſs neceſſary to pre- 
vent ſcandal, as it ſeems ſomething ſtrange, that 
they ſhould all live under the ſame raof, Poſſibly 
they are the ancient inſtitutes of the Agapeti, or Syni/- 
adi; ſo called from their living ynder the fame 
roof with virgins, who had alſo conſecrated them- 
ſelves to religion; pretending that their love was 
not carnal, but entirely ſpiritual : and in St. Cyprian's 
time this intermixture of both ſexes of religious 
was yery common; nor were there wanting ſome 
who boaſted, they could lie in the ſame bed with a 
virgin, without offering the leaſt inſult to her 
altity. * | | 1 
4 ax, however, with ſeveral others of the 


„ 
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beautiful women: and St. Hermas, who was prior 
to St. Cyprian, introduces the virgins of a certain 
cloiſter, ſpeaking in this manner to a father: No. 
biſcum dormies ut frater, non ut maritus, i. e. you 
ſhall lie with us as a brother, but not as a huſband. 
This St. Hermas lived not long after the time of the 
apoſtles. EL. 
MM. MuxarTori, in his Anecdota Græca, derives 
this manner of living from the Platonic love, which 
he alſo explains and illuſtrates. | 
Wir regard to the convent of Sidonijab, though 
in itſelf nothing remarkable, yet a miraculous image 
of the Virgin Mary, chiefly celebrated for curing 
diſeaſes, draw great numbers of pilgrims hither. 
The religious look upon a perſon as very impious, 
who doubts the truth of the following tradition 


common among them, that the image being once he 
ſtolen, was ſoon transformed into a real body of to 
Reſh, and that the thief, terrified at the miracle, ch 
fell on his knees, and begged that he might be per- ni 
mitted to lead it back to the convent; but, as they are 
drew near the religious ſtructure, the image reſumed in 


its priſtine ſhape, and the thief delivering it up with ref 
all the ſigns of ſincere repentance, and informing the 


monks of its metamorphoſis, was abſolved from all the 
his crimes : and in confirmation of it, the ſtatue again tha 
transformed itſelf into the appearance of a body of the 

V pb 


fleſh. | 
Ar preſent the monks, for the better ſecurity of 
this valuable ſtatue, which daily procures them fo 
many donations, have locked it up in a ſtone coffin, 
depoſited in a niche behind the great altar. And, as 
A Frther ſecurity, have built over it an arch, and in- 
cloſed the whole by an iron rail, near which are ſe- 
veral lamps continually burning. Thus people of 
all ranks come, with no little trouble and expence, 
to pay their devotions to what they can have no 
ſight of, and muſt entirely rely on the veracity of the 
b - | monks, 


monks, that there is, in reality, any image at all. 
Indeed, the religious ſolemnly aſſure them, "that the 
image confiſting of fleſh and bones, is there actually 
depoſited in a ſtone coffin. 


Born the rails and walls ſurrounding it were de- 


corated with ſeveral ſmall offerings and votive pieces, 


as hair, teeth, and rings. We aſked the eccleſia- 


{tics whether they would not fo far ſatisfy our curio- 
fity as to open the coffin, being extremely deſirous 
of ſeeing an image that had done ſo much good. 


But their anſwer was, that if they dared to do any 
ſuch thing, they might juſtly expect the misfortune 


which attended a Greek patriarch of 7eru/alem, who, 
by endeavouring to open it, was ſuddenly ſeized with 
a lameneſs, of which he was never cured. 

On the eaſt ſide of this convent is a burial-place 
hewn in the rock. It is of great antiquity, but ſeems 
to have been made ſince the Chriſtian æra. It is a 


chamber about twenty-four feet ſquare, having eight 


niches, and in ſix of them coffins. Over the entrance 
are alſo three niches, and in each two ſtatues of ſtone 
in their natural ſize, but without heads ; ; and! in other 
reſpects greatly mutilated. 

In the neighbourhood of this convent, 400 alſo in 
the town, are ſeveral chapels, moſtly in ruins; but 
that dedicated to St. Peter is ſtill in good condition, 
though of great antiquity, It is a ſquare building 


compoſed of large ſtones; the architecture is very 
ſtrong and ſolid, but not without elegance. It is 


about twelve paces on each ſide, and/ in it are ſeveral 
ſtones twelve ſpans in length, and five in breadth, 

The roof is flat, and on it the keeper of it dries his 
figs. This chapel has only one door; but of 


ſuch beauty, as well deſerves the attention of a tra- 


veller. -; --; 
TRE inhabitants of Sidonijab are diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe in all the neighbouring villages, by pay- 


ing no tribute to the Arabians; being able to defend 
84 | themſelves 
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themſelves againſt that oppreſſive people. For their 
town is not only built upon a rock, but they can, in 
caſe of any unforeſeen accident, retreat into the con- 
vent, where, at their leiſure, they may deſtroy all 
their enemies, without any danger to themſelves. 
Sidonijab, however, pays a contribution to the moſques 
of Conſtantinople. | 


DvuriNG our ſtay here, we ſaw ſeveral Greeks with 


their wives and children, who had their lodging in 
ſuch ſmall apartments as thoſe allotted to us, and built 
juſt without the convent. But they ſeemed to viſit 
Sidenijab rather for the ſake of pleaſure than devo- 
tion. The wine here is, indeed, incomparable; but 
the beſt js that drank by the monks, which is red and 
very rich ; but, at the fame time, very proper for 
drinking, and does not at all affect the head, 
Having now ſeen every thing remarkable in Si- 
donijah, we diſtributed our acknowledgments among 


the ſervants of the convent, and returned by the 


ſame way to Damaſcus. At our coming to the gate 
of the city, a caphar was required of us, for the li- 
berty of going to Sidonijab. The ſame day we con- 
tracted with a muliteer for carrying us to Balbec; the 


cedars of mount Lebanon; the convent of Canobine; 


and from thence to Tripoli, The whole ſum he de- 
manded was only twenty-eight piaſters, the caphars 
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ae 


urney 70 Balbec, probably the ancient Heliopo- 


lis; 20h ſome obſervations on that place, and 


its celebrated temple. 


E ſet out from Damaſcus early in the morn» 


the plain of Salachie; and continuing our journey 
by the place where Mahomet took a view of Da- 
naſcus and its plain, we came to the river Barraay, 
our road lying for ſome diſtance along its banks ; 
after which we paſſed it over a ſtone bridge called Dum- 
ner. A little farther we croſſed, by a ſmall bridge, 
n arm of the Barrady, brought hither by art. 
Ox our coming among the mountains, we ſaw a 
ſmall ruined, building, having near it a pillar, ſaid 
to be the grave of Abel, and the ſpot where he was 
lain by his brother. At 8 we took up our 
quarters in a village called Sack, The next day we 
purſued our journey over A plain along the banks of 
the Barrady ; but left that river before the evening, 
and paſſed the night at a town called Bokai, where 
n hoſpitable acquaintance of one of our muliteers 
entertained us with a ſupper in the country faſhion, 
conliſting of a., diſh of eggs, another of peaſe, 2 
lard of new cheeſe, and a plate of honey. A few 
wlongs from, this town we PT A on the declivity of 
ne mountain, the ruins of a cloiſter,,,r 
A $MALL-diſtance farther brought us to the foot of 
very ſteep mountain, which colt us an bout and a 
af before we reached the ſummit; and in our de- 
cent we left the large vale of Buca on the left hand; 
d on our right, for above a league and a half, ** 
Whole 


* 


Ing, paſſing through its ſuburbs, and over 


1 
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whole country was covered with very rich vineyards 
to the tops of the mountains. The Turks them- 
ſelves here make a pleaſant kind of liquor from the 
grapes, by boiling them for a conſiderable time in 
water. 

Wr next entered Balbec, now called Baalbec, which 
is probably the ancient Heliopolis, or City of the 
Sun: and its new name ſeems to correſpond with the 
ancient, Baal, in the Phœnician language, ſignifying 
an idol, particularly that of the Sun. And what 
ſeems to confirm me in my opinion that Balbec is 
the ancient Heliopolis, was a medal of Philippus 
Cæſar, which I found here. He is on one . ſide of 
it repreſented as a youth, without beard or crown, MW whic 
and on the reverſe are two eagles, with the ends of A 
their beaks joined, and between them theſe tuo this 
words, COL. HEL; whenceitis plain, that this | 
city was at that time a colony. Writers differ, both 
with fegard to the meßene name of this city, and its 
founder. | 

' PeTRuS Biiwonivs: who viſited Balbec in the year T. 

15 8, affirms, that this city was the Cæſarea Philipp, Geta 
m ntioned by St. Paul: adding, that it is waſhed by Ac 
the waters of the Jordan. Bur whoever has ſeen rathe: 
Balbec, muſt be fully convinced this opinion is erro-W ny , | 
neous, and the reaſons. very weak on which it i befor, 
founded. Some will have Balbec to be the ancient Elder 

omg, 16 but this is alſo confuted by Sultan Alulfe- inſcrip 
da's deſcription of Arabia. An anonymous Gree 
Ae who lived in the reign of Conſtantine, an which 
whoſe work may be found in Hudſon's collection 
ſays, that Heliopolis, ſituated near mount Lebanon, i 
—_ for the beauty of its women, who are knov 

y the name of Libanotides. And Venus is ber And y 
ths d with great pomp, that goddeſs being fac 

0 fende here, and beſtow that diſtinguiſhing beau!) 


hats women; who are inſpired by the Muſes fro 
l 


mount Lebanon wil divine eloquence, 
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| Taz modern Greeks firmly believe, that Balbec is 
the ancient Nicomedia, founding their opinion on 
the ſuppoſed tower of St. Barba found herez and on 
the words of Metaphraſtus and other writers, who 
ſay, that ſhe ſuffered martyrdom at Heliopolis, the 
true name of this city ; whereas in the legends it is 
affirmed, that ſhe ſuffered at Nicomedia, a city of the 


Leſſer Aſia. 


M. VA1LLANT mentions a medal of this city, on 
which i is this inſcription : - 


BAZIAENE ANTIOXOT SIAONATPOSL, with the eam. 


which, erding to him, denotes HAlonoArrar. 
AnD on the medals of ane the fituation of 
this a is plainly indicated by 


HAIONIOAIC noc AAM oN. 
HATONOAIC EN AIBANQ. 


Tax ſame alſo occurs in thoſe of the emperors 
Geta, Macrinus, Pertinax, Severus, and Philippus. 

AccorDinG to Ulpian, this city was _—_— or 
rather fortified, by the emperor Severus, for a colo- 
ny ; though, according to other medals, it was ſuch 
before his time: and on ſome ſtruck by Philip the 
Elder, is the temple of Heliopolis, and over it this 


inſcription : 
| 7 1. O:* M. k H. 
which ſignifies. „„ 


Jovi Optimo Maximo Peliepditan 
And under the remple 
c OL. 4 H E L. 


1 Julia Haiepob, F 
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LA Roeve's voyage to mount Lebanon may alſo 
be conſulted on this head, where are three medals 
with this temple on them, but in different views, 
One of theſe medals: may alſo be found in the works 
of Vaillant. The others have on them theſe words: 


[ 


„ Col. IVL. AVG. PEL. HEL. 


Taz emperor Heliogabalus was prieſt in this fi- 
mous temple of the Sun; an honour he thought 
worthy of being perpetuated by medals ; he alſo per- 
formed ſome ſacrifices in this ſtructure, with a pomp 
and ſolemnity becoming his high ſtation. h 
.From what has been faid, it plainly appears, that oy 
Bailer was the ancient Heliopolis; both from its 
ſituation, inſcriptions, and medals, which have been, 
and ſtill are, found there. And alſo from comparing 
writers, as Strabo; Pliny, Joſephus, Ptolemy, Ste- 
phanus de Urbibus ; and Iſſa Bar Al, an oriental 
writer, in his Lexicon Syriacum. Modern writers My 


likewiſe prove this, as Cardinal Vitri, Adrichomius, 


Poftel, '&c. 38 $2137 S 3. 101155; by. An 
20 Pm1s-city muſt not, however, be confounded with 0 
the Heliopolis near Memphis in Exypt; nor with ano the 
ther Hiliopolis in a different part of Syria. | inf 
„ NM. VAIELAur, in his hiſtory of the kings 115 
Sia has fallen into a groſs error, attributing all Th 
that Lucian ſays of the Syrian goddeſs ta Heliopolis; tie 
whereas the place he means'is undeniably Hierapolis, a 
near the Eupbrates, the very name of the goddeſ 

being on the medals. 

OEAC CYPIAC TIE PAnOAIT av. gin 
Trex is alſo great uncertainty both with regard god 
to the founder of this city, and the ſtupendous hs 
temple built there. Diodorus Siculus faith, © Ti Bar 


<« ſon of the Sun and of Rhadia built this city, and 
4 n 


tolinus. 
mittebantur certatores, ex univerſo orbe (u): that is, 
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te farther dedicated this vaſt ſtructure to the Sun,” 
Another writer ſays, that the inhabitants fearing a 
« neighbourin wer, put themfelves under the 
“ protection of the Sun, erected a ſtatue in honour 
« of him, and even gave his name to the city.“ 

FRo an eagle, which is ſtill ſeen on the temple, 
it would ſeem as if it had been conſecrated to Jupi- 
ter; and concerning this there ate ſtill extant two 
medals in the jeſuit's college of Paris, one of Philip, 
and the other of Gallienus. 

FaTHER Hardouin explains the inſcription on 
them, which is > 


CERT. SACR. CAP. OEC. ISEL. HEL. 
ſignifying, 


Certamina Sacra Capitolina Oecumenica Tſelaſtica Helio- 
PFaoͤꝛslitana. „„ 


And on the reverſe are three cups, or goblets, which, 
according to the ſame father, indicate the prizes of 
the games inſtituted there in honour of Jupiter Capi- 
For, Certamina Oecumenica rant ad que ad- 


The cecumenical games were thoſe, in which compe- 
titors were admitted from all parts of the world. 
Taz mutilated inſcription in the front of the caſtle 


DIIS: HELIOPOL:::: 


ſtill lying among its ruins, intimates, that ſeveral 
gods were worſhiped here; for, beſides Jupiter, the 
Sun had alſo a temple; and to Venus belonged 
that which the modern Greeks dedicated to St. 


Barba, and of which only a part is remaining. Poſ- 


(s) Plin. lib. xvi. cap. v. 
| * ably 
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fibly it may be the ſame which, in the time of Con- 
ſtantine, according to Euſebius, was dedicated to 
the Holy Virgin. | 

Bur with the Turks it is a firm perſuaſion, not to 
be removed by any reaſonings, That all the ancienc 
edifices here were made by ſpirits. And the Jews, 


as appears from a paſſage of Benjamin, are no leſs 


perſuaded, that king Solomon was the founder ; and 
that this is the building, in the ſcripture, which is 
termed the bouſe of the foreſt of Lebanon. This is 
likewiſe the opinion of Father Eugenius Roger ; tho' 
Father Quareſimus, in his voluminous deſcription of 


the Holy Land, has at large confuted this pretence of 


the Jews. Benjamin's words concerning it are theſe: 
' Baalbecum (x), five Baghal Beik, cui nomen antiquum 
Baghala fuit, in valle fita ſub Libano, a Salomone in 
Pharaonis filiæ gratiam & uſum condita, extatque ad- 
buc palatii ſtructuræ pars, cujus lapides Hiſpanicas pal- 
mas vigenas longitudine, latitudine vero duodenas æquani; 
inter quos nullius rei ope cobæſio eſt, ferturque vulgo ædi- 
ficium illud non fuiſſe hominum manu fatum, ſed Aſ- 
modæi, id eft, Demonis cujuſdam. Atque in ipſo civita- 
tis initio fons magnus ſcaturiens, mediam perlabitur 
urbem, inſtar magni fluvit : i. e. Baalbecum, or Baghal 
Beik, whoſe ancient name was Baghala, ſtands in a 
valley at the foot of mount Libanus, and was built 
by Solomon for Pharaoh's daughter, and has till 


remaining a part of the palace, the ſtones of 


which are twenty Spaniſh palms in length and twelve 
in breadth, joined together without any cement; and 
the common opinion is, that this building was not 
made by the hands of men, but of a certain dæmon, 
called Aſmodzus : and at the very entrance of the 
city is a ſpring, from which the water iſſues and runs 
through the place like a large river. | 
ANOTHER notion of the Turks is, that the pro- 
phet Elias reſtored the purity of divine worthip 


(x) In itiner Balbec, p. 54. 
here, 
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here, and, by his preaching, diſſuaded the inhabitants 
from worſhiping Baal their idol, from whom the city 
has its name. It is alſo ſaid, that Callianius, the 
inventor of the Grecian fire, was a native of this 
city ; and that the fire was firſt uſed under Conſtan- 


tinus Pogonotus, at the ſiege of Conſtantinople. 


FaTHER Theodoret mentions two Chriſtians who 
ſuffered martyrdom here; Eudocia, a lady of di- 
ſtinction, under Trajan, and Cyril, under Julian 


the Apoſtate. Theſe Chriſtians, it ſeems, had thrown 


down ſeveral idols, a practice, however, univerſally 
condemned by their councils. And. Julian was ſo in- 
cenſed at it, that Chriſtianity very narrowly eſcaped 
being aboliſhed and totally extirpated here. 

IT is likewiſe noticed, that a certain biſhop of 
Heliopolis, called Elias, was a member of the 
council of Antioch in the year 378. And, according 
to Ptolemy, this city was at that time the capital of 
all Czleſyria. In the year 485 Xenaius, a Perſian, 
and likewiſe a Manichee, was biſhop of this city, 


and raiſed a violent perſecution there againſt the or- 


thodox. This city has had ſeveral maſters ; being, 
in the time of Heraclius, taken by Abricubiedah, 
lieutenant-general to Caliph Omar; but he was after- 
wards difpoſſeſſed of it by the ſoldans of Egypt, de- 
ſcended from the Mammeluks. 
Since that time a ſovereign reſided there, with 
the title of Balbec; but according to a Perſian hiſto- 
rian, called Sherreſodin Eli Vardi, who has written 
an account of the conqueſts of Tunai Beg, common- 
ly called Tamerlane. This warrior made himſelf ma- 
ſter of it in the year 1401; and by the hiſtory of 
the Cruſades, the European Princes appear to have 
reigned here ſome time. At length, with all Syria, 
it fell under the victorious arms of Selim the Firſt, 
And afterwards ſeveral calamitous events happened 
in this city, by various jealouſies and competitions, 
| till 
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till the Grand Signior appointed an Aga, who ſhould 


be dependent only on the Porte. 

As to the ſituation of this city, it is extremely de- 
hghtful, eſpecially eaſtward toward the plain of 
Bucra. The neighbouring hills likewiſe are moſtly 


covered with vineyards, which produce celebrated 
grapes. 


Beſides the Aga, who reſides here as the re- 
e oth of the Sultan, here is alſo a Greek biſhop. 
h 


e Jews alſo have a ſynagogue here. 
Tux walls of this city, of which the remains in 
fome _ are ſtil] viſible, were formerly of very 
great ftrength. In them may ſtil] be ſeen ſeveral vaſt 
ftones, with parts of ancient inſcriptions, but all 
placed ſeparately ; fo that on the one is ſeen 


VENERIS. 
on others 


SEVERI. CELNAE. FIRMI. VERI. 


but Lcould no where ſee one entire. 


Taz circuit of this city round the walls, is now 


about five or ſix miles; though there are many 


intervals which, inſtead of being inhabited, are plant- 
ed, and ſome turned into garden-ground. 

Tux houſes yithin the city are low, and very ill 
built; but the venerable object of curioſity, which 
draws travellers hither, is a large edifice, now called 
the caftle ; but which, in effect, is the temple fo 
frequently mentioned : though the name of caftle 
has been given it from the Turks having fitted 


up this and ſeveral other adjacent buildings, to de- 


fend themſelves againſt an enemy; and the fragments 
and ruins ſtill found there, plainly appear not to be 
of the ſame age, eſpecially if the form and architecture 
of them are conſidered. At preſent the Turks make 


no uſe of this caſtle, which is utterly going to ruin. 


Ix our view of theſe ancient edifices, we began 
with the large arched entrance, where we were _ 
an 
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and on the left hand, near it, is a ſpacious chamber, 
or which may rather be called a ſtable for the muli- 
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teers. Its door was according to the rules of elegant 
architecture, and in the chamber itſelf we obſerved 
a head in baſſo-relievo; and not far from thence on 
a ſtone, the letters DIVES, and on another 
MOSC. Oppoſite to it, on the right ſide, is a 
ſecond large arched paſſige, which brought us into 
a third, - lying parallel with the firſt; and of the 
ſame length, which is abour 160 paces: | 

AT the end of theſe paſſages we found ourſelves 
amidſt amazing heaps of ruins, a great part of the 
very door, through which we were to go out, bein 
choaked up with earth and ſtones. On the left hand 
we beheld with concern the beautiful remains of an 
ancient temple; but now miſerably disfigured by the 
alterations and additions of the Mahometans, when 
they converted it into places of defence; yet what 
is ſtill ſubſiſting ſhews, that this muſt have been an 
edifice of extraordinary ſplendor, = 

Tae portico on the north-eaſt of its entrance is at 
reſent all in ruins, and of the pillars, which were fifty - 
pur! in number, moſt are broken. The whole length of 
the temple is 209 feet, and about 104 in breadth. 
It is ſurrounded by a very beautiful colonade, the 
pillars of which are of the Corinthian order, fix or 
ſeven feet in diameter, and very near forty-four in 
height. They are of a kind of white ſtone called 
baſtard marble; and, though of ſuch a length, con- 
In the lower part of them 
are ſeveral cavities, or holes, made by the Turks, 
for ſitting in the ſhade. 

THess pillars ſtand at the diſtance: of nine fork 
from each other, and the ſame from the wall; 
each ſide are fourteen, and at the ends eight, in- 
cluding thoſe at the angles. On the fide towards 


the rown only nine are now left ſtancing, the reſt be- 


TRR 


ing broken or fallen to ruins. 
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Tux decorations of theſe pillars, together with 
the architraves and cornices, are of the utmoſt mag- 
nificence. | | | 
THe top of this colonade conſiſts of vaſt ſtones, 
grooved archwiſe, covered with baſlo-relievos of Pa- 
an heroes and deities. On every ſtone is an image, 
and by theſe ſtones the temple walls are joined; 
among others I ſaw a beautiful Ganymede betwixt an 
eagle's talons, with his wings expanded, as flying 
away with him; and the whole of an admirable execu- 
tion. After this we entered into the temple itſelf, 
through a ſmall door or opening made in the modern 
wall, which is eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the an- 
_ cient. Having with difficulty got through this en- 
trance, we found ourſelves directly before the temple 
door; but it was ſo covered with earth and ruins, 
that there was no taking an exact meaſure of its 
height. Over it is another baſſo-relievo of an eagle, 
whoſe wings take up a great part of the breadth of 
the door; and on each ſide of the eagle ſtands a 
Fame. In the beak of the eagle are ribbands, from 
' whence deſcend garlands, the other parts of which are 
ſupported by the two Fames. And in his claws he 
holds a caduceus. Though this piece has not eſ- 
caped the injuries of time, it ſtill bears ſuch marks 
of an exquiſite taſte in architecture and ſculpture, 
that a traveller views it with infinite pleaſure. 
Tux length of the inſide of the temple is about 
120 feet, and the breadth about half the length, 
All round it are two rows of pillars in the walls, that 
is, one over another. And betwixt theſe pillars are 
niches, poſlibly for the reception of idols. On each 
ſide are.nine of. theſe niches and ten pillars, all of the 
Corinthian order. | 5 | 
Abou twenty-four feet from the door are the 
fragments of two pillars, poſſibly as ſupporters, or 
for ſome partition; as on each fide there appears to 


have been two ſmall doors; and on the right ſide 
ale 
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are ſtill to be ſeen ſeveral baſſo-rehievos of ſea-gods, 
tritons, fiſhes, and the like. The whole ſtructure 
now makes a diſmal appearance. Its very roof lies 
ſcattered in ruins on the floor; yet the whole; when 
attentively conſidered, fills the judicious mind with 
admiration at the beauty of the building, and the 
accuracy of the ancient architects. = 

A LITTLE further on the right hand, at ſome diſtance 
from the temple, is a row of nine large Corinthian 
pillars, of a greater height than thoſe in the temple : 
we obſerved ſeveral other places where ſuch pillars had 
ſtood, the ruins now lying on the ground. To what 
kind of building thoſe ſeveral rows of pillars belonged, 
can be only matter of conjecture. But certain it is, 
that this likewiſe muſt have been a very ſplendid 
piece of architecture. | | 

In returning hence towards the arched paſſage we 
paſſed along by the remains of another very ſtately 
building, the walls of which were diverſified with 
niches and pillars, and even partitions of chambers 
and all, of the moſt exact regularity, and correſpond- 
ing with other chambers on the oppoſite fide. We 
likewiſe ſaw ſeveral large fragments of granite pil- 
lars; in the third paſſage, which is parallel to the 
firſt and next to the temple, the Turks were making 
ropes. | 

Brixo come out again, and walking round the 
edifice, it was not without amazement, that we ſaw 
in the wall which ſurrounds the whole, thoſe large 
tones mentioned by Mr. Maundrell, and which are 
the remains of the old wall. Among others I ſaw a' 
tone which I can affirm to be fixty-three feet in 
length: though moſt of the others were not under 
lIxty, twelve feet high; and the fame in breadth. 

TuxsE ſtones lye contiguous to each other in a row, 
and at the height of twenty feet from the ground; 
and it is from the difficulty of accounting how ſuch. 
huge bodies could be placed there in ſuch a poſition, 
'S 2 that 
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That the country people ſay they were brought by the 


devil. : | 
Nor far from this caſtle or temple, and within the 


city, in the quarter where the Greeks live, is ano- 


ther piece of antiquity, being a ſmall round building, 
conſiſting of the like ſtones as thoſe in the temple. 
And Montcomys, in his Travels, compares it to the 


temple of Janus at Rome. This the Greeks believe 


to be the tower or caſtle where St. Barba was con- 


| fined; and on this account they have turned it into 


a place of worſhip, and conſecrated it to her. This 
ſmall temple has likewiſe a wall, niches and pil. 
lars of the Corinthian order, decorated with ar- 
chitraves, cornices, and the like, of moſt exquiſite 
workmanſhip. The niches are in number five, and 
formerly ſerved for placing images in. On each 
ſide of a niche is a pillar, of which fix are ſtill ſtand- 
ing intire. After taking a view of this ſtructure 
from without, we went into a Greek's houſe, whence, 
upon the terras, we could have a plainer view of it, 
which otherwiſe the houſes about it deprived us of, 

- From this terras we ſaw the door, which the 
Greeks have now mured up; it is very large and 
ſtately, and formerly had two prodigious pillars on 
each ſide. This ſmall building might poſſibly have 
been a temple, or part of a larger ſtructure, at pre- 
fent totally ruined ; and one would think, that a part 
of the roof being ſupported by a pier, which itſelf 


leans to one fide, would every inſtant fall down. 


Why the Greeks are ſo negligent in letting this 
building go to ruin, though they perform their wor- 
ſhip in it, I know not; unleſs the Turks will not give 
them leave to make any repairs. 

Havins ſo far ſatisfied our curioſity, we went to the 


end of the city, to obſerve a large pillar, which appear- 


ed to be of the Doric order. It ſeems to have ſerved 
for conveying water, ſome ſtill dropping down ae 
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ſeveral parts of it. This pillar is about fifty- eight 
feet in height, and four and a half in diameter. 

A LITTLE without the city, on the eaſt ſide, is a 
moſt beautiful meadow, finely watered by two or three 
rivulets, and though much ſmaller than the Ager 
Damaſcenus, yet very much reſcmbles it. Theſe ri- 
vulets alſo diſtribute their waters through the city, 
and among the gardens in the neighbourhood. On 
the ſide of one of the rivulets the city aga has built 
a very ſightly chioſk, or pavillien, for' his parties of 
pleaſure ; and near the ſpring, where the water pre- 
cipitates itſelf into a large baſon, are ſeveral ruins, 
and an ancient moſque. _ | $115 

Havins ſeen every. thing worth notice, we left 
theſe magnificent ruins, to continue our journey to 
mount Lebanon. 9 


C H A P. Vn. | 
Journey to the cedars of Lebanon, the convent of 
Canobine, Sc. with an account of the Maro- 
nites. 5 ; 1 


FTER our departure from Balbec, and travelling. 
A about an hour along the plain of Bucca, we 
perceived a horſeman coming full ſpeed after us from 
the city, and, on riding up to us, ordered us to ſtop; 
he was ſoon after followed by three janizaries well 
armed, and mounted on mules. Theſe ordered us 
to return with them, the aga wanting to ſpeak to us: 
at the ſame time they made themſelves maſters of our. 
fire- arms, and began to treat us as priſoners; but on 
our ſignifying that we were provided with a fitman 
from the Grand Signior, their heat abated. Being 
now arrived at the gate of the city, we deſired to be 
carried directly to the aga, that we might know of 
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bim the reaſon of this moleſtation: in the mean time 
came the odobaſki, an officer of the aga's houſhold, 

who, after ſaluting us with great complaiſance, gave 

us to underſtand what the matter was; namely, that 

a certain very intelligent man had carefully watched 

all our motions, near the above-mentioned ſpring, 


| and that he had ſeen us mark ſeveral things in a book; lat 
| which the people of the city being informed of, con- A 
ſtrued to our diſadvantage, and imagined us to be ſor- "tho 
eerers come hither, by incantation, to dry up the . 


ii | ſpring: And this they alledged had once before the 
-been the caſe by two Franks going to the ſpring with os: 
paper and pencil, and who had looked on it with an * 
evil eye. However, all this we took only as a pre- 1 


| tence of the odobaſki, to extort a few ſequins from wo! 
i us; for he ſeemed very little troubled with any ſuch an; 
ſuperſtition, He alſo enquired, whether it was not "aha 
I true, that we had a book with us; on which I imme- ing 
diately ſnewed him Maundrell's Travels, and pointed 8 

to him, where the inſcription on a ſtone near the ter. 

ſpring is inſerted intire. LD unl 

WII were afterwards conducted to the aga, fol- lea 

lowed by troops of the populace of all ages; even 7 

the very women ventured to come out of their cham- tog 

bers, where they are kept as priſoners, in order to &. 

vent their imprecations againſt us, as ſorcerers full of hill 

wicked deſigns. Being come to the aga's houſe, our thin 

Armenian ſervant, fortunately meeting ſeveral of ney 

his countrymen. amongſt the aga's houſhold, ac- whe 

quainted them, and likewiſe the aga's ſecretary, of the 

our affairs ; adding, that we were perſons of ſome alor 
conſideration; that we had the Grand Signior's fir- wea 

man, for travelling all over his dominions; and, that very 


this was the firſt affront that had any where been Buc, 
offered to us. 8 1 

Tux ſecretary, who was a Chriſtian of this coun- that 
try, and the Turks then preſent, laughed at ſuch cout 
ridiculous ſuperſtition z went to make à report 125 
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to the aga, who had then other buſineſs on his hands, 


and ſoon returned, accompanied by another officer 


of the aga's, with directions, that we might depart 
when we pleaſed, both of them at the ſame time fay- 
ing, Oſgeldi, that is, You're welcome. 

Ir was our good fortune, that this aga was but 


lately appointed to his. government; for an Engliſh - 
merchant of Aleppo did not come off ſo eaſily, though 


the accuſation againſt him was equally groundleſa 
and frivolous ; but his ill- uſage has been a warning; 
that all merchants going thither never fail to procure 


a recommendation to an aga; and, in order to obtain 
a better reception, add ſome little preſent. 
Wr now ſet out a ſecond time from Balbec, tra- 


velling along the plain through ſeveral villages; and 
at about two hours from the city, a little on our left 
hand, we ſaw a pillar of the Corinthian order, conſiſt- 


ing of fifteen blocks of ſtone placed on each other, 


to the height of fifty-ſeven feet, and five feet diame- 
ter. The cauſe of its being erected here is utterly 
unknown; there remaining on the pedeſtal not the 
leaſt appearance or trace of any inſcription. 

THr1s night we lay in a village called Derachmagh, s 


together with a mixed company of Druſes, Syrians, 
| &c, and the following day we came to a range of 
hills, on the tops of which, the coolneſs was ſome- 
thing more than refreſhing ; and continuing our jour- 
ney, we came to the great mountain Lebanon itſelf, 
Where the ſnow was not as yet fallen, The aſcent to 
the ſummit of the mountain took us up five hours. 


along a very toilſome road; though we had very fine 


weather, and the ſun mitigated the cold. Here is a 


very delightful proſpe& eaſtward over the plain of 
Bucca, and weſtward over the ſea, 


In our deſcent from this mountain we took a guide, 


that we might not miſs the place of the cedars. The 
country people call them errs; and theſe trees are 
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very 88 both on account of their great an- 
tiquity, and the mention made of them in Scripture. 
We obſerved them of very different ages: the younger 
ſhot up vertically, with their branches expanded all 
round; but the old ſtandards have a low and coarſe 
ſtem, not above ſix feet high to the branches, grow- 
ing like fruit- trees in figure; whereas the younger 
make a much more ſtately appearance, not a little 
reſembling pine- trees; but the leaves of the old and 
the young are perfectly alike. 

TISs ſaid, that the old cedars, with large 
branches, in the time of a great ſnow, raiſe them up, 
that the weight of the ſnow may not break them, and 
thus acquire the figure of a pyramid ; but I am apt 
to think, that the tops of the old cedars have been 
lopped off, and that they afterwards expanded their 


branches, on all ſides, like fruit- trees. We obſerved. 
no more than eleven of the ancient ; but the young 


far exceeded that number. Some of the ancient are 
four or five fathom in circumference, with ſeveral 
names cut on them. 

AGAINST one of theſe great cedars is erected an 
altar, where the clergy of Tripoli and the neighbour- 
ing convent of Maſſarki ſometimes celebrate maſs; 
on this tree are five limbs, each of them roſem- 
bling a ſubſtantial tree, being an hundred feet in 
length, and in ſome places ſpreading themſelves four- 
teen or fifteen feet from the ground. © 

Tux fruit ſomewhat reſembles a pine-apple ; and 


in the ſummer time the tree, without any inciſion, 
yields a gum, which is accounted a good ſudorific, 
and of great virtue in gangrenes, It 1 is allo, uſed in 


fractures and diſlocations. 


HERE is likewiſe Theophraſtus's 2 which we 


call arbor vite. 


On this mountain we met with ſtones, which have 
all the appearance of being formerly mud, having 


within them fiſhes bones, and in ſome intire fiſhes, 
| | | and 
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and thus ſeem to be antediluviana, or memorials of 
the deluge. Theſe are likewiſe mentioned by the 
ancients ()): and Michael Glyea (z) ſpeaks thus of 
them: Foſephus enim narrat, ſaxis ex cacuminibus 
montis Libani abruptis, multos afirmiſſe i in limo indura- 
tos cavitatibus montis inventos fuiſſe : i. e. For on great 
ſtones being taken from the ſummit of mount Le- 
banon, Joſephus relates, that ſeveral perſons affirm 
to have found in the cavities of the mountain fiſhes 
indurated in the mud. | 

| BrinG now deſcended frem mount Lebanon, we 
went to the village Fſarre; the way along the moun- 
tain was not only very rugged, but fo intricate, that 
withour a guide our company had certainly loſt 
themſelves. In the mean time we here paſſed by a 
convent called Maſarki, belonging to the Carmelites. 
It lies low, and as it were in a deep bottom, facing 
alarge chaſm of the mountains, which extends to the 
plain of Tripoli. - 

In the beginning of this chaſm is a large river, 
formed from the waters deſcending from the top 
of mount Lebanon, And certainly this is one of the 
moſt agreeable ſpots that can be imagined, for thoſe 
who are diſpoſed to a ſolitary, contemplative life. 

Har an hour after we came to Pſ/arre, a village, 
ntirely inhabited by Maronite Chriſtians; as are 
moſt of thoſe in mount Lebanon. It was once the 
ſeat of a Maronite biſhop, whdſe letter to Pope Leo 
the Xth was thought worthy” to be read i in the fifth 
council of Laterean. 

Is this village is made an excellent wine; and 
here we took 4 guide to the convent Canobine, it be- 
ing about three or four hours diſtant; but it was 
dark before we reached it, the Hye 4 being a8 bad as 
Fer was travelled, | 
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Tx1s convent called Canobine from the Greek 
KoweCiov, and ſaid to be founded by the Emperor 
Theodoſius, lies northward of the above-mentioned 
chaſm, at the entrance of a large cavern, on a preci- 
* in the middle of the mountain. This place is 
ikewiſe very well adapted to ſolitude and recollection; 
under it runs a rivulet, the water of which makes 
an agreeable murmuring, and all the neighbouring 
places are covered with herbage and trees. The 
monks have their kitchen garden, and their vineyards, 
ſufficient for their own moderate uſe, with ſame mul- 
berry and olive-trees. 4 
As to the building itſelf, it is very far from being 
fplendid, and is eaſily ſeen to have gone thro' more 
than one repair; though the greateſt part of the con- 
vent is under ground, and hewn out of the rock, par- 
ticularly the kitchen and other ſmall oſfies. 
_ Txzx church itſelf may be ſaid to be only a large 
cave, fitted up as well as poſſible for divine worſhip, 
though at the ſame time very dark. It has ſeveral 

intings, ſaid to be ſent hither by deyout. perſons learnin 

om Europe. The convent belongs to the Maro- Ta 
nites, of whom the patriarch generally reſides here; iſ Muri 
but both his apartment, and all the furniture, ſeem about! 


little agreeable to his dignity. The whole number 758 
of religious we found here was only five, and. ok the 
theſe living but very indifferently; though, when Much 


the patriarch. is here, the number is increaſed, and b 
they fare ſomething better. [d. 

Tur Maronites, to mention it curſoxily, derive 6 Tae 
their name from a certain menk, or abbot, called N. F ral 
Maron, and whom accordingly they, in their maſſes 1 50 
mention and worſhip as a ſaint. 5 an 

Some, as William of Tyre, and the cardinals Baro- a, ſper 
nius and Vitri, who have given an account of this 5 his 
Maron, ſay, that he and all his followers were mo- 705 in 
nothelites, or hereticks, allowing but of one will in the 
Chriſt; which hereſy, after a ſchiſm from the Romiſn fs Joi: 


church 
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church of 500 years, they, in the year 1182, ab- 
jured before Aimericus, patriarch of Antioch, who 
led in the time of William of Tyre, and was the 
third patriarch of that church. 

FA THER Alexander affirms, that the Maronites, 
after their doctrines had been condemned in the ſixth 
council, perſevered in the ſame errors: and, as a 
proof of this, quotes Timotheus of Conſtantinople, 
ge ho wrote of the hereſies of his time. 
Maxcvs, biſhop of Porto, in his Chronicle of 
l. the order of St, Francis, inſiſts on the Maronites be- 
ing. firſt converted in 1450, by the learning and 
vawearied aſſiduity of Father Griptiar, a Cordelier. 


— Others derive the origin of the Maronites from 
eig. 

-h "However, the Maronites and their writers deny 

all that William of Tyre has wrote concerning their 

g hereſy and converſion in the year 118 2, and charge 

ip, him. with having taken his whole account from Euty- 


chius, patriarch of Alexandria, a man of no parts or 
karning, and who lived in the tenth century. 


ons 
ro- . Tur further add, that in the time of the emperors 
is Mauritius and Phocas, there was no controverſy; 


em bout the hereſy of the monothelites, like that which 
Eutychius has advanced. And that an hereſiarch, 
of the name of Maron, is not ſo much as mentioned: 
hen ind that no ſuch thing is found in Timotheus, tho 
quoted by Father Alexander, in ſupport of what he 
had advanced. 
vive. THEY alſo look on the Chronicle of the. 3 of 
Hes d. Francis, as apoery phal. 
lle . A<coRDING to the Maronites themſelves, Abbot 
Maron lived in the beginning, ol the fifth century, 
and ſpent part of his time as a hermit in the deſert; 
and his diſciples are ſaid to have built ſeveral con- 
ents in Syria, the chief of which ſtands on the banks 
of the Orontes, near the Pamea. With theſe diſci- 
ples Joined great- numbers of Chriſtians from Hria, 
* Wo, 
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who afterwards came to be known by the appella- 
tion of Maronites. 

Tusk Maronites have two ſorts of biſhops, ſuch 
as thoſe among the Roman Catholics ; and the ab- 
bots of convents, who have no cure of ſouls, nor 
wear the epiſcopal habit, nor have any other inſignia 
of their office, except that, in celebrating maſs, they 
are diſtinguiſhed by the mitre and croſier. 

WIE now ü ſet out from the convent of Canobine, 
along a very difficult and winding road on the ſlope 
of 'the mountains, yet with the pleaſure of being al- 
ways under the ſhade of pines or other trees ; for, 
though it was now October, the ſun would otherwiſe 
| have been very troubleſome: this pleaſure was alſo 
heightened by ſeveral caſcades falling into the rivulet 
which ſerpentized through the valley below. 

Tunis rivulet we croſſed over a ſtone bridge, and 
about an hour farther loft our way; but fortunately 
meeting with ſome ſhepherds, they brought us into 
the road from Damaſcus into Tripoli, that which we 
intended to go being part of the way impracticable; 
we now again came down into the level country, 
having on our right hand a Greek convent, and on 
the top of a mountain we ſaw a ſmall edifice, with 
a church called Centourg, and dedicated to the Bleſſed 
Virgin. 

Ws next entered on the plain of Tripoli, where 
we ſaw ſeveral villages, but moſtly deſerted on ac- 
count of the exactions and violences of the Paſcha. 
And after paſſing through woods of olive-trees, we 
found ourſelves near Tripoli, without knowing it, 
having kept our eyes continually towards the ſea, 

where there is a Jarge place with ſeveral white towers, 
or caſtles, and which we had taken for the town it- 
ſelf. 

Here we were very courteollly met by the Engliſh 
Vice-conſul, to whom we had before ſent our bag: 
gage in a veſſel from St. Fobn d Acri, + 

CHAP 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Account of the city of Tripoli, and its neigh- 
_ bourhood. 


HE city of Tripoli, by the Turks called Tra- 
Polos, i. e. three cities, and to which they often 
add Siam, or The Noble, (an epithet alſo common to 
Damaſcus) derives its origin from three contiguous 
towns, or which, at leaſt, were but a ſtadium, or 
125 paces from each other. The firſt town was an- 
ciently inhabited by the Arabs, the ſecond by the 
Sidonians, and the third by the Tyrians; though the 
new City is not built on the ſite of the former, be- 
ing farther from the ſea. At preſent it is about three 
miles in circuit. The greateſt length is from north 
to ſouth, and it lies betwixt an eminence on which the 
caſtle ſtands, and a ſand-hill, or down, of which I 
ſhall ſpeak in the ſequel. | | 
IT is tolerably handſome for a Turkiſh city, moſt 
of the houſes being of free-ſtone, and every one has its 
terras, on which, in the ſummer nights, the inhabi- 
tants ſleep. It is likewiſe populous, with plentiful 
markets : among others, there is a bazar, where all 
kinds of rich ſtuffs are ſold; and from the pillars 
ſtill remaining, it appears to have been a Chriſtian 
church. | | RL, | 
THE city is well watered ; for, beſides a river. 
of the ſame name running through it, every houfe 
is furniſned with waters by means of pipes. This 
plenty. of water the city owes to mount Lebanon. 
Here is likewiſe a very ſpacious and ſtately kane for 
the uſe of the Turkiſh ' traders, and in the court a 
beautiful reſervoir, water being abſolutely neceſſary 
| | | in 
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in ſuch places, were it only on account of their reli- 
gious cuſtoms. | | 
Taz Vice-conſul, with whom we lodged, had in 
the upper part of his houſe a moſt elegant room in 
the form of a dome, and in the middle of it a mar- 
ble fountain continually playing ; the kitchen like. 
wife, and the neceffary retreats 'of the houſe, were 
not without a fountain, which, in a country where 
otherwiſe the heat is in ſome meaſure inſupportable, 
is extremely refreſhing. 
From the conſul's houſe we had a view of a 
large moſque, which formerly had been the cathedral 
of the Chriſtians; as moſt of the moſques here were 


originally conſecrated edifices: we found here but 


one Engliſh houſe, that of the vice-conſul ; whereas 


the French have nine. The Engliſh vice-conſul is 
here appointed by the conſul of Aleppo. Formerly 
here were alſo Dutch merchants; but our trade to 
this country having diverted. into another channel, 
what accidental buſineſs any of our merchants or ſhips 
may have to tranſact here, is managed by the Engliſh 
vice-conſul. late gt 

AmoNnGs other Chriſtians, here are ſeveral regulars, 
as jeſuits who have a fettled dwelling, and likewiſe 


capuchins, whoſe convent is very elegant, and deco- 


rated with-a beautiful garden ; as likewiſe the fathers 
of the Holy Lard, and the Carmelites, whoſe garden 
is particularly charming, and curiouſly planted with 
oranges and lemons. This is one of the three convents 


in Syria belonging to this order, the ſecond being on 


mount Carmel, and the third near P/arre, on mount 


BzinG once invited to the capuchins, one of the 


fathers related to me, that he had been acquainted 


with a perſon of the name of Iſaac, a Greek, and ſo 


variable in his religious ſentiments, that after embra- 


cing Judaiſm he had turned to Mahometaniſm, and 
after went over to the Druſes, pretending to be 3 
ginally 
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ginally of their country, and by degrees ſo gained 
their eſteem, that they let him into the chief princi- 
ples of their religion, and the rites of their worſhip; 


n me principal of all which, was to conceal them from 

ſuch who had not a capacity to comprehend them, 
I and ſtill more, from thoſe of another perſuaſion. 
4 This Greek having thus acquired the knowledge of 
* their myſteries, clandeſtinely diſappeared, and gave 
1 a detail of them to this father, who was pleaſed to 
ws communicate them to me, with a ſhort extract from 
2 I thcir principal books relating to points of faith; but 

theſe I ſhall refer to the following chapter, that I may 


proceed without interruption. 
Tux vice-conſul, who was in all reſpects a very 
fine gentleman, made me a preſent of an eagle: ſtone, 
as it is called, ſaid to be found in the neſt of that 
bird ; tho? others look upon this as a meer fiction. It 
is generally of a cheſnut colour, and has ſeveral 
ſmaller ſtones, or nuclei, which make a rattling with- 
in it. This the Latins call /apis ætites, and is chieffy 
found in Egypt; though the beſt, as I was aſſured, 
are thoſe of England and Ireland; and, as ſome pre- 
tend, it is of, wonderful efficacy in promoting partu- 
ition : Concerning which there is a current ſtory of a 
French gentleman of Malta, that his wife having a 
difficult time, he bound one of theſe ftones on her 
left thigh, and ſoon after the virtue of this ſtone was 
verified by an eaſy delivery. 1 

I HERE procured likewiſe ſome petrified olives, 
and other kinds of ſtones, on which are theiimpreſ- 
lions of fiſhes : the former are chiefly found in the 
mountains of Caſtravan, betwixt Tripoli and Beyrut, 
the and the latter on mount Lebanon. : 
ned In a very curious collection of medals, which a 
4 ſo French gentleman has here made at a very eaſy rate, 
bra- aw a large Heliogabalus, on the reverſe of which 
and Vas a temple, with this inſcription, 
ori- Ine ATT aN 


Tax 


till 1221; when they were diſpoſſeſſed by Melchiſe- 


it was wreſted, in 1630, by Emir Faccardin, ſove- 


like all the ports of the Levant, is called Scalak. It 
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Tun town of Tripoli has undergone many vi. is 
ciſſitudes, and paſſed to ſeveral maſters. In the lo 
year 638, under the emperor Heraclius, the Saracens let 
got it into their hands. In the year 1109, Raimond, cu 
count of Thoulsſe, took it, and his deſcendents held it ch 


dek king of Egypt. In the year 1400 it was laid in 
aſhes by Tamerlane, And at laſt, in the year 1515, 
fell under the dominion of the Turks ; from whom 


reign of the Druſes; but the Turks ſoon recovered 
it, and it continues in their hands to this day. 

On one fide of the city is ſtill remaining a caſtle, 
which commands the whole place; and what is re- 
markable, under the Turkiſh government, is kept 
in very good condition. | 
- Taz Paſcha, though governor of the city, does 
not live in. the caſtle, but in a private ſeraglio, the 
commanding, officer there being under an aga, ſent 
by the Grand Signior, and has under him a body of 
Janizaries z and this particular I obſerved in all the 
towns of the Levant, except Cairo, the Paſcha never 
FR in the caſtle, but always in a private pa- 
Some diſtance to the weſtward of the town is a 
fand-hill, daily increaſing by the ſand being continu- 
ally driven to it by the wind. On the top the Turks 
have built a ſummer-houſe, whither they often reſort 
to breathe the freſh air, and converſe on different 
topics; but never without a pipe in their mouths. 
They have from hence a moſt delightful proſpect 
both of the ſea and the city ; this ſand-hill, however, 
is a thorn in their eyes, on account of a prophecy, to 
which they give entire credit. The prophecy is 
this : That one time or other the city will be buried 
by this ſand-hill. 

Ws next went to the village on its ſide, which, 


15 Vol. 
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is about halt an hour's walk from the town, lies-very . 


low, and in a marſhy ground, ſo that the air is much 
leſs pure than in the city. Here the maſter of the 
cuſtoms reſides. He farms the revenue of the Paſ- 
cha for eighty purſes per annum. 

THe whole country is, as it were, covered with 
plantations of mulberry-trees, for the manufacture of 
filk. That of Tripoli is ſo highly eſteemed, that it 
is particularly ſealed with the Grand Signior* s ſeal, 
and conſequently bears a good price. Some, hows 
ever, think the Beyrut filk not inferior to that of 
Tripoli. 

Neak the ſea-ſhore i is a very capacious kane, and, 
as uſual, furniſhed with a large baſon of water, 
Here the merchants have convenient lodgings, with 
ſtore-rooms for their goods 

* A LITTLE beyond the village we ſaw ſeveral ruins, 
many fragments of pillars, and even the foundations 
of walls; which ſufficiently ſhew, that ſome conſi- 
derable town formerly ſtood there. 

Wrrtnin the village and on the ſea-ſhore, are ſix 
ſquare ſtone caſtles, all at an equal diſtance from 
each other, and originally intended to defend the 
road and harbour from the corſairs; but at preſent 
they are without any military ſtores, and 'ſerve only 
a dwellings to the Turks. 

Tux harbour is very much expoſed, its chief ſhel- 
ter for the veſſels being two ſmall iſlands about five 
miles from the land. The one is called Pigeon Nand, 
from the multitude of pigeons on it; and the 
other Rabbit Nand, a name given it by a maſter of a 
Dutch ſhip on his putting aſhore a number of thoſe 
creatures, which have ſince ſo greatly increaſed; that 
the ſailors "homes enjoy the benefit of his œco- 
no b i: i 
1 view of the curioſities near the town, we 
degan with a Greek convent, called Keſftien, lying 
about an hour From the city; but what I thought 

Vol. II, | U moſt 
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moſt remarkable, was the exceeding delightfulneſi 


of its ſituation, and the excellency of its wine. 
Is our farther progreſs we could not view, without 

a ſenſible concern, the ravages of tyranny in ruined * 

and depopulated villages, the poor inhabitants, from e 

an inability to anſwer the rapacious demands of the t 


Paſcha, and a dread of the conſequences, having b 
fled to the mountains. | 

Ar length we came to a rivulet called Colboud, 
the water of which is none of the beſt. In the win- 
ter time, or in heavy rains, they catch here a fiſh 
called ſchonkoos, in Latin, ſchinchus, about the fize 
of a lizard, and of the ſame ſhape ; but reſembling 
a viper in colour. The head is thrown away as poi- 
ſonous; but the tail is highly valued, eſpecially as a 
provocative. This fiſh is frequently found in the ca- 

inets and muſeums of the curious. 

Arrzr travelling half an hour further, through a 
very difficult road, we came to a large Greek con- 
vent called Belmont; a name that ſufficiently indicates 
its having been built by Franks, or European Chri- 
ſtians. It ſtands on a rock; and the monks, who 
are ſeldom leſs than forty, mix wich their devotion, la- 
bour and induſtry; though all their pains are hardly 
ſufficient to gratify the extortions of the inſatiable 
Turks. en 

Tv have rendered the way leading up the coun- 
try perfectly commodious, while that leading to the 
ſea-coaſt is as remarkably out of order. The poor 
monks have, indeed, very good reafon for this, the 
way from the ſea-ſide joining that leading from Tr: 
pots to Seyde ;; fo that if that road was in good repair, 
the fathers would be frequently viſited by Turkih 
travellers, whom they are obliged to ſupply with 
every thing they may pleaſe to want. But-notwith: 
ſtanding this precaution, the burthen would be ex- 
tremely heavy, were it not for another Greek convent 
| 4 3 at 
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at a ſmall diſtance, but nearer the high-road, and 
therefore more convenient for the travelling Turks, 
THz neighbourhood of the convent of Belmont is 


naturally barren ; but by the induſtry of the monks, 


exhibits a chearful appearance; and even in the in» 
termediate ſpaces among the rocks are olive and mul- 
berry trres, vines, culinary herbs and roots; the 
culture of which is now made a penance for any 
miſbehaviour in the monks ; but in want of de- 
linquents, the ſuperior nominates the gardeners, who 
relieve each other alternately. 1 | 
Tis convent is reckoned more wealthy than the 
monks, from prudential maxims, care to OWN. 
Their principal revenue reſults. from their ſilk, oi], 
barley, and red wine, of which they make preſents 
to the rich Greeks in the neighbourhood ; who never 
fail co return them double the value, eſpecially fer 
the wine, which is not to be equalled in the whole 
country. They carried us into their cantine, or cel- 
lar, which was formerly a church, and entertained us 
with very delicious wine. We however thought 
ſuch an application of a conſecrated place not quite 
agreeable to the ſanctity of a convent, 

lx this ſtructure are yet two churches, the largeſt 
of which is finely ornamented, if compared with 
others belonging to the Greeks. 5 

Tux monks formerly pretended to work a mira- 
cle here, on a certain - feſtival. It conſiſted of the 
ſhadow of a woman, ſaid to be the Holy Virgin, 
moving along the walls of the church: but fome 
Engliſh gentlemen travelling this way immediately 
perceived the deception of this phenomenon, and 
told the monks, that they could perform the ſame: 
thing, by cauſing a woman to walk at a certain height 
without the church. And thus they eaſed the reli- 
gious of @ vaſt cancourſe of people, who were. ſo 
ſuperſtitious as to reſort to the convent to workkip 
this ſhadow, 5 1 
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Tax terraſes on this convent are remarkably beau- 


tiful and pleaſant ; and round it are ſeveral apart- 


ments for the conveniency of ſtrangers. In the li- 
brary they ſhewed me ſeveral Syriac and Greek ma- 


nuſcripts; but all relating to the ceremonies and cu- 


ſtoms of their church: 


Oux next tour into the country was along the banks 


of the river of Tripoli, which, about three miles 
from the city, is formed by the conflux of two 
ſtreams called A and Kadiſcha, From whence it 
runs in meanders through a meadow, and at length 
diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. On the banks of the 
Kadiſcha, which has its ſource in mount Lebanon, is a 
famous convent of Derviſes. 


Wr alſo viſited the prince's bridge, fo called from 


being built by Godfrey de Bouillon. It is properly 
an aqueduct, ſupported by four arches, two large 
and two ſmall; is ſolidly built of a fine hard ſtone, 
and, as it were, joins two mountains. The water 
running under it is firſt convey'd by fubterraneous 


pipes, and afterwards by others, into the city; the 
whole is a very beautiful work, and well worth the 


attention of a traveller, The ſide of the great arch 
towards the city is decorated with a ſtone croſs. This 
aqueduct is extended over the valley through which 
the river of Tripoli flows. Here the merchants of 
the city, invited by the uncommon pleaſantneſs of 
this vale, have often a repaſt on the banks of the 
river. With regard to the bridge itſelf, it can only 
be paſſed on foot. | = 
Bronx I take my leave of Tripoli, I muſt men- 
tion a particular which a Greek of Tripoli, who was 


often with us, communicated to me; that about 


fifteen hours from this city, near a village called Sa- 
, are the ruins of a very ſtately palace, and many 
of the ſtones with which it is built, equal to thoſe ve 
viewed with ſuch aſtoniſnment in Balbec caſtle ; he 
added, 

1 
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added, that this ſtructure has three gates, and on one 
a 3 them the following inſcription: 


OE BAITOxEI OI KATOXOI EK TN 
8 | IAIQN EN TQ::::-ENOIHCAN... 


O our return we agreed with a muliteer to carr 


8 us to Aleppo, by the way of Tortoſa, Banneas, Jabile, 
8 Satichi, Laodicea, Antioch, and Alexandretta, and to 
0 ſtop at places where we ſhould meer with any thing 
it remarkable. This was a journey of about fourteen 
h days: but before I relate the particulars of it, I ſhall 
ige endeavour to entertain the reader with a ſhort account 
4 of the Druſes. 

m 

ly WORE Top my Moor. 7 

ge | 

0 HAF. 

Us An account of the Drufes. 

he 

he H E Druſes are a people, that probably owe 
ch their name to a man called Durzi, who, about 
his . year 1020, in the reign of Hakem the third ca- 

ich liph, came from Perſia into Egypt, where, according 
of to his doctrine, he endeavoured to perſuade the peo- 
of ple that this Hakem was God; which at that time 
the they were ſo far from believing, that not long after, 

nly in the heat of their fury, they killed him, and treat- 

ed his body with the moſt contumelious outrages. 

en- IT was not, however, long, before he had a more 

was fortunate ſucceſſor in Hanza, who may properly be 

out reputed the founder of the Druſes. 

Sa- Ix oppoſition to this, ſome will have the Druſes 

1any to be the remains or deſcendants of the French, a con- 


e we ſiderable body of whom, headed by the count of 
H he Dreux, after the Chriſtians had been driven out of 
ded 5 "I the 
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the Holy Land by the Saracens with great ſlaughter, 
croſſed the river Jordan, and withdrew into the deſerts 
of Arabia, where they a long time ſupported them- 
ſelves chiefly by incurſions and depredations on their 
enemies; but afterwards ſettled along the banks of 
the Jordan, in Upper Galilee, near the foot, and on 
the declivity of mount Lebanon. 

Ts being Chriſtians, are ſaid to have retained 
the purity of religion, while their prieſts {ived ; but 
on their deceaſe, and the French inter-marrying 
with the women of the country, Chriſtianity de- 
clined, and, by degrees, thoſe Chriſtians ſunk into 
their preſent deplorable ſtate of ignorance. | 

In the mean time they myltiplied ſo exceedingly, 
as to make themſelves maſters of all the neighbour- 
ing mountains, and ſpread themſelves from Lebanon 
to the Red Sea; ſo that at preſent there are great 
numbers even in Egypt : And near Cairo, on an emi- 
nence contiguous to the Nile, is a large ſtructure, 
commonly known by the name of the Druſe's houſe, 
as we have before obſerved. Some of theſe are like- 
, wiſe diſperſed up and down Syria, eſpecially in a 

large village not far from Aleppo, near the road lead- 
ing from Tripok to Antioch. : 

Tuis village is called Kgfatn, and = od gr of 
its inhabitants are Druſes; however, moſt of them 
reſide among the mountains of Lebanon and Kefroun, 
and along the coaſt of Sia 


| They are likewiſe poſ- 
ſefſe of a port called garuib, where they carry ona 
confiderable trade in ſilk. e 
Tust people are eaſily known, by the form of 
their heads; for a child is no ſooner born, than they 
preſs its head, by which it grows larger than. that of 
pther people. RR = 
As they are inured to hard labour from their infan- 
fancy, they are of a very vigorous conſtitution, and 
perhaps the moſt healthy people = er 23 
3 very great age, in a continued tate of athletic 
TT TY health; 
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health; at the ſame time they are very temperate, and, 

amidſt all their hard labour, very abſtemious. 

IT uEIx arms are a muſket and ſabre, both which they 
handle very dextrouſiy; nor do they want for perſonal 

courage. 

Taz1s firſt arms they procured from the Euro- 
peans; but at preſent they make them themſelves, as 
likewiſe their gun- powder, which is, like ours, com- 
poſed of charcoal, ſalt- petre, and ſulphur; though 
it does not do the ſame execution, not being equal in 
ſtrength to that of Europe. It, however, very well 
ſerves their turn but they are not ignorant of the 
| ſuperiority of ours. 

Tuxr are a goc ! ſort of people, to be at peace 
with ; but a very dangerous enemy, never forgiving 
an injury, nor pardoning any of their enemies who 
have the misfortune to fall into their hands. They 
are jealous of their women to ſuch a degree, that they 
think themſelves authorized to kill them, if any per- 
ſon ſpeaks warmly of them, or gives any intimation 
of the leaſt miſbehaviour. Moſt of theſe women 
| ſpeak, read, and write Arabic, literature being de- 
Hiled by the men, as fit only for the female ſex, while 
they apply themſelves wholly to war and agriculture. 

— French carry on a great trade with the Druſes, 
| icular] 6 purchaſe all their ſilk. They are 

_ incere and juſt in commerce, and have ſuch 2 
deteſtation of any ſiniſter means of advantage, that 
the money they receive from the Turks, whom they 
conſider as no better than robbers, they lay apart from 
the money which they get from Chriſtians, and al- 
ways firſt diſpoſe of any Turkiſh money they have by 
them, for fear it might. bring a curſe on the reſt. 
Some carry this delicacy to ſuch a pitch, that if a 
Chriſtian offers them any money in a Turkiſh purſe, 
they decline it; and if, in the intercourſe of com- 
merce, they give a Turk any thing to drink, they 


immediately break the veſſel. 
U 1 Tu rs 
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Tus: people have always been under a chief, or 
prince, with the title of emir, who reſides in a town 
called Dair-alcanar. This emir appoints a heute- 
nant over the Maronite Chriſtians, who, as inhabi- 
tants of the mountains of Lebanon, are ſubject to 
him, as he himſelf has been to the Grand Signior 
ever ſince the year 1584. 
Emir Facardin, or Fechredin, rendered himſelf 
very famous by his atchievements in war, having over- 
run the far greater part of Hria; but being at length 
defeated, - fled to Europe, and reſided for ſome time 
at Florence ;, from whence he returned to take again 
the reins of government into his hands. But liſten- 
ing to the magnificent promiſes by the Grand Signior, 
he repaired to Conſtantinople, where he was beheaded. 

Tus religion of theſe people has, fot a long time, 
continued a myſtery to ſtrangers; but at length 
means have been found to procure ſome of their 
writings ; though even from theſe, it was with very 
great difficulty any certain diſcoveries could be 

made. 0 
Iss the library of the king of France is an Arabic 
manuſcript, concerning their riſe and adventures; 
together with an extract of it tranſlated by M. Petit 

de la Croix. e 

Tux title of this famous manuſcript is Kitab Al. 
machaid or Aaſrar Altaioubbidya : that is, The Book 
of the Teſtimonies of the . Myfteries of the Unity, 
collected by Hamza Ben Ahmed, High Prieſt of the 
Druſes. This work conſiſts of four volumes in quar- 
to, of which the three firſt were brought to Paris by 
Nazarulla Ben Gilda, a Syrian phyſician, who pro- 
cured them from one of their high prieſts; and the 
fourth was afterwards added from a private library. 

- I sHALL now give a ſlight ſketch of their religious 
worſhip, taken Goes the firſt letter of one of their 
books, entitled, The firſt part of the myſteries of 
te the proper worſhip of our Maoula.” 
RA: hay 


About 1500 years ago 


As no ſect 


2 


- 
»\aS) 
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has uſed more artifices, or practiſed more hypocriſy, 
for concealing the -ablurdity. of the worſhip of the 
object of their adoration, than the Druſes, it. has 
ever been a point of great difficulty, to procure cer- 
tain information of their abominable religion. This 
is in ſome meaſure cleared up, from a part of the 
book mentioned above, as being the leaſt involved in 
obſcurity ; whence it may with certainty be inferred, 
that they worſhip a feigned deity, which they call ane, 


or Angle, to diſtinguiſh themſelves, not only from 


thoſe who worſhip ſeveral deities, but likewiſe from 
thoſe who. hold a plurality of perſons in the Deity. _ 

THe worſhip of this Being is committed to ſome 
whom they call eccleſiaſtics, and who conſiſt of both 
ſexes, and to whom alone, at their initiation, the 
myſtery of their worſhip is explained ; but in pro- 


portion to the zeal they ſhew for their religion, and 


the progreſſes they have made in the myſtery of wick- 
edneſs, with regard to this imaginary deity, whom 
they believe to reſide in their maſter, or Maoula. 
This Maoula was a king of Egypt, who aſſumed the 
appellation of Hakem ve Armkd, having made him- 


ſelf king by dint of his own ſword. He reigned 


there twenty-five years, 383 years after Mahomet, 
the ſon of Dabd-Alla, and exceeded that falſe pro- 
phet in impiety and blaſphemy ; compelling his rude, 
ignorant, and ſervile ſubjects to pay him divine ho- 
nours, and acknowledge him for the creator of the 
miverſe. | roy ns 
Tr1s worſhip is ſtill continued by ſeveral perſons 
n Egypt, who externally paſs for good Mahometans; 
ut in reality, like the Druſes, execrate all the reli- 
dons in the world, except that of their Maoula, of 
dom they uſe the following expreſſion: © I place 
my truſt in our Maoula, the holy one, the ſu- 
' preme king of kings, whom no creature can com- 
' prehend or meaſure his greatneſs; ſo wonderful in 
intelligence, that the whole world joined together 
. cannot 
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* ez. explain his eſſence, nor ſearch out his wiſ. *© 
<c m, » 1 x 5 F 

THE beginning of the book is ſo full of abſurdi. IW © 
ties, and obſcure expreſſions, that it is, indeed, in- 1 
comprehenſible; though, concerning the creation of I © | 
the world, the cloud of ambiguities is in ſome mea. I 
ſure withdrawn ; and that of their ſe& is explained 
in the following manner: All ye who alone are in. 
<< corporated under the Arabic word Daraz, after 
<< hearing what has been read to you in the preceding 
ce letter, concerning the cauſe of cauſes, know that 
ce our Maoula, to whom be praiſe, has from an efful. 
„gent and perfect light, formed the univerſal ſpirit; 
te by the light of the ſpitit, the eſſential ſoul ; by the 
ce light of the ſoul, the world; by the world, the firſt 
« idea; by the firſt idea, the ſecond ; and by the 
tc light of the ſecond, he created the earth and all its 
<< appurtenances ; together with the heavenly Toten 
the ſpheres, the twelve ſigns, the four ſubſtances, 
* and whatever has feeling, which is a fixed ſub- 
e ſtance; and all theſe things, the ſpirit, the ſou], 
ce the world, the firſt and ſecond idea, are intelligen- 
e ces. The creator in the beginning of the world 
<« created it in its preſent appearance, men and vo- 
* men, old and young, ſmall and great, even infants, 
< to the number of ſeveral millions, whom he alone 
is able to compute; by the ſpirit inſtilling into them 
6 all, that they had fathers and mothers, and ancel: 
C tors; into others, that their fathers were already 
<« dead, and that they were called the ſons of ſuch· 
tt one, and that they were of ſuch and ſuch trades; 
5 that in going to view the grave, and ſecing bons 
lying, ane to ſay to another, This is my 
« father's grave; another, This is my mother 
* grave 3? or, This is the grave of ſuch-a one; and 
* every one bound himſelf to the trade he was 1n- 
+ clined to, and could immediately name his mafic, ori 
+ who was of ſuch a name, and the ſon of a fab" 


$0 
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if. then dead. Others found themſelves amongſt chil- 
« dren of different ages; others again were foreign 
« merchants : and all this came to paſs by the power 
of him, who, through the ſpirit, had made theſe 
« perſpicuous impreſſions on them. 85 
'«« In proceſs of time, the ſouls began to remove 
« out of their bodies, in queſt of others, the firſt 
bodies decaying, and becoming incapable of ſe- 
« conding their perceptions and will, At this time 
« was born Adam Sapha, in a city of India called 
HAdaminie, where Matax already worſhiped the di- 
vine unity, adoring our Maoula, who, in the 
* preceeding ages was grown grey, and alſo was 
* furnamed Adam; though at the ſame time there 
appeared another ſpecies of eſſences called devils, 
« which worſhip nullity. Adam's name was Chan- 
« til, and the name of Adam's father was Danil. He - 
„was the healer and inſtructor of ſpirits, through 
the knowledge which he had of the unity, there 
being then no viſible teachers, nor any ſpiritual 
« writings, except, that all the knowledge was locked 
up in Adam alone, the ſon of Danil, whom the 
creator had extracted from the pureſt light, and 
infuſed into him extraordinary knowledge and per- 
ſpicacity. There were, however, three Adams; 
Adam the Refractory, Adam the Forgetful, and 
* after theſe Adam Sapha, or the elect. Adam re- 
moved from his country, and betook himſelf to- 
vards the ſouth. Here he found many addicted to a 
worſhip which gave companions or peers to god; 
but he preached to them that ſalutary worſhip, which 
acknowledges one deity, that of Maoula, and they 
followed him. At this time there was alſo a devil 
of great conſideration among the other devils, tho® 
equally ſubject to the creator; his name was Ha- 
'rez, and that of his father was Thermah, being 
originally of Tpahan. He dwelt in the ſouth 
country; and when our Maoula firſt beheld 


e him, 
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< him, he ordered his angels, who are the ſervants | 
of the divine unity of our Maoula, (who is never 
* to: be named without reverence) to worſhip his. 
* Adam, that is, to obey him; and accordingly all 
* obeyed him, Harez the ſon of Thermah, that is, MW *« 
< the devil, excepted. He peremptorily refuſed it, M- * 
<* and lifted himſelf up againſt him; and looking on M © 
„Adam the fon of Danil, with an eye of defiance M « 
< and loftineſs, he arrogated a ſuperiority over him, 
< efteeming himſelf greater than he; and thus he - 
5 forſook the true worſhip, and was cut off from ©! 
*« a number of the unity's followers. And Adam 
cc continued in the ſouth, and there inſtituted ordi- 
* nances to the number of twelve. And Adam. was 
s termed a lord of the multitude of doctors and be- 
< lievers, and he was filled with wiſdom and autho- 
e rity. Then Harez ſhewed himſelf again; and in 
* his rancour found means to divide the country into 
e two parties, the one for the unity, the other for the 
te pluralities. Adam ordered part from him, and on 
* his appearing with a multitude of his followers, 
a*< there appeared an almoſt univerſal defection: andi * ar 
* Adam recommended them to adhere to the unity Ml © w 
< or ſimplicity of our Maoula, who is worthy of all * de 
* honour : and the followers of the unity to this day © ſp 
tc are the deſcendants of this Adam. And they con- * in 
< tinued conſtant in the truth of this faith, till the * ſe: 
ce time of Enoch, who came in Adam's ſtead, and ** th: 


4 he was Adam's tranſcript in power, virtue, and in © anc 
ce tellects, and aboliſhed the two parties, with the © wit 
tc ſeveral adherents. Nevertheleſs our Maoula di} © or 
& not ceaſe to ſhew his mercy and grace to the men of M 
< thoſe times, till they became totally altered in theiſ © hin 
“ ſentiments, and profligate in their behaviour, g“ cau 
< ing over and apoſtatizing to the party of the po) © ty, 
ec theiſts; for then was the righteous angry wil © — 
* law 


«them, deprived them of their grace, cauſing Nos 
<« to appear among them with his law; who, yo 
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* laws : 
* the wicked, who were in bondage; for they 
were unable to behold the unity or 8 of 
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he oppoſed all their ordinances and uſages, brought 
them to the adoratjon of the nullity and the unity 


« of an idol, pretending, that it was , homogeneous 
« with Adam Sapha, in order to gain it che greater 


authority: and his law laſted till the time of Abra- 
« ham, who changed the law of Noah into another 


law, by which the world alſo was enjoined to worſhip 
« the nullity but abſtractedly. 

„ Tris law continued in force till the time of 
« Moſes, who changed the law of Abraham into his 
« own, and brought mankind to the worſhip of the 
« inviſible one; and this farther laſted till the time 
&« of Aiſſa, that is Feſus, who again ſuperſeded what 
« Moſes had introduced. And this continued till 
« Mahomet, the ſon of Dabd-Alla, who, by his vi- 
« oour, obtained the dominion of the whole world, 
« and abſorbed all laws in his, and again brought 
« the world to the worſhip of nullity. This ob- 
« tained till the time of our Maoula, or Hakem, 
ei who is Mahomet the ſon Smeil, and who has ſealed 
« and put an end to all other laws. And this is he, 
« whoſe divinity, as creator, has concealed itfelf un- 
« der the human nature of our Maoula, or Hakem, 
« ſpeaking immediately to the creatures, after veil- 
„ing himſelf with a covering, and whereby he has 
« ſealed every thing concerning us, that is to ſay, 
« that after this no obligatory Jaw ſhall take place; 


and he ſhall ſnew himſelf in the form of a ſheep, that 


with God the worſhip may conſiſt in the acceptance, 
« or having received the unity or ſimplicity of our 


* Maoula; and theſe are they who are accepted of 


« him. We alſo term our Maoula the judge, be- 


* cauſe he appeared in the world with a kingly digni- 


« ty, and hath put on the human nature, at the time 
* that there were men of conſanguinity ſubject to the 
and he is riſen with power and might againſt 


„ their 


| 
| 
| 
ö 
| 
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< their creator, unleſs in themſelves, and through 
& the medium of a human form: and great was his 
te wiſdom in being called after their name, that they 
te might be able to comprehend ſome of his truths, 


Thus was it the creator, ſo glorious in majeſty and 


% power, who was found as one of his creatures, and 
te appeared to all in a mode moſt congruent with his 


© and their ideas, not at all annihilating himſelf; and 


<« thus by aboliſhing all their laws, from the be- 
te pinning cf time, eſtabliſhed his own laws over all 
bc his creatures. vp | 

&« Know then, that the tokens of the time 
ec which we now preſent, have our turn, are the 
ce ſame, which indicate, that our Maoula, who over- 
& throws and eſtabliſhes, has alſo his turn ; that all 
« of you who duly honour the unity or ſimplicity, 
& ſhould know, that our Maoula has rendered him- 
&« ſelf viſible to us, and has not, as it is ſaid, ſpoken 
« as to Moſes in a buſh, which afterwards was con- 
© ſumed by a fire of no material origin; and that he 
* has, in his time, ſpoken to all others in the ſame 


„ manner; which things have never been mentioned 


ie by the pen of man. For whatever has been writ- 
« ten in the Bible, the Goſpel, and the Koran, with 
« all the words of truth, which we have accepted, 
ic proceed from our Maoula; but all the reſt which 
* we have rejected, are the products of ſelf - conceit, 
tte and imbecillity of intellects in thoſe who have no 
« part in the unity or ſimplicity. And their words 
ce tend to conſanguinity and multiplication, accord- 
« ing to the elements laid down by Enoch, as if he 
« was more exalted in dignity than Adam Sapha. 
« And this point has been the ſtone of offence to 
ze them, n the worſhip or ſimplicity, as Enoch 
&« fell by his own pride, lifting himſelf up with 
« great preſumption, endeavouring to get the power 
< into his own hands, without any colleague, but to 


5 the utter ſubjection, and abaſement of all * 
| | © LAY 
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Lax then to heart theſe myſteries, to which , 
« with an affurance worthy of all belief, bear wic- 
« neſs: our Maoula, whoſe memory is , glorious, 
« when he appeared in his kingly dignity, having 
« laid me as his foundation. At the ſame time he 
« ſtretched out che borders of his dominions, and 
« promulgated the word of his unity or fimplicity, 
« made himfelf maſter of all the authority, and the 
« aſſemblies or ſeſſions of his kingdom; he alſo 
« ſhewed his mercy to the wicked, whom he per- 
« ſuaded to follow the word of the unity or ſimpli- 


« city, and at the ſame time diſplay'd to them his in- 


« conceivable wiſdom. And every one who would 


know this, let him read his admirable conduct, of 
© which mention is made in the firſt part of this 


« work. z where we find, among other things, he 
« wore black, and during ſeven years let his beard 
« grow, and during ſeven years kept the women 
« priſoners in Egypt, and during ſeven years made 
« uſe of an als in travelling. | y 
« AFTERWARDS he aboliſhed prayer, alms, faſt- 
« ing, pilgrimages, ſacrifices, and the abſtinence of 
eating any thing that has life in it, which he had 
« ſtrictly obſerved in his folitude. In lieu of all 
« theſe things, he uſed his utmoſt diligence to make 
« himſelf famous throughout all the world by ſongs 
« and mulic ; he alſo introduced dancing, buffoons, 
e tumblers, and jugglers; alſo wreſtlers z but with- 
v out expoſing, in the leaſt, the pudenda, either of 
* men or women. He alſo enjoined, that his going 
t to the pit of Mercury, and his daily going to the 
© pit of the grave, ſhould never be forgotten. And 
« all this was done by a ſingular operation of that 
« wiſdom, in the contemplation of which the human 
mind has ever been loſt. It wonders, but cannot 
ho explain. 2 bY THO FER | 
„Ap in the aſſemblies and ſeſſions of his wiſ- 
dom we have heard, that after death the bodies 
SY . 
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* he muſt give her the dowry in ſpirit; and this il- 


but | vaniſhed through a ſubterraneous paſſage 
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ec ſhall not return, but that the ſoul ſhall return into 


<« other bodies; and that the ſoul, which has lived | 
<« in the ſervice of the unity or ſimplicity, ſhall again | 
ec enter into another, which has likewiſe lived in the e 
<« ſervice of the unity. And that ſoul which ſided e 
< with the doctrine of the conſanguinity and plura- 5 
< lity in the godhead, ſhall likewiſe go into a body 4 
cc addicted to that impious worſhip. Yer this ſhall 
ce be ſo ordered, that a ſou], thus taking poſſeſſion of 
< a new body, ſhall undergo an alteration of form. 

Ax our Maoula, to whom be honour, prohi- 
cc bits from taking in marriage, mother, ſiſter, or 
« aunt, on the father or mother's ſide; and that 
cc ſhould any one, illuminated with this knowledge of 
cc the unity or ſimplicity, marry his niece by the fa- 
ec ther's ſide, or any other who are of the illuminated, 


<« Jegal permitted dowry, without any appearance or 
<« ſuſpicion of being obtained by any unjuſt or ſiniſter 
cc means. {Now theſe, both men and women, they 
Kyle the ſpiritualized ; and theſe alone are poſſeſſed 
of the myſteries of their law.] 
© FARTHER, he hath ſhewn us a ſilver cheſt, in 
ec which is locked up an image of gold, as a ſimili- 
< tude of him during his abſence, that we may pro- 
<« ſtrate ourſelves before his majeſty and his greatneſs, 
< to honour him above all creatures, and be the more 
cc conſecrated to him, by a conſciouſneſs of our be- 
<« ing worſhipers of his ſimple divinity. "Fo 
„ LasTLy, He burſt forth in wrath; againſt all 
<« the creatures, the followers of the unity or ſimpli- 
« city alone excepted; and hath locked the gate of 
« his law, and ſhut in the door of his grace: 
ec no longer admiting any more into his . worſhip : 


ec within the walls of the city, and which, in the 
<« times wherein we now live, is called the canal, or 
« agueduct of Alexander, till it ſhall pleaſe him 

| s - | b 6c again 
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« again to make his appearance, to exerciſe domi- 
« njon over the wicked, who have given God an oc- 
<« caſion to extirpate them with the fword, conſume 
them with fire, and thus totally deftroy both their 
« bodies and fouls. But as for thoſe who ſhall have 
e again forſaken” the ſervice of the word of unity, 
« theſe he ſhall puniſh by exile, ' toil, and ſeparation 
from his perſon, till they have paſſed through an 
© expiatory penance : then will he forgive them ac- 
« cording to his good pleaſure; but fuch, who by 
« their adherence to the unity or ſimplicity, have per- 
« ſevered in the excellency of nature, they ſhall be 
« his ſaints and elect; and he will be then to them an 
c eternal life. At that time there ſhall be but one 
« worſhip, and the unity alone ſhall be alone worſhip- 
«ed all over the face of the earth. - 

BE mindful, all ye who excel in this ſervice, du- 
ly to keep all his myfteries and commands. Nor 
&« let there be among you a murderer, a thief, a vo- 
« luptuous man, an uſurer, a tyrant; no ſenſuality, 
«* no oppreſſion, nor any thing that is odious or de- 
« trimental to the whole ſociety of the unity or ſim- 
ce plicity. And all who have been guilty of any of 
« the aforeſaid 2 by the hand of his 
« teacher in his time, he has noted and recorded, and 
« whoſe ſupreme command it is, that however atro- 
« cious or remarkable the guilt of any be, you 
are to make known that our Maoula (to whom be 
e given all praife and glory} has ſhut the gates 
* of his grace againſt them, and will never more're- 


.« ceive them. Likewiſe all who have revealed any 


e part of his myſteries, muſt openly, before all who 
% make a profeſſion, of excelling in zeal for this 
© ſervice, be put to death, without ſhewing them any 
* mercy, compaſſion, or lenity ; ſuch being to be ac- 
counted ſeparate - from thoſe, - whoſe zeal is excel- 
« lent, and be ranked among thoſe who are in error 
% es 


Vol. II. | X « By 
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« Bx careful therefore to bury theſe myſteries 1 
te under the walls. Nor are any to read them but 40 


« in a ſecret place; and then only to the teacher, 10 
« which at that time ſhall have in charge to inſtruct & 
t thoſe of the beſt capacity among believers, con- T 


<« cerning the myſteries of the divine unity. Alſo, it 
<« is not permitted that the book, nor the cheſt in M 
« which is the image of the human form of our 


« Maoula, (whoſe is praiſe and glory) be brought - 4 
« out of the houſe of the teacher: and alſo, the — 


« Jikeneſs of the human form of our Maoula, (to 7 

c whom be glory) ſhall be made only of gold or 4 : 

« ſilver. Eh Tn J wh 
4% Axp in caſe this book, or any of its myſteries, 

ce be found in the hands of an unbeliever, or of a 

<« paſſenger, or of one who attributes adjuncts to God, 

* or of a robber, or of a profligate, or of an apo- — 

<« ſtate, or of a forſaker of the worſhip of the unity, 

tc whether by violence, or by the permiſſion of our 

« Maoula, who is worthy of all honour, whether 

* any thing has been revealed or not, it ſhall be de- four 

« ſtroyed and cut to pieces. Be then, you who are 

| of the family of the unity, very careful, ſtrictly to 


| 4 conceal theſe myſteries with great marks of reve- 
| <« rence to them, nor ever more expoſe them to the 
| __<« knowledge of man. 3 1 
| | <"EMBRACE the worſhip of thoſe who have power 
ec over you; for ſuch is the pleaſure of our Maoula, 
<« (to whom obedience and honour are due), till he, to 

« whom the beſt times are known, ſhall unſheath his 

« Tword, and diſplay the power of his unity or ſim- 

« plicity : and then all that ye are poſſeſſed of ſhall 

c remain for ever. This was written in the month 

« of Metharan, nine years after the ſlave of our 

« Maoula had ſhewed himſelf ; and the name of this 

« ſlave was Hamza, a teacher of the time, for the 

- <« truth which ſhall make known its wrath againſt 

« thoſe who aſcribe adjuncts to God, and who * 

. 5 5 turne 
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| tt turned. their backs on true worſhip, truth ſhall de- 
« ſtroy them with the ſword of our Maoula, who is 
« excellent in power, and who exerciſes ſevere do- 
; * minion over the God of the children of the 
f M 

. Tuis extract, from the Book of the Warſhip and 
a Myſteries of the Druſes, was communicated to me 
: by a capuchin of the convent of Tripoli, with many 


a ſerious expreſſions concerning the authenticity of it: 
, and from this writing it appears, that, beſides the ma- 
O ny abſurdities in it, the Druſes are ſtill in expectation 
TiN of the coming of Hakem (a), as the Jews are of the 


Meſſiah z and that then alſo their religion ſhall tri- 
umph over all others. 


G + A 4 a N a, 8 
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HAP. XX. 


Journey through Tortoſa, Banias, Jebeli, Latichi 
| or Laodicea, #4 Antioch. | 


EAVING T7701, in about an hour's time we 
came to a large reſervoir, where the fiſh, being 
accuſtomed to feed on the bread thrown to them, 
were ſwimming about the border of the Nabrberit, or 
the cold river. It has a handſome bridge of three 
aches over it. Es 15 a 

Wr continued our journey northward, with the 
ſea on our left hand, and came to a plain called, by 
the inhabitants, Junia; as much as to ſay, The Plain 
by way of Excellence. It is of great extent from 
ſouth to north; but on the caſt ſide it is terminated 
by the mountains, and on the weſt by the ſea. The 


ainſt (a) Concerning this Hakem, and the expectation of the Druſes, | 


wer” le Renodaut Hiſt, Patriarch. Alexand. p. 386. 390, &c. | 
have | | X 2 5 ſoil 
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foil is very fertile, and no place can be better water'd; 
yet but a ſmall part of it is cultivate. 
Wx afterwards croſſed the rivers Nabr Summero, 
Nabr Acker, Nabr Kibber or the Great River, Nabr 
Abbreſth or the Leper's River, and a little beyond paſ- 
ſed through a very fine foreſt of aks. 


Soo after, we entered a ſmall wood, where we 


found ſeveral ſmall monuments of antiquity. The 
firſt was a pedeſtal, conſiſting of two huge ſtones, 
one placed on the other, which denoted, that there 
was a burial-place under it; accordingly we found 
the entrance, and, at the bottom of ſome ſteps, we 
found two chambers, in each of which were ſix niches, 
or hollows, for laying dead bodies in, three on each 
ſide. 

Hxxx alſo we met with ſome towers, two of which, 
ſtanding near each other, are pretty remarkable. 
One of them is above thirty feet high, and built on 
a pedeſtal ſix feet high, and ſixteen and a half ſquare, 
having at each corner a hon; but the workmanſhip 


is none of the neateſt, and greatly injured by time. 


The upper part is entirely of one ſtone. 

THe ſecond tower does not want any thing of the 
height of the former, and on the top terminates in a 
point. The ſhaft of it is of a cylindical form, and 
alſo conſiſts of one piece. The pedeſtal of this is ten 
feet high and fifteen ſquare. ee. 
= UnDxx thele towers are alſo ſepulchres, having their 
entrance on the ſouth. In the firſt we met with two 
chambers; but one of them was without any niches 
or cavities for the reception of dead bodies; the 
other was quite choaked up, and we did not think it 
would afford us any object worth the time we ſhould 
take up in clearing away the paſſage. 1-071 

Nor far from theſe, we came to a large room, hav- 
ing a throne in it. The place itſelf is 160 feet ſquare, 
ahd, together with its walls, entirely hewn, in the 
rock. This place, except towards the north, ts fur- 

rounded 
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rounded with walls, which, when entire, were nine 
feet high, but are now very much decayed. In tlie 
middle of this place is a pedeſtal nine feet high, and 
ſixteen and an half fquare, - likewiſe hewn out of the 
rock; and on it are placed five ſtones, repreſenting a 


canopy, or kind of throne. This whole work is at 


preſent, for the moſt part, broken and in ruins, ex- 


cept the throne, and the pedeſtal which faces the en- 


trance towards the north; on which, in all probability, 
ſome. idol was placed therein. E he place is farther 


_ embelliſhed with pillars hewn in the rock. 


Nor far from this place we came to a well called 
El en Haye, or ſerpent-well; but it was at this time 
quite dry. On the north fide 1s a channel, or 
aqueduct, with ſteps on each ſide to deſcend to it, 
hewn in the rock. This channel extends itſelf from 
eaſt to weſt, and is about a ſtadium, or 125 paces, 
in length, and twenty broad. But with regard to the 
uſe of- it, we could obtain no certain information; 
though in ſome places it had the appearance of having 
formerly been a large quarry. 

TO RTO SA, or the ancient Ortbofa, was once 
an epiſcopal city, and is frequently mentioned by the 
writers on the Cruſades; but at preſent is ſo far ruin- 
ed, that ſcarce any — of it remains except the 
church, where we ſneltered ourſelves, and the caſtle. 

Tars church is a large Gothic ftrufture, 130 feet 
in length, 93 in breadth, and 61 in height, It is 
built of a Kind of a baſtird marble, and ſtill fo entire, 
that with a little expence it might be made a fine edi- 
fice. The inſide is adorned with a great number of 
Gothic pilaſters and capitals, nearly reſembling the 
Corinthian. Over the door is a beautiful granite 
ſtone, of an uncommon fize. I was told, that an 
European ſea captain offered an hundred purſes for 
it; but great as the offer was, the Turks would 
not liſten to it. | Ek 
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Tx Caſtle has all the appearance of having for- 
merly been a place of great ſtrength, being ſurround- 
ed with a good double moat, and a double wall to- 
wards the land-ſide ; but on the weſt its walls are 
waſhed by the fea. - 

Ow our entering the caſtle on the north ſide, over 
2 draw-bridge, we ſaw the ruins of a building now 
entirely naked and uncovered, except where the 


Turks have fitted up ſome little huts. 
Aour four or five miles weſtward of Tortoſa lies 
a ſmall iſland, with ſeveral ruins of houſes and towers. 


Being defirous of going thither, we agreed with the 


maſter of a bark; but a Turk underſtanding the matter, 
told him, that he did not know the danger or riſque 
he ran, in taking us over without the aga's leave; up- 
on which he went to aſk the favour ; but after we had 
waited about four hours, he returned with this dry 
anſwer from the aga, That he hoped we would not 
take it amiſs that he denied the favour we aſked ; for 
it was as much as his poſt was worth to allow of any 
Franks going thither. | 
T 1s iſland at preſent ſerves for a place of confine- 
ment; and it is not long fince, that an Armenian 
biſhop of Tripoli was ſent thither. The Turks call 
it Aurat, which ſeems to bear ſome analogy with the 
ancient AÆvedi, Arpad, or Arpad, mentioned in Gene- 
fis, chap. x. ver. 18. in 2 Kings, chap. xix, ver. 13, 
and in Ezekiel, chap. xxvii. ver. 11. and with the 
Aradus of the Greeks and Romans. Both Quin- 
tus Curtius and Aman mention it, in Alexan- 
der the Great's expedition, Its original name was 
Ariharadus ; and the town of Aradus is, by ſome, 
imagined to derive its name from its ſuppoſed foun- 
' ger Arad, the ſon of Canaan, who built it ſoan after 
the deluge. Its inhabitants were formerly expert ſea- 
men, and maſters of a great part of the continent as 
far as Gabala, at preſent called Gibeli, We were 


told, that the caſtle was built out of the ruins of the 
72 | . city 


ſcattered columns of granite. 
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city of Tortoſa; and, that the ſea all round it abounds 
with tortoiſes, | | 
Wr now proceeded on our journey, and forded 
the river Nabr-Huſſin; and next, that of Nabr-El- 
Moracbiach, ſo called from a village near it on the 
ſlope of a mountain. We next crofled a bridge, 
half in ruins, where we ſaw a great number of ſmall 
tortoiſes; and by the way met with an excellent ſpring 


called Ain-el-Beziri, from a neighbouring village, 
| lying among the mountains. 


In continuing our journey, we ſaw the villages 
Beſac, Sophia, Burgis, Sibbi, and a caſtle ſtanding on 
an eminence, A little after, we croſſed a ſmall river 
called Nabr-el-Banias, leaving on our right hand the 
caſtle of Machad, or Te Scorpion. The Turks 
boaſt highly of the many ſieges, which this caſtle has 
ſtood, without ever ſurrendering ; but at preſent it 
is only a dwelling for poor and abject peaſants. 

AT length, though very late, we came to Banias, 
where we fell in with a caravan going to Aleppo ; this 
might be the ancient Balanea, mentioned by Strabo: 
anciently it was a biſhopric. | 0 

BrocHaRpus gives it the name of Valamia, and 
ſays, that in his time it was inhabited by the knights- 
hoſpitalers of St. John. | | Shs 

On an eminence we ſaw ſeveral foundations and 
ruins, which, in all appearance, were thoſe of a ca- 
ſtle; and round about them, ſeveral huts of peaſants, 
A little below it is a ſmall bath, or bagnio, with ſome 

Tux veſtiges, which in ſome places are diſcerni- 
ble, ſufficiently denote, that it had been a city of a 
moſt delightful ſituation, having on the ſouth a river 
watering its gardens, and on. the weſt a ſmall bay, 
in the form of a half-moon, which might very well 
ſupply the place of a harbour. 
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Here is a kind of cuſtom-houſe for receiving the 
caphars of Chriſtian travellers; but the Turks are 
exempt. I muſt not omit, that the neighbourhood 
abounds with mulberry-trees. 
Wx continued travelling near the fea, and croſſed 
the rivets Nabr- Reiſton, and Nahr-Fobba, near the 
latter of which were ſome ruins of a bridge, and like- 
wiſe of a ſquare caſtle, beſides others of leſs note. We 
next ctoſſed over the bridge of Nahr-Elimelech, or 
Royal River, an appellation which it deſerves, being 
ſpacious, beautiful, and deep. And near it is a wood 
of myrtles. | 
Nor far from the mouth of this river, towards the 
left hand, we ſaw many other ruins of a caſtle, and 
ſeveral pillars, fome of which were granite. On the 
other fide, and nearly oppoſite, is a mill, driven by 
the current of this river : and the adjacent country be- 
ing very marſhy, I believe ſome travellers have been 
miſtaken, in calling it the Orontes. 
We afterwards croſſed the beds of ſeveral rivulets, 
now quite dry; and on a very good road reached 


Gibeli about noon, where we took up our quarters in 


a large kane. | 

GIB E LI, the ancient Gabala, mentioned by 
Strabo, in the time of the Grecian emperors, was a 
biſhopric: and Severianus, one of its biſhops, diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf by his furious rancour againſt St. 
Chryſoſtom. At preſent it is but an open town, lies 
cloſe by the fea, and its neighbourhood a level and 
very fertile country. Without the un, towards 
the ſea, are ſtill ſome clear traces of a ſtone pier, 
and a kind of harbour, with ſeveral fragments of pil- 
lars, ſome of granite. We were told, that the beſt 
had been carried away, out of a garden where the 
ground is remarkably uneven. Thus there is the 


greateſt appearance, that ſome very remarkable edifice 


ſtood in this place, But the piece of all others in the 
„„ beſt 
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beſt preſervation, is an amphitheatre, called by the 
Turks, a caſtle; and which they make uſe of as a 
fort, and have repaired the breaches in it with new 
works. This amphitheatre ſtands without the city, 
on the north ſide, and is, in length, three hundred 
feet. It is built with great ſolidity and compact- 
neſs, the wall being about twelve feet thick, and 
twenty feet high. On coming into it, we ſaw ſe: 
veral of the Jower galleries quite entire, together 
with the caves and dens, in which the wild beaſts were 
kept. The ſeats for the ſpectators are all of marble; 
but at preſent, the whole exhibits but a wretched ap- 
pearance, and has been greatly abuſed ; all that remains 
now conſiſts of a ſemi- circle, in the inſide of which 
are ſome ſmall houſes built of the ruins, a great part 
of it having been blown up deſignedly by gun- pow- 
der; and the great quantity of marble, of which 
it conſiſted, converted to build a moſque and a 
bath. This moſque ſtands cloſe by it, and is very 
beautiful, the pavement being inlaid with marble of 
ſeveral colours; init is the tomb of a prince of Chora- 
zaim, (a province of Perfia) the reputed founder of 
it; and this draws to it a great reſort of Mahometan: 
pigs even from the extremities of Perſia and In- 
2 | | 
Tais tomb conſiſts only of a black wooden kind 
of cheſt, with a green cloth laid over it, on which ĩs a 
large black turban ; above it hang a great number of 
rofaries, made of large wooden beads, alſo ſeveral offer- 
ings of pilgrims, as ſtaffs, ſabres, and locks of hair, in 
the ſame manner as we fee in the popiſh churches. . 
And in this moſque is a great quantity of church 
furniture, as cenſers, branches, candleſticks, &c. be- 
ing the plunder of Chriſtian ſtructures. Here are 
allo the monuments of two other ſaints, faid to 
have been officers of ſtate under the devout prince, 
us founder, As we were going out, the Iman put 
nto our hands ſome little pieces of wax, which he re- 
| commended 
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commended us to keep with great care and regard, 
Near this ſtructure is a beautiful bath of marble ; and 
adjoining to the moſque, a kane for the reception of 
the pilgrims, to which, on the other ſide, belongs an 
elegant garden. In the area before the moſque is a 
reſervoir, where the Turks waſh and purify 
themſelves before religious ſervice. _ 
Tux founder of this moſque, known by the title 
and name of Sultan Ibrahim, is a faint of great emi- 
nence among the Turks. Near the ſea-ſhore we 
were ſhewn a cave, where that prince ſpent twenty 
years in great auſterity and devotion. Over this 
cave is a Turkiſh oratory, and within it we ſaw ſeve- 
ral cavities for burial places, ſuch as we had met with 
in our journey very often before. Further on along 
the ſea-ſide we came to another cave, where is a pal- 
ſage quite through the rock, being open on the ealt or 
land- ſide, and likewiſe on the weſt, or towards the ſea. 
This place ſometimes ſerves for religious uſes, mals 
being ſaid in it. A piece of the rock which lies with- 
in is the altar, the few Greeks living at Cebili, not be- 
ing allowed a church. : | 
In our return we croſſed ſeveral eminences, which 
brought us into a plain, on one fide of which were 
encamped ſeveral Turcomans, and on the other, a 
party of Arabians. 

Trzst Turcomans are natives of Turguiſtan, whence 
the Turks, who have extended their conqueſt very 
far eaſtward, alſo derive their extraction. They were 
formerly given to robbery, and all kind of violences; 
but the Paſchas, by aſſigning to them a tract of land, 

and uſing other prudential means, have reclaimed 
and reap good ſervices from them in reſpect of other 
robbers. They come down from the mountains 
to the plains near the ſea, and ſubſiſt there chiefly on the 
milk of their cattle, of which they have great num: 
bers, and in their migrations they ſerve to carry their 


tents and Baggage. The women ſhare the labour 5 
| os : 
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life equally with the men, ploughing, ſowing, reap- 
ing, and tending the caftle. = 

T'nz1R tents are of a coarſe ſtuff made of goat's 
hair, perfectly white, and will keep off very heavy 
rains, The Turcomans wear the Turkiſh habit, and 
white turbants; but they are much more cleanly and 
neat than the Turks, and eſpecially about their tents, 
in which they far ſurpaſs the Arabians ; ſo that it is a 
common proverb in thoſe countries, Lodge with a 
Turcoman, and dine with an Arabian. 

Tt latter, who had pitched but a little diſtance 
from the former, were alſo under tents made of 
black goat's hair; but if any thing was remarkable 
among theſe, it was the abominable naſtineſs and 
meanneſs about them ; beſides, they are ſure never 
to let ſlip an opportunity of pilfering. 
| In the evening we arrived at Stamio, a ſmall vil- 
lage, where we were entertained with a wedding. 
The bride's face was covered with a red veil, and 
attended by her female relations, who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by a red handkerchief on their heads; but 
their faces expoſed. The banquet conſiſted of ſeve- 
ral wooden diſhes, in which were ſerved up mutton, 
rice, milk, and honey, The men and women eat in 
different rooms : and all the peaſants of the village 
were plentifully entertained ; together with others 
who, as relations, came a jaurney on horſe-back to 
be preſent at the wedding. | 

HERE we alſo ſaw ſome Arabian women, whoſe 
foreheads were covered with a black kind of veil, 
and their lips painted of the ſame colour. The 
bride's forehead was covered with ſequins, and that 
of her female relations with paras, 1 

Sou had rings in their noſtrils; ſome, bits of 
tin, and other ſuch fantaſtical ornaments : bur the 
houſes of theſe people we found wretchedly poor, 
having only one ground chamber, with a — 8 

= W 
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which were ſmall arbours made of boughs; and theſe, : 
in fair weather, are their ſleeping places. A 
Tux next morning we came to the river Nahr m 
Stami, where every ſpot of the country is cultivated, J 
and chiefly planted with tobacco, which is ſent to le 
Taticbi for file, and never fails of a good market, it 
being in great repute all over the Levant. | | 

AFTER paſſing through a valley, we aſcended an 
Eminence, and came on an extenſive plain, where we 
met with two large ſtone coffins, each of one piece, as 
are likewiſe their lids. They had been opened, pro- 
bably from a filly expectation of finding treaſures in 
them ; the ſepulchres were embelliſhed with feſtoons 
and oxes heads; the coffins were of the ſame length, 

ſeven feet and an half. Near the ſepulchres were ma- 
ny ſcattered ruins. All theſe lie near the high road 
to Heppo. 

ALL along from Gibeli hither, we had a view of 
the ſea on our left, and on our right, of a mountain- 
ous country, inhabited by the Necery, or Neceres, a 
people fomething differing from the Drufes, yer have 
this piece of hypocriſy in common with them, that, 
when among the Turks, they expreſs a great venera- 
tion for Mahomet*s law; and when with Chriſtians, 
for Chriſt and all his followers. They eat neither deer 
nor fow! ; but as their country produces excellent 
wine, they make a free uſe of it. They are faid, 
like the ancient Perſians, to worſhip the Sun, 

— AnBovrT two hours from Stamio we croſſed a very 
handſome bridge of five arches, built by the famous 
Viſir Kuperli, over the river Nabr Tibier, or the 
Large River, and in about an hour and a half reached 
Latichi, where we put up at a new kane. hs 

"LATICHI, anciently Laodicea, was built by 
Seleucus Nicanor, in honour of his mother Laodice. 

- AFTERWARDS it fell under the Roman dominion, 
and began its new'chronology a year after that of 
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Antioch ;, and it was calculated to perpetuate the me · 
mory of the privileges granted to its inhabitants by 
Julius Cæſar. In the year 1639, the Saracens diſpot- 
ſeſſed the Greeks of the city; and in ſubſequent times 
it underwent ſeveral pillages; ſo that it was reduced 
to a very poor and contemptible place, till a Turkiſh 
aga, of the name of Coplan, whoſe memory is ſill 
greatly honoured here, cauſed it to be rebuilt. Having 
the command of the place; by his courteouſneſs and 
humanity he drew hither ſeveral Turks, with ſome 
Chriſtians, who were oppreſſed in other countries; 
and not only granted them a ſafe refuge, but to ſeve- 
ral, in whom he diſcovered a proper genius and diſ- 

polition, he lent money to trade with: by which 
meaſures he, in a ſhort time, gave the place another 


4PPearance. 
Id thoſe eminent Gian he ſo far found tha ac- 


count, that he was made a Paſcha. 4 


As to its preſent ſtate, it is a ſightly. place, — 
lately rebuilt, and lies about an hour from the ſea. 
The houſes are all of free- ſtone, and of: neat ar- 


chitecture. It has ſeveral kanes, bazars, and be- 


ſeſteins, for the country merchants and foreigners. It 
was once remarkable for the great number of churches; 
but at preſent they are reduced to four or five of 
which that of St. George is far the largeſt. 

 LAFICHI carries on a; conſiderable trade, which 
is daily increaſing : the greateſt part of it confifts in 
tobacco, Which is ſent all over Syria, and into Egypt, 
being much better than that of Salonica; though the 
very beſt of all the Levant is produced at Se a 
village thirty hours from Salonicg. 

COMMERCE is chiefly, cartied on by G =e 
Maronite Chriſtians, who have their: correſpondents. 
at Damiata, and along the coaſt of Hria. 

SoMEeTIMEs ſmall French veſſels come to trade-for 


eine z but there is no nie conſul here; and it. 
| ſeems 


4 
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ſeems as if the Turks would not admit any Franks 
into it, the very Franciſcan religious having been 


hindered from building a convent. EE 

Wr here met with a Greek papa, to whom the 
Engliſh conſul at Aleppo had ſent a commiſſion, or 
warrant, appointing him interpreter to the nation, 
that he might occaſionally aſſiſt any Engliſh or Dutch 
who ſhould happen to put in here: and indeed he 
was of particular ſervice to us; for we were greatly 
diſtreſſed for want of wine, the Greeks not daring to 
fell us any, for fear of the Turks; but this worthy 
eccleſiaſtic found means to relieve us. 


Tuis city, at preſent, is within the juriſdiction of 


Tripoli. It is eaſily diſcernible, that the new city is 
built from the ruins of the old; for in one of the 


ſhops we ſaw granite pillars, beſides other marks of 


antiquity, in ſeveral places. In a garden we were 
ſhewn four very beautiful - pillars of the Corinthian 
order, with their friezes entire. We alſo met with 
a ſmall ſquare edifice, having at each angle a large 
of the Corinthian order, with capitals and 
friezes all of excellent workmanſhip, : 
Tuis ſtructure was originally open on all the four 
ſides; the _—_—_ up being a Turkiſh work. It is 


not improbable, that it was originally a criumphal arch, 
the upper part of it being covered with baſſo-relievos, 
ſhields, military implements, &c. and the 


roof within adorned with the like decorations. This 


ſtructure now has a cupola added to it, as being con- 
'verted into a moſque : and I am inclined to think the 


Greeks made uſe of it as a church; as on the eaſt ſide, 


the place of the altar, I could obſerve ſome traces of 
-painting, agreeable to the taſte of the Greeks 

in their places of worſhip. - | 
Tas pier, or harbour, lies a mile from the city, 
down a continued deſcent, It conſiſts of a ſmall vil- 


lage, with ſtore-houſes. The harbour is nearly cir- 


cular, 
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cular, with a very narrow entrance; it is capable of 
receiving only barks and ſmall veſſels, its greateſt 
depth being only eight or nine feet: it is ſo damaged 
by ruins, that twenty barks is the greateſt number 
that can lie in it with any convenience; though a lit- 
tle labour would make it capable of receiving two 
hundred. Here lay ſix ſmall French veſſels, called 
caravanders, ſuch as the Turks make uſe of for car- 
rying their merchandize along the coaſt of Syria to 
Damiata, without any fear of being intercepted by 
the Malteſe. The Engliſh, too, have ſeveral ſuch 
veſſels. One of the moſt dangerous winds for this 
harbour is the ſouth-eaſt, as the veſſels frequently run 
foul of each other; and if there happens to be any 
number at once, they are obliged to lie along fide 
of one another. . | N 

A LITTLE farther to the north is a bridge, conſiſt- 
ing of a great number of arches, leading to a ſmall 
caſtle planted with patereros. It commands the en- 
trance of the harbour. And on the other ſide, ſouth- 
ward, directly over-againſt the caſtle, on a ſmall 
rock, are ſeen ſeveral ruins, --poſſibly, of a beacon, or 
lighc-houſe, „„ Ln 

In the afternoon we left Latichi, ſtriking away to 
the right, for the ſake of ſeeing. a Greek church, a 
Gothic building of excellent free- ſtone. On the eaſt 
ſide is ſtill a crucifix in baſſo-relievo; and here we 
aw two huge pillars, conſiſting of ſeveral ſtones, and 
within, an aſcent by ſteps; under the church were 
ſome vaults, and round about it, ſeveral foundations 
of other buildings. Great quantities of theſe ſtones 
have been carried to Zatichi, for the new buildings 
there. | 4 

A SMALL diſtance farther we came to the river 
Meſri el Paſcba. This is the uſual reſting place for 
travellers, and even for the Paſcha, when he paſſes 


this way, there being a moſt delightful plain planted 


with 
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with trees. We here ſaw tents of Turcomans, who 
come in the winter and plant tobacco, for which end 
they cleared the plain, by ſetting fire to the woods, 
Many of theſe Turcomans have their fixed dwelling- 
places in the mountains, forming little hamlets. 

Wx ſoon after came among the ſtraights of the 
mountains; where we ſaw ſeveral Turcomans remov- 
ing, with their wives, cattle, &c. All the vales 
here are entirely planted with tobacco. At length 
we forded a river called Kan el Dildera, the Bottom of 
the Lamp; and then, through a difficult way, went 


further up the mountains, to a large village called 


Orditni, chiefly inhabited by Turcomans, who ſeem- 
ed to live comfortably by their trade in tobacco, ſilk, 
I our farther progreſs along the mountains, we 


came to a great number of huts, made of mud and 


the boughs of trees ; theſe are the ſummer reſidences 
of the Turcomans belonging to the. above villages ; 


for as they ſtand higher than the village, they enjoy 


a cogler air; likewiſe near the place where they per- 
form... their worſhip is a ſquare reſervoir for their 


ablutions. 


Tun following night we lay at a village called 


Cbeltin, and the next morning purſued our journey 
between the mountains. After paſſing through a 


narrow and troubleſome road, we ſaw, on our right 


hand, ſome ruins or foundations of ancient ſtruc- 
tures; and among others, thoſe of a Chriſtian church, 
on the walls of which we found the following in- 


ſeription, 
=. ; 
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On the left hand we entered ſeveral chambers, and 
other ſubterraneous places. Not far from hence we 
ſaw ſeveral dry wells, near a rivulet which drove 


od ſome mills. 
ey We now deſcended into a delightful valley, every 
where well cultivated, and had an infinite number of 


nt mulberry-trees. It was well watered, eſpecially by 
the fine river Aſti, or the Orontes of the ancients, 
cb, which runs through it, and, at the diſtance of ſome 
miles, diſcharges itſelf into the ſea. 
Ar zER travelling an hour and a half farther, we 
came to Antioch, having the river on our left hand, 
which 1s here very broad, and of great advantage in 
watering the gardens and plantations, the water being 
conveyed to every part, and even into the town, by 
wooden pipes. There are alſo ſeveral ſmall arms, or 
canals, cut from it, which convey the water into the 


country, 
Vor. II. X AccorpinG 
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AccoRDING to the cuſtom of this place, we put up 
at a large kane, where we found pretty good quarters. 
It had two very large apartments; one for the ſum- 
mer, and the other for the winter. The entrance is 
through a great gate, which opens into an area near- 
ly ſquare, having a piazza all round it, with ſtone 


ſeats, and little chimneys, at certain diſtances. The 


traveller lays his mattraſs on one of theſe ſeats, and 
there repoſes himſelf. To theſe ſeats are faſtened 
rings, for ſecuring the horſes; and at the chimneys 
every company dreſs their victuals. This is the ſum- 
mer apartment. 

Te other, for the winter, is divided into rooms, 
with ſtabling for above 400 horſes. In the middle 
are four rows of poſts for faſtening the horſes or 


mules; and round it, the ſame kind of ſeats, with 
chimneys for the accommodation ef travellers. The 


whole ſtructure is ſupported by fourteen very ſtrong 
and ſolid arches. Moſt kanes are provided with 
large reſervoirs of water. ü 

TnkEsE kanes are very convenient for travellers, 
who, when once accuſtomed to the Turkiſh manner 
no longer regret the inns of France and Italy ; eſpe- 
cially if they are accompanied with ſervants who un- 
derſtand the method of drefling their victuals. 

As theſe kanes afford nothing but houſe-raom and 
fire, the travellers muſt purchaſe proviſions at the 
market, which is generally near at hand. 

Tuis cuſtom of the Turks proceeds from a mo- 
tive of hoſpitality; many having left large ſums 
purely for byilding kanes, moſques, and fountains 

or reſervoirs, for public uſe. 
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Some account of Antioch. Journey through Alex- 
andretta 70 Aleppo. 


HE city of Antioch, which was built 300 

years before the birth of Chriſt, by Seleucus 
Nicanor, and ſo called in honour of his father An- 
tiochus, is mentioned by Strabo and Joſephus, as the 
capital of Syria, and the reſidence of the ſovereign 
of the country. If we except Rome and Alexandria, 
it was inferior to no city in the Roman Empire. 

Tax Macedonian inhabitants of this city uſed at 
firſt the chronology of their country, as.the Emperor 
Julian obſerves in his ſatire againſt them; but after- 
wards they adopted that of the Seleucides, till they 
were ſubdued by the Romans. 

Pomety purchaſed this city, and beſtowed on it 
the liberty of being governed and regulated by its 
own laws ; and this remarkable event induced them 
to adopt in their chronology the æra of their freedom. 
They afterwards obtained freſh privileges from Julius 
Cæſar, and again altered their chronology, uſing the 
zra of the firſt year of the reign of Auguſtus Cæſar, 
In Syria. . ; 

STRABO informs us, that this city, together with 
Seleucia, Apamia, and Laodicea, from their conſtant 
union, were called The Four Siſters. 1 
mo- AmMoNG modern authors, who ſpeak of the gran- 
ums deur and pomp of this city, Bongars, in his Geſta 
Lau Dei per Francos, gives us the following account: 

Antiochia, urbs * Php & bonorabilis, quia intra mu- 
fog ejus ſunt quatuor montaneæ maxime & nimis alt e, in 
atiori quoque eſt Caſtellum ædiſicatum mirabile & nimis 
te. Deorſum eſt civitas honorabilis & conveniens om- 
AF. Nibaſque ornata bonoribus, quoniam multæ ecelgiæ ſunt 
ea edificate, trecenta & ſexaginta monaſteria in ſe 
ontinet. Sub ſuo jugo continet patriarcha centum & 
1 2 quinguas 
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quinquaginta tres epiſcopos. Clauditur civitas duobus mu- 
ris; major quoque valde eſt altus & mirabiliter latus, mag- 
niſque lapidibus compoſitus, in quo ſunt erdinate quater 
centum & quinquaginta turres, modiſque omnibus eſt civitas 
formoſa. Ab oriente clauditur quatuor magnis montaneis. 
Ab occidente ſecus muros fluit quoddam flumen, cui nomen 
Farfar : i. e. Antioch is a beautiful and remarkable city; 
contains within its walls four large mountains, on the 
higheſt of which is an aſtoniſhing caſtle of exceeding 
ſtrength ; the lower part of it is embelliſhed with 
all kinds of ornaments; and has 360 convents, be- 
ſides ſeveral churches. The patriarch has under him 
150 biſhops. It is environed with two walls, one of 
which is very high and broad, built of large ſtones. 
In the circuit of this wall are 450 towers; ſo that 
this city, in all reſpects, makes a very beautiful and 
grand appearance. On the eaſt ſide it is, as it were, 
confined by four lofty mountains, and on the weſt, 
its walls are waſhed by the river Farfar.” , 

Tris city, and its high mountain, which I ſhall 
deſcribe in the ſequel, is mentioned by Benjamin 
Tudelenſis in the following manner: Antiochia magna 
eſt ſecundum fluvium Pir in valle Fabog ſita, qui ex Li- 
bano regionis Emath monte dęfluit. Hanc urbem Antio- 
chus rex ædiſicavit, cui altiſſimus mons imminet muro, ur- 
bis etiam ambitus. In montis autem vertice fons eſt, cui 
Homo quidam eſt præfectus. Is per cavas trabes aquan 
ſubterraneis conductibus in Magnatum urbanas domos 
immiſſam diſtribuit. Ex altero autem latere @ region 
montis urbs fluvii alveo ambitur; eftque munitiſſima ur 
ditionis difſidentium a fide noſtra. Sunt vero illic aliquot 
numero Ifratlite, artifices vitri, Sc. i. e. Antioch is 
very large, and lies in the valley of Jabog, on the fi- 
ver Pir, which has its ſource in mount Lebanon, ! 
the country of Emath. , It was built by Antiochus 
and contains, within its walls, a very high moun 
tain, having near the top a ſpring, from whence the 
water is conveyed, through wooden pipes, _ „ 
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houſes of the great. On the ſide oppoſite to the 
mountain, the city is ſurrounded by the river. It is 
very ſtrong, and inhabited by a people utterly averle 
to our faith; yet here are ſome Iſraelites, who are 
glaſs-makers, cc. 1 

Tris Benjamin returned from his travels in the 
year 933, as appears from the preface to his book, 
where he ſays, that being at length returned to 
Caſtile, in the year 933, he related all theſe things to 
his people. 

Arx preſent, this city is no more than a large aſ- 
ſemblage of il]-built houſes, having only one ſingle 
ſtory. It is nearly circular, and ſomething larger 
than Tripoli: But in the mean time it is very ſur- 
prizing, that ſcarce the leaſt remains of the many 
ſtately and ſuperb edifices, for which this city was 
ſo famous, are now to be ſeen; as if the ſeveral con- 
querors, who ſucceſſively became maſters of it, had 
made it their buſineſs to deſtroy it, and annihilate 
them, even to the very foundations. | 

In paſſing through this city, the only remarkable 
object we obſerved, was a large piece of a very ſtrong 
brick wall, with apertures in it, reſembling windows. 

This ſeemed to be the melancholy remnant of ſome. 
church, or palace. In the ſardar, or governor's 
houſe,. is a cupola, or round building, with very 
thick walls, which probably ſerved the Greeks for- 
merly for a church. In the market I obſerved a 
great plenty of every thing, and particularly. bread, 
which was fold at a very cheap rate. 

AzTER paſting through the city, we aſcended the 
high mountain on the eaſt ſide of it, from whence, 
among other objects, we had a proſpect of the charm- 
ing plain of Antioch, which is of ſuch extent; that 
we could hardly ſee the limits of it. About the mid- 
dle is a large lake, near three hours in length, and 
from it iſſues a river, the meanders of which along 

the plain add greatly to the beauty of the proſpect. 

| 2 4 3 x17 ; The 
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The Turks call this lake Cara Soe, or Black Water. 
It abounds with eels, which are ſalted for exporta- 
tion. 


Tux Greeks make theſe fiſh an article of trade, 


ſelling large quantities of them to French veſſels 

trading to Alexandretta, who diſpoſe of them at 

Malta and Legborn, with very conſiderable profit. 
Hrre we ſaw the remains of an ancient caſtle, 


conſiſting of a double row of walls one above the other, 


with their bulwarks, all of brick, lined with free- 


ſtone. 
THz parts of this once ſplendid city, now remain- 


ing, are the walls, which are extremely ſtrong and 


ſolid, and decorated with ſquare towers at certain 
diſtances. Theſe towers are of brick, incruſted with 
free-ſtone. They have in general three ſtories z ſo 
that they would commodiouſly contain a ſufficient 
number of ſoldiers for their defence. 

Tur circuit of theſe walls is not leſs than four 
hours, extending from the loweſt part of the city to 
the very ſummit of the mountain; though on the 

weſt ſide they are conſiderably decayed. 

TI REMEMBER to have ſeen the like at Genoa, where 


the walls alſo roſe to the top of the mountain, which 
commands the city, and thus form a circumference. | 


of five hours. 


Tux Turks have ſeveral fiftions current among 


them, concerning theſe walls; among others, they 
aſſured me, that they were built by two brothers: but 
to me, theſe walls appeared as the work of the 


Franks, or Chriſtians, when they were maſters of 
Antioch. 
LL: Wird the walls, beſides the buildings and moun- 


tains, is a mulberry plantation, but once inhabited, 
as appears from the remains of buildings. 
Wr next viſited the place, where the Greeks per- 


formdivine ſervice, not dein allowed a church with- 


in 
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in the city. So that the patriarch of Antioch is obliged 


to reſide at Damaſcus or Aleppo. 


Tris religious place is a large grotto, about half 
a mile from the town. It is, indeed, large enough for a 
church; and, by ſome remains, it appears to have 
been kept with greater decency and regard than at 
preſent. 5 | 

Nor far from hence, among the mountains, are 
a great number of ſmall ſcattered ruins ; probably 


the remains of hermitages, or ſolitary retirements of 


the religious. 

Wr left this place about noon, and a little with- 
out the City, paſſed a bridge laid over the famous 
river Orontes, which runs near the city walls. 

Havins croſſed this river, we continued our jour- 
ney along the plain at the foot of the mountains, and 


came to another river, diſcharging itſelf into the 


above-mentioned lake, which we left on our right 
hand. We alſo croſſed ſeveral rivulets, running into 
the ſame lake; and, after travelling about four hours, 
paſſed near a very large trunk of a tree, -which the 
robbers had burnt, becauſe ſeveral of their gang had 
been hanged upon it. | 

Wr now entered a very narrow way among the 
mountains, -which not long ſince was infamous for 
the many violences and outrages committed on tra- 


vellers; but at preſent, by the activity of a mufti of 


Conſtantinople, it is perfectly ſafe. 

Tris mufti cauſed a fine kane to be built in the 
neighbourhood, and ſettled near it ſome Turcomans, 
who, under the command of the maſter of the kane, 
utterly extirpated the robbers, who ſheltered them- 
ſelves in theſe mountains. The name of this gover- 
nor was Muftapha, who, on ſeveral occaſions, ſhewed 
the greateſt bravery ; till, like many others in this 
country, in returri for his courage and fidelity, he 


was poiſoned in a diſh of coffee; and the mufti 


Y4 himſelf 
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himſelf fell a victim to the tyrannical diſpoſition of 


the reigning ſultan. | 
Tunis beautiful kane is ſituated at the end of the 


ſtraight running between the mountains; it has ſome- 
thing of the appearance of a caſtle, being ſurrounded 
with a very ftout wall, and a tower at each angle, 
planted with pateraros. The governor lives over 
the eaſt gate, adjoining to which are ſome apartments 


for his women; and in the area, a particular bath for 


his own uſe. | 
On our entring the. kane through this gate, we 


found ourſelves in a ſpacious ſquare, having in the 
center a very elegant moſque terminating in a mina- 
ret,”and in the center a reſervoir. On the right ſide is 
a piazza, with ſeats and chimnies, and on the ſame ſide 
a door leading to the winter apartment. The inſide 
afforded room for 400 horſes, and round it was a raiſed 
lace or ſeat for travellers and their goods. On the 
left hand were ſhops with all kind of proviſion, &c. 
and behind theſe ſhops a ſtreet of huts or barracks for 
ſoldiers, with their wives and children. 
Ovex the gate, on the weſt fide, the aga's lieute- 
nant reſides, and near it is a large room ſerving for a 
kitchen, when a paſcha or great man viſits the place. 
This kane, incluſive of its appurtenances, is ſuppoſed 
to be half a mile in circuit. On the weſt ſide, at the 
foot of a mountain, is a village, inhabited by Tur- 
comans under the command of the aga of the kane, 
who are provided with good fire arms, but their huts 
are very uneven, being built only of mud and ſtraw. 
We left the kane early the next morning, and ob- 
ſerved, on our left hand, an ancient caſtle, reſemb- 
ling a gothic ſtructure ; but at preſent is only a ſtall 
for cows and theep. This mountain is infeſted with 
great numbers of wild' beaſts, as hyenas, leopards, 
lynces, bulls, foxes, &c. The hyenas are very fierce, 


and ſomewhat larger than a wolf. There is allo a 


{mall creature about the ſize of a rat, having ears, 
| ; head, 
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head, and teeth, reſembling thoſe of a rabbit, but 
the legs very different, and much larger. It is of a 
very light brown. The figure of it is often ſeen on 
reek medals. About three hours further brought us 
to Bilan, a large village, or rather a ſmall town, in- 
habited by Turks and Armenians, ſituated at the 
defile or paſs, probably the Pyle Amanicæ, there 
being here a large opening between the mountains, 
through which you have a proſpect of the ſea. 
Mosr of the Aleppo merchants, and ſeveral of the 
inhabitants of Alexandretta, reſort hither in ſummer 
time, and when the plague rages in thoſe places, the 
air being here very freſh and healthy, by reaſon of 
its ſituation between the mountains; the wine here is 
Iſo excellent. 
We dined in any kane, conſiſting only of a winter 
apartment. The building is very maſly and covered 
with lead. - Three hours further, down a continual 
deſcent, brought us to Alexandretta, by the Turks 
called Scanderoon ; built near the ſide of the ancient 
Alexandria, that city ſtanding farther up towards the 
mountain, near a fine well called here S. Jacob's 
well, by which I ſuppoſe they mean Jacob the pa- 
triarch. It's water is excellent, and therefore drank 
by all the inhabitants of Alexandretta: not far from 
this well, if we will credit the Greeks, are the re- 
mains of Laban's houſe. : 
ALEXANDRETTA Is at preſent ſo ſmall, though in 
a thriving condition, that I queſtion whether it has 
ſixty houſes, and theſe but mean, except that inha- 
bited by the Engliſh vice-conſu], and a few others. 
Tuts Engliſh houſe makes a very handſome ap- 
pearance, and. adjoining to it are ſome ſtately ware- 
houſes built by the Turky company. It is ſtrange 
that a town ſhould be erected in fo unhealthy a ſitua- 
tion, amidſt moraſſes and ſtanding waters, the effluvia 
of which muſt naturally corrupt the air. Accordingly 


its inhabitants in ſummer time avoid the inconveni- 
ence 
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ence by removing to Bilan; though, if any thing 
can be an equivalent to health, this ſituation is com- 
penſated by its proximity to the ſea, as it ſtands at 
the bottom of a gulph, called by the ancients Sonus 
Thſcus. c N 
AT the foot of this mountain is a remarkable chaſm 
or fiſſure, ſaid to have been cauſed by an earthquake. 
This bay is tolerably ſafe, and the ſhips lie about 
half a mile from the ſhore. The eaſt wind however 
coming from the mountains, ſometimes forces them 
from their anchors, and obliges them to ſtand out to 
ſea; but the north winds, which are generally very 
violent, ſeldom laſt above twenty four hours. 
Moser of the inhabitants of Alexandretta, are 
Greeks; it is likewiſe the reſidence of a greek biſhop; 
the fathers of the holy land have alſo a convent here. 
In a moraſs not far from this place is a large ſquare 
tower, ſuppoſed to be built by Godfrey de Bulloign, 
it is ſtill very firm and ſtrong, the ſteps leading up 
to its beautiful terras are alſo intire; In the weſt 
wall is a croſs, which ſome think to have been God- 
MARS TEETH, | 
HIS tower is at preſent inhabited by the Bedouins, 
2 ſort of Arabians, who, in winter, live here with 
their cattle. Theſe Bedovins are inhabitants of the 
deſart, and the nobleſt by birth of all the Arabians. 
Beſides theſe, there are three other clafſes, the Mcedi, 
or ambulatory, are reputed leſs noble than the for- 
mer, theſe have no ſettled habitation ; and their 
wealth conſiſts of a great number of buffalos, whoſe 
milk they ſell in the adjacent towns. The {e- 
cond claſs being leſs efteemed among the Arabians, 
are the Hadri who dwell in fortified places. The 
third are called Fella; theſe are properly the peaſants, 
who plough the land, and live in villages. 
AFTER many civilities received from the vice- 
conſul, we fat out for Aeppo, and the following night 
lay at the abovementioned ſtately kane, built by the 
| unfortunate 
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unfortunate Mufti. We next croſſed the plain of 
Antioch, and forded a river, which, after many me- 
anders, joins the Aſti, or Orontes. Our mulatteer 
led us out of the direct road to Aleppo, purely to 
ſhew us his native village, called Moiſnora, a very 
miſtaken piece of pride, the houſes being remark 
ably mean, and covered with ſtraw. 

By the way we ſaw large plantations of liquorice, 
and ſeveral very large flights of white fowl reſemb- 
ling a duck. About two miles from the laſt village 
is a ſtone bridge, over the Orontes. We now di- 


rected our way towards the north eaſt, and in the 
evening came to a town called Horain, ſituated at. 


the end of the plain. The moſt remarkable object 
here is an old fort, built upon a rock, every fide of 
which is deſignedly rendered impracticable by its 
ſteepneſs. Ir 1s ſurrounded by a broad moat, but at 
preſent the greateſt part of it lies in ruins, and onl 
ſerves ſome Turcumans, and their cattle, for a habi- 
tation. The country round this village is covered 
with plantations of mulberry trees; and a conſidera- 
ble quantity of good filk is made here. 

EARLY the next morning we purſued our 
journey by a way lying towards the north eaſt, 
which brought us to a valley extremely well culti- 


vated, between two naked and barren mountains. 


At ſome diſtance, near a village, called Haſin, we 
law ſeveral ancient ſepulchres hewn in the rock, and 
reſembling thoſe we had ſeen between St. Fobn 
d* Acri and Brus. Half a mile farther we ſaw 
upon an eminence, in a ſmall wood of olive trees, 
another ſepulchre like thoſe of Tortoſa, except that 
the former had no towers, or inſignia ; we entered it 


by deſcending a flight of ſteps, which brought us to 


a ſquare room with ſix niches for depoſiting dead bo- 
dies. n wt 
We were now again among the mountains and 


rocks, almoſt every where barren, Their colour is 


it - bluiſh, 
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' bluiſh. In a few ſpots among them, as on the hills of 
Paleſtine, we ſaw corn growing. This mountain has 
many ruins of churches. We next came to a wood 
of olive trees, in which were alſo ſome ruins, and 
here and there a few huts, the dwellings of miſerable 
peaſants. This place is called Rad//. The olive 
trees appeared to be very ancient, and were, I ſup- 


poſe, planted here by the Chriſtians before the coun- 


try was laid waſte by the Turks. From the multi- 
tude of ſmall ruins, it is very probable that this moun- 
tain was the reſort of a great number of hermits. 

. Havins at length paſſed theſe rugged mountains, 
we came to the beautiful valley of K2/ain, which we 
croſſed, our road leading at firſt through a wood of 
olive trees, and afterwards over ploughed lands, till 
we came to a village of that name, It exhibits a 
pretty appearance, and feems even of conſiderable 
largeneſs. But on our coming to it we were very 
much ſurpriſed that what we took for houſes at a diſ- 
tance, were only dove cots. : 

TrxsE dove-cots are made of dry mud, about 
twenty feet high, that at a diſtance, they appear like 
cottages. The doves enter at the top, and round the 
ſides water is provided for them without the trouble 
of going in. The walls on the inſide are lined with 
neſts made of earth, and on the top is a terras ſup- 
ported by branches of trees. Moſt of the inhabi- 
tants of this village are Druſes. Before the door of a 
bath here, we ſaw a large ſtone, with a croſs in baſſo 
 relievo, with the following inſcription : 


' MHNOC APTEMICIOYCIN A. TOY . . or. 


Tux plain of Keſtain is of ſuch extent, that we 
could not ſee the end of it; is every where well cul- 
tivated, and interſperſed with villages. One thing 

ticular to it is, that not a ſingle ſtone is to be 


found. The ſoil is reddiſh, and very ſuitable to 
. | corn, 
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corn, Sc. which, by the induſtry of the inhabitants, 
produces great plenty. 

Wx continued our journey through this plain, 
paſſing by the villages of Hozane, Legani, Eſſayb, 
Keffri, and Oeron. After which we croſſed ſome 
ſtony eminencies, and in an about an hour and half, 
came to Kane-mel, leaving on our right Kane To- 
man, which has always a garriſon of forty men, for 
protecting the neighbouring places from the depre- 
dations of the Arabians. 

KANE-MEL is about an hour and half from Aleppo. 
Here we ſaw among the mountains a caſtle called 
Alep, but at preſent in a ruinous condition, and ſerves 
only for a ſhelter to the Arabians. This place was 
formerly very dangerous, but by the activity of the 
parties appointed for the protection of the roads, it 
is now very ſafe travelling. In the evening we arriv- 
ed at Aleppo, but the gates being ſhut, we paſſed 
the night in a khane without the walls. 


CHAP. XXII 


Account of Aleppo, it's government, trade, and 
| inhabitants. © | 


LEPPO, one of the moſt opulent and cele- 

brated places in all the Levant, is ſaid to de- 
rive its name from the arabicword Chalep or Hhalep, 
which ſignifies milk, and by ſome is thought to have 
been built 'on the ruins of the ancient Berea, the ca- 
pital of Comagene in Syria, Benjamin Tudelenſis 
| ſpeaks of it in the following manner: Hbalep, cui 
urbi et regioni antiquum nomen Aram T ſoba fuit; eſtque 
Regio Noraldini Regis, intra quam Palatium eft maxi- 
mo muro cindtum, nulluſque in tota urbe fons, aut pu- 
Y tens, 
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teus, aut fluvius eſt; bibuntur vers imbres in ciſternis 
collecti, quas lingua Iſinaelitica Algubos vocant : that is, 
Hbalep, a city and territory, formerly known by the 
name of Aram Toba, is the capitol of the Noraldine 
kingdom, and within it is a palace ſurrounded by a 
very ſtrong wall. Throughout the whole place 
there is neither fountain, well, nor river; ſo that all 
the natives have to drink is the rain water ſaved in 
ciſterns, which, in the arabick, are called Algubos. 
Concerning the antiquity of this city, I could procure 
no certain information, there being no arabic writings 
which mention it with any accuracy. 

Ix the year 638, both the city and caſtle were 
taken by the Saracens; in 1516 ſultan Selim became 


maſter of it; concerning which, Crutius, in his Turco 
Grecia, lib. i. p. 42, gives the following account: 


Circa Annum 1516. Sultanus Selimus Chalepum (olim 
Epiphaniam) cepit abſque dimicatione ; præfecto Civi- 
tatis, cui nomen Cbaerbeio erat, ſe ſubmittente et dedi- 
tionem faciente. Quem clementer excepit Selimus, multis 
muneribus honorans; pollicitus inſuper, ſe ubi Alcairum 
et Aigyptum in poteſtatem redegiſſet, ipſum ibi Regem 
conſtituturum : that is, in the year 1516, ſultan Seltm 
rook Chalep, formerly Epiphania, without ſtriking 
a blow, the governor of the city, whoſe name was 
Chaerbeio, immediately ſurrendering it. Selim 
ſhewed him great civility, conferred many particular 
favours on him, and even promiſed, that, on his con- 
quering Alcair and Egypt, he would make him king 
of thoſe countries. 


Tris city is . celebrated for being the birth- 


place of Tzevi, a poulterer's ſon, who, in the laſt 
century, pretended to be the true meſſiah ; his ad- 
ventures may be ſeen at large in Baſnage's Hiſtory of 
the Jeus. This city has, on its eaſt fide, the valley 
of ſalt and the wilderneſs, on the weſt Alexandretta, 
on the north Toukat, and on the ſouth Damaſcus. 


It lies on a ſmall river called Singa, formed by the 


Bira, 
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Bira, an arm of the Eupbrates; its water is excellent, 
and turns ſixteen corn mills, which ſtand within a 
{mall diſtance of the city. | 
ALoNG its banks are a great number of gardens 
into which water is conveyed, by means of wheels 
worked by the river itſelf, which is much more con- 
venient than the method in Egypt. This river, 
tho' ſmall, abounds with ſeveral kinds of fiſh, and 
at laſt loſes itſelf in a moraſs, near a place called Ha- 
der, ſeven hours from Aleppo. If the winter has 
not been rainy, or if the ſummer proves dry, this 


river is very low, and, in the year 1668, it was en- 
tirely dried up. 


W1rTHiw the city of Aleppo are four eminencies or 
hills; on the firſt Rands the caſtle ; the ſecond near 
the priſon-gate is covered with houſes ; the third 
called Antabi, is alſo inhabited, and the fourth, Ge- 
bieli, lies on the Damaſcus ſide. | 

Rovnp the city, properly ſo called, are ten ſub- 
urbs, moſtly inhabited by Chriſtians; ſo that the 
whole circuit of Aleppo is computed at three hours. 
t is ſurrounded by a ſtrong wall of hewn ſtone, de- 
corated with ſquare towers, at the diſtance of 150 
paces, but the Turks taking little care to repair theſe 
works, moſt parts are in a ruinous condition. 

THe gates of Aleppo are ten in number, one is 
mured up, the other nine are, Bab Antackie, or An- 
tioch Gate, Bab Kannaſſarin, or priſon Gate, Bab 
el Makam, or Damaſcus Gate, Bab Neyrab, or 
Neyrab Gate, Bab el Hamar, or Red Gate, Bab el 
Hedid, or Iron Gate, Bab Naſſer, or Conquering 
Gate, otherwiſe called St. George's Gate, Bab el 
Farragh, and Bab Genin, or Garden Gate. The 
keys of all theſe gates are kept by the aga of the jana- 
faries, who opens and ſhuts them at certain ſtated 

ours. | | 

Taz chief ſtrength of this City does not conſiſt fo 
much in the fortifications, as in the multitude of its 

| : inhabitants ; 


of his impudent parſimony. The janiſaries in gat- 
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inhabitants; yet the caſtle merits the attention of the 


curious traveller. It ſtands on the middle of the city on 


an eminence, rendered ſteep by labour, and was lined 
with free ſtone, the remains of which are ſtill viſible, 
IT is about half a quarter of an hour in circuit. 
The walls, according to the Turkiſh taſte, are built 
of free ſtone, and very ſtrong; the eminence is ſur- 
rounded by a deep moat, which is ſometimes full of 
water, and ſometimes dry. x 
TE entrance to the caſtle is very grand, over a 
bridge of eight arches with three gates: in the caſtle 
are about 250 houſes, in which are uſually 1200 in- 
habitants, and the garriſon conſiſts of 350, janiſaries 
included. But it does not ſeem to be anſwerably 
provided with cannon, and other military ſtores. In- 


ſtead of out-works it is defended by ſeveral ſmall al 
ſquare towers, erected on the declivity of the moun- tc 
rain. . | m 


In the year 1630, ſultan Amurath ſtripped this ch 
caſtle of all its guns and ammunition, to make uſe of 


them in the ſiege of Bagdat. The commandant is Wa 
an aga, appointed by the grand ſignior, who has cal 
under him a garriſon of janiſaries, paid out of the all 
revenues of the town; but the aga receives his ſallary cap 
out of the taxes payable from the villages within the © ord 


dependence of the city. 20 

Tuts aga, though not ſubordinate to the paſcha of 
the city, is not to ſtir out of the caſtle, without leave 
obtained from him; and in his abſence the command 
devolves on his lieutenant. The aga does not imme- 
diately pay the grand ſignior any ſum of money for 
this poſt, but were he not now and then to ſend him 
ſome conſiderable preſents, he would be ſoon ſenſible 


riſon here, never take the field on any emergency, 
nor are removed to any other place; but when once 
entered in the caſtle they live and die in that ſer- 


vice. 
Tux 
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Tax city is handſome and well built, the ſtreets 
broad, and in the midſt of them a kind of canal full 
of water. The houſes are of freeze ſtone, of a conve- 
nient diſpoſition, and thoſe of the great and wealthy 
very richly furniſhed ; every houſe has alſo its terras. 
_ Unpex ground is a large reſervoir of excellent wa- 
ter, brought from Hailan, about two hours diſtant 
from the city, and ſupplies ſeveral public and private 
fountains. - It has alſo ſeveral beautiful moſques, the 
cupolas of which are. covered with lead. Two of 
theſe are particularly remarkable for ſplendor; the 
largeſt called Beairanic, built by Paſcha Bearim, go- 
vernor of this city, and that known by the name of 
Sadlie, the founder of which was a private citizen. 
Here are alſo a conſiderable number. of very large 
and convenient kanes, for the entertainment of the 
foreign merchants, and the ſafety of their goods; 
moſt of the bazars are roofed, and every kind of mer- 
chandiſe has its particular department. | 
Tux city is generally divided into ſeventy two 
wards, twenty two in the old, or what is properly 
called the city, and fifty in the ſuburbs; Theſe are 
all diſtinguiſhed by their names, and over each is a 
capon, or chief, who is anſwerable for whatever-diſ- 
orders may be committed. He is alſo ſtiled Imam 
and at the ſame time, receiver of the grand ſignior's 
revenues, payable from every houſe; and for theſe he 
accounts with the Teftardar. He is choſen by the 
ward, and has the privilege of appointing his chiek, 
or deputy capon, who receives the duties inſtead of 
his maſter. In compenſation for this trouble, they 
are both exempt from all taxes. He likewiſe ap- 
points a hareb or watchman for his ward, who, dur- 
ing the night, is to alarm the city on the appearance 
of any robberies, or unjuſt practices. 

ALL theſe wards collectively, including moſques, 
ſeraglios, kanes, coffee-houſes, bagnios, mills, bake- 


houſes, &c, make the number of 14143 houſes, all 
| V Pp whichy 
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which, except the moſques, and a few other build- 


ings, who have obtained a particular diſpenſation, 

y an annual tax according to their dimenſions. 
The agas, who collect this duty, often exerciſe ex- 
treme violences and oppreſſions, which the paſcha 


connives at, as he can the better afford to make him 


a ſubſtantial preſent. . 


- ALxPPo is computed to contain 272 moſques, of 


which 91 have minarets, 68 kanes, 64 bagnios, 
37 mills turned by mules, 2 convents of derviſes, 
8 ſchools, 3 mad-houſes, a priſon for the townſmen, 
4 ſoap houſes, 8 ſlaughter-houſes for ſheep, 6 dying 
houſes, 5 chriſtian churches, 77 bazars, or markets, 
and above 5000 houſes. 


Tux great trade carried on here, affords a ſubſiſ- 


tence to every induſtrious man, and ſome even ac- 
quire large fortunes, caravans. frequently ariving 
from different places and countries; and there 1s 
ſcarce a commodity in Europe or A/ia, which is not 
to be met with in Aleppo. The number of inhabi- 
tants cannot be determined with any certainty, tho? 
all ages included, they are generally computed at 
200,000. Among the Turks are four different 
ſects, called Hanneſi, Chafai, Malaki, and Ham- 


bali; they are in the main a good ſort of people, 


with nothing of the ſuperciliouſneſs and pride of other 
places in the Levant, where they have leſs converſa- 
tion with the franks. They are however much more 


zealous in reſpect of their religion, than even at Con- 


ſtantinaple, where franks in a turkiſh dreſs are ad- 


mitted freely into the moſques, which on no account, 


would be permitted here ; and the leaſt expreſſions 


againſt their prophet, or the leaſt intimation of any 
religious doubt is puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity. 
It is thought that many Turks here would become 
Chriſtians, were they permitted to diſcourſe or diſ- 
pute about religious matters, but this is what they 
muſt not ſo much as think of; and there is a ſtory 

ine 5 1 | current 
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current here, that a Turk of conſiderable fortune 
having read ſomething in the Alcoran which he could 
not well underſtand, and being deſirous of informa- 
tion, went to the cadi to aſk the meaning of it, to 
which the cadi anſwered, follow me, and I will ex- 
plain it to you ; and leading him into another cham- 
ber, he ſuddenly drew his ſabre and ſtruck off his 
head. Another particular which a perſon of rank 
rold me on this head was, that two Turks, playing 


at cheſs, the one pauſing a long time at a move, the 


other ſaid, do play for Abubeker's ſake ; the former 
muſing on his game, and not willing to be inter- 
rupted in his thought, dropt ſome haſty abuſive 
word on Abubeker, which the latter, being on the 


loſing ſide, reported to the cadi, and on his bare de- 


poſition the antagoniſt was ſentenced to loſe his head, 
and was accordingly executed the next day. Theſe 
relations ſufficiently ſhew the religious zeal of the 
Turks for their profeſſion ; and that if they admit the 
Chriſtian worſhip at Aleppo, it is probably on account 
of their own intereſt; for, were all the Chriſtians and 
Jews to become Turks, the Grand Signior would 
loſe one of the beſt branches of his revenue. Not 
only the Charatz, but the Alcoran itſelf enjoins that 
every one ſhould be indulged in the free exerciſe of 
his rehgion, adding at the ſame time, that the Chri- 
ſtian religion is good, and a man may obtain ſalva- 
tion by it. | 

Tux Chriſtian inhabitants, who are not leis than 
forty thouſand, and generally live in the ſuburbs, 
conſiſt of Roman Catholicks and Proteſtants from 
Europe, the Chriſtians of the country being Maro- 
nites, who follow the cuſtoms of the Romiſh church. 


Here are alſo Jacobins, or Sepions, Armenians, * 


Neſtorians, and Greeks ; though the majority of theſe 
are of the Romiſh perſuaſion. And even the Greek 
patriarch of Antioch tiles himſelf Catholic. It Ggni- 
fies indeed not much what the Chriſtians in this coun- 
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try are, they being groſly ignorant and ſtupid in reli- 
gious matters, eſpecially the Greeks, who are haughty, 
arrogant, and, at the ſame time, ſcandalouſly given to 
drunkenneſs, | 
HERE are alſo Jews of two claſſes, the one coming 
from Chriſtian Countries, wear a hat, and are under 
the protection of the French conſul, being conſidered 
as Franks. The others are natives of the country, 
and conſiſt of about 600 houſes, making in all about 
3000 ſouls ; but here, as every where elſe, they are 
extremely artful, infidious, and fraudulent. Sometimes 
they occaſion a great deal of trouble to Chriſtians, be- 
ing generally employed as exchangers and brokers to 
the men in power. 


Tus Chriſtians and Jews, who are ſubjects to 


the Grand Signior pay him a yearly tribute, called 
the Charatz, which is levied by the Aga. The 
wealthy claſs pay ten piaſtres, the middling five, and 
the poorer fort two and a half; but the women and 
children pay nothing, neither thoſe of the male ſex 
till marriageable. Beſides this, they annually pay 
two duties, called the theben and chechat, together 
with a third to every governor. The latter is indeed 
no fixed tax, but more or leſs, according to the tem- 
per of the governor. All thele inhabitants, form 76 
companies, each having its warden or chief, and when 
any money is to be raiſed for the neceſſary expences of 
the city, every warden or chief lays an aſſeſſment on 
his reſpective company. The chief manufacture of 
this city is ſilk ſtuffs. And as ſuch a multitude of 
inhabitants require very large ſupplies of proviſions, 
J have been aſſured that in the city and ſuburbs, no 
leſs than 600 ſheep are killed every day ; their fleſh 
is exquilite, the tail a mere lump of fat, and ſo long 
that it trails upon the ground. The beef is allo 
very good, but eaten only by the Franks. 

HERE is likewiſe a great variety of wild fowl, and 


extremely cheap, The oil is of two ſorts, the firſt, 
LF which 


moſt 
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which is very fine, is eaten, and the other uſed in mak- 
ing ſoap. Here is likewiſe a great variety of fruits, as 
peaches, apricots, plums, apples, pears, cherries, 
quinces, pomgranates, and ſeveral ſorts of grapes, 
white, red, blue, black, &c. among theſe laſt is 2 
kind of which the villages make the liquor, which is 
brought for ſale to the city ; but the beſt grapes are | | 
thoſe of Caiſſy, about a day's journey from the city: | | 
they are white and equally remarkable for their ſize, | 
and the excellent flavour of their juice. 11 
ö 
| 


THERE are likewiſe in Tyrkey two kinds of piſta- 
*chios, but thoſe of Aleppo are by much the beſt, and 
it is computed that every year 150 quintals are ga- 
thered of them. Here are alſo three ſorts of melons, 
but thoſe from the Euphrates are accounted the belt. 
Theſe are white, and like thoſe of Gallipoli, are eaten 
in the winter. A like variety is alſo ſeen in the oran- 
ges, lemons, citrons, dates, myrtle-berries, almonds, 1 
nuts, capers, &c, Aleppo is ſupplied with falt, from 11 
the valley of that name. The gardens abound in all | 
manner of culinary herbs and roots. It is ſupplied 
with robacco from Latichi and Antachi. This com- F 
modity is uſed exceſſively both by men and women. 1 
The gardens are decorated with a great variety of 11 
beautiful flowers, as tulips, ranunculas, double Ana- 
| mones, &c. 7 
| Tx air of Aleppo is very pure, clear, and healthy, 
and it is a common ſaying, that if any one comes to 
g Aleppo in a ſtate of health, he will not ſoon fall ſick; 
: and on the other hand, if he labours under any latent 
) illneſs, it will ſoon declare itſelf. The air however is 
1 ſomewhat too dry and hot, for perſons inclined to a 
; conſumption; and, during ſummer, the heat is 
) ſometimes ſo exceſſive, as {carce to be endured ; and 
for this reaſon the Engliſh then retire to Bilin, and 
4 moſt of the other wealthy inhabitants to the neigh» 
„ bouring mountains. 5 
1 | 23 Tux 
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Tux moſt common diſtempers at Aleppo are, the 
diarrœha, the dyſentery, the hepatic flux, hectic and 
malignant fevers, apoplexies, dropſies, inflammati- 
ons, coughs, and arthritic diſorders ; beſides theſe, 
a a peculiar diſtemper rages here, called the bile of 
Aleppo, conſiſting of a large puſtule, by the French 
termed fleron, and which ariſes on the hands, the 
face, and even ſometimes on the eyes, and always 
leaves terrible ſcars. This diſcaſe is of two ſorts, 
dry or moiſt, and laſts a full year, to the extreme diſ- 
guiſe of the part; in the mean time, no application 
1s uſed either for ripening or healing it, as fuch would 
only tend to render it more laſting and painful. The 
cauſe of this diſtemper 1s imputed to the water drank 


at Aleppo. The generality of foreigners, on their 


coming hither, are ſeized with a violent fever, ac- 
companied with a head-ach; but this is generally 
over in 24 hours. None of theſe diſtempers proceed 


from the air, which is allowed to be exceeding pure 
and healthy; but to the irregular manner of living, 


and the too freely eating of fruits. 


Tux government of this city is lodged in the fol- 


lowing perſons. A paſcha who is a viſier of three 
horſe tails ; the cadi, who is judge both in civil and 
criminal caſes z the mufti or expoſitor of the law and 
high prieſt; a capon of the cherifs, or the chief of 
thoſe who wear green turbans; an aga of the janiſa- 
Ties, and an aga of the ſpahis; a tefterdar, an aga, 
of naval affairs; an aga koul, or a commandant 
of the janifaries, who guard the gates; a chakbain- 


der, or judge of the merchants, and laſtly a ſoubaſci. 


THe paſcha, who is one of the ſeven viſirs of the 
empire, has the ſupreme command here. His pot is 
gratuitouſly conferred on him by the grand Signior, 
though he, in ſome meaſure, pays for it in the coſtly 
Preſents he ſends him. This government is of ſuch 
extent as to contain above 1200 villages; though 


ſome of them are forſaken and in ruins, With _ 
| | | ig 
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ral of theſe he agrees on a modus for their contribu- 
tions; but the payments of the reſt are farmed by the 
tefterdar or treaſurer, and others belong. to particular 
lords, who bear the title of timer ſpaheſii. 

THe poſt of paſcha is only annual, but the time is 
generally prolonged. Its yearly revenues cannot be 
determined with any certainty ; for thoſe of the city 
conſiſt in impoſts, and pecuniary levies on the peo- 
ple, which are greater or ſmaller, according to the 
occaſional expences. The city and villages furniſh 
him with bread, fleſh, butter, barley, and other 

| Proviſions. He has alſo a ſmall duty upon every 
thing which pays toll to the Grand Signior. 

THe cadi or civil and criminal judge depends on 
the great Cadi Eſcar, or Mufti of Conſtantinople. His 
falary is five hundred aſpers a day, and in the abſence 
of the paſcha, he is the firſt perſon in authority. He 
reſides and holds his court in the mahakame, or 
great council houſe. He who gains his cauſe pays 
him a fee proportioned to the importance of the con- 
teſt. Subordinate to him are four other judges called 
naigits, who are appointed by him, and live in four 
different corners of the city. Every evening they 
make a report to him of the proceſſes heard that day, 
and theſe are then entered in a day-book by clerks, 
who diſcharge their Office with the moſt punctual 
exactneſs. The cadi's ſentences are without appeal, 
though from the naigets, a cauſe may be removed to. 
the cadi's court. This cadi alſo appoints inferior 
naigets in the places within the juriſdiction of Aleppo. 
If he does not directly pay for his employment, he 
ſends preſents to the principal courtiers at Conſtanti- 
nople, as otherwiſe he would be ſoon ſuperſeded: 
The adminiſtration of juſtice in Turkey is very. ſhort. 
and decifive, and were it not for the corruption of 

the judges, and the facility of ſuborgiing falſe Wit-- 
neſſes, it would afford an example to other nations. 
| 3 4335 TRE 
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Tux mufti is the third perſon, and generally con- 
ſulted in both civil and criminal cauſes of importance, 


and his opinion is laid before the cadi, who there- 


upon paſſes a definitive ſentence, which is executed by 


order of the paſcha. The mufti has a fee for his opi- 
nion; and as he depends on the mufti of Conſtanti- 


nople, he never fails of ſending him preſents. 

Trex capon of the cheriffs, or the chief of thoſe 
who wear green turbans, by virtue of their being 
deſcendants from Mahomet, or being born while 
their mother was on a pilgramage to Mecca, is 
the judge of the cheriffs, and can puniſh them ac- 
cording to the nature of their offences. This is ra- 
ther a poſt of honour than profit; he depends on the 
great capon of the cheriffs ar Conſtantinople, 

Tuk aga of the janiſaries is commandant of thoſe 


within the city, and puniſhes at pleaſure, any miſbe- 


haviour they are guilty of ; but as the revenue of 
his poſt is not very conſiderable, his conſtituent is ſo 
reaſonableas to expect no great returns for it. He is 


otherwiſe ſtiled ſardar, and the poſt was formerly 


much more conſiderable, when this claſs of ſoldiery 
had greater power than they have at preſent. This 
ſardar is alſo aga of the kaulouk, or the janiſaries on 
actual duty, and as ſuch carry a ſtaff; of theſe ther 
are 120, and the aga ſells their places to the be 


bidder. . Theſe keep guard at the doors of the great, 


are in the ſervice of the conſuls, ſtand at the city 
gates, at the toll, exciſe places, keys, &c. and the 
aga muſt tranſmit an account of their proceedings to 
the chief aga at Conſtantinople, or farm the fees of 
him. He is likewiſe entitled to a ſmall duty on all 
fruits, garden ſtuff, grain, pulſe, &c. brought into 
Aleppo. | 

THz aga of the ſpahis, or commander of the caval- 
ry, holds his poſt from the great aga of the ſpahis at 
Conſtantinople. This poſt 1s not very lucrative, his 
falary from the grand Signior, being all he receives 


yet 
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yet in time of war he muſt always hold his men ready 
to march on the firſt notice. | 

Tn teftardi or attorney general is at the ſame 
time mohaſſel, or receiver, and fills ſeveral employ- 


ments, which uſed to be diſcharged ſeparately. He 


is caratfi, or receiver of the annual duty payable by 
Chriſtians and Jews. Alſo avaratzi, or receiver of 
the tax on houſes. He 1s receiver of the cuſtoms, 


and appoints an aga at the ſcala, or harbour of Alex- 


andreita, or Scanderoon. He is allo receiver of the 
villages belonging to the Grand Signior; and laſtly, 
he is agallez, or ſuperviſor of the ſalt duty. This 
officer receives or farms his poſt from the great tef- 
tardar, or high treaſurer, on whom he is abſolutely 
dependent, and pays 800 purſes for the purchaſe. 
Beſides which, there is a fee of 14 purſes to the paſ- 
cha, or cadi of Aleppo, for being inveſted. 

Tk ſobaſci may be accounted the ſheriff of the 
city, he is appointed by the paſcha, to whom, every 
three months, he pays 1200 piaſtres. He is entitled 


to ten per cent. on all the paſcha's extortions and op- 


preſſions, in which he is the inſtrument; he alſo re- 
ceives the taxes on proſtitutes, drinking-houſes, and 
marriages; and all incidental perquiſites not exceed- 
ing 100 piaſtres. He has under him a great many 
people who are like the ſbirris in Laß, going the 
rounds in the night, and ſometimes even diſguiſing 
themſelves, the better to ſurpriſe nocturnal rioters 
and gallants, which happen in his way very frequently, 
and he is ſure to have them thoroughly ſqueezed be- 
fore he parts with them. The chak-bander is the 
Judge for the merchants, determining all commercial 
differences. As this office is accounted very profita- 
ble, he does not receive it without a proportionate 


_ gratuity 3 an appeal however lies from him to the 


cadi, who either reverſes or confirms the degree : 
laſtly, there are ſome directors cf moſques, who 
yery often embezzle a conſiderable portion of the 
2 money, 
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money, or revenues left by the founders, not enter- 


| taining near the number, which the proper ſervice of 


thoſe places of worſhip require. 


ExcLvsve of the inhabitants of Aleppo, properly 


ſo called, there are alſo companies of foreign nations. 
The French have ſeveral houſes, and a great number 
of Jews from Italy are ſettled here, under the pro- 
tection of the French conſul. However detrimental 
this may ſeem to the French nation, it has this advan- 
tage, that they thus contribute towards the charges 
of the conſulfhip. 

Tux French conſul at Aleppo is the next in the 
Levant to him at Cairo, and has a falary of about ten 
thouſand livres, beſides the nomination of a vice con- 
ſul at Scanderoon. On the failure of a French mer- 
Chant the inhabitants of Aleppo, by. expreſs order of 
the king of France, are preferred before any other 
creditors living in Fraxce, or elſewhere; which, how- 


ever the merchants in France may be fufferers, tends 


greatly to ſtrengthen the credit of thoſe who are ſet- 
tled here. | 

Tux Engliſh are much more numerous; and 
their trade is ſo much the more extenſive. Moſt of 
the Engliſh here are of good families, ſo that it is a 
common fſaying among them, that the Turky mer- 
chants fend their clerks to Confantinople, their foot- 
men to Smyrna, and their children to Aleppo. The 
conſul of the Engliſh nation, whoſe merchants, 
while we were there, conſiſted of twenty houſes, be- 
ſides temporary traders, has a ſalary of 4000 l. but 
muſt not carry on any trade. The Engliſh have a 
ſecretary and chaplain, with a chious, who takes 
care of the letters which arrive, or are ſent away. 


The conſul in his viſits of ceremony is attended by 


thoſe officers, and often, out of complaiſance, by 

the gentlemen of the nation. | 
ThE Engliſh pay the conſulate only once, accord- 
ing to the cargo imported or exported, but —_ 
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ſulate is charged on that of the greateſt value ; that 
is, if the impoſt amounts to twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling, and its export amounts to thity thouſand, it 
is from the laſt that they deduct the two per cent. 

WN any Venetian veſſels are configned to 
Aleppo, on their approaching A{exandretta, they hoift 
French colours. Some Venetians however fail with 
a French commiſſion, and under French colours, 
but in ſuch caſes the veſſel has two captains ; the 
ſhip's captain, who is a Venetian, and a Lay captain 
who is a French man. 

Taz Engliſh frequently divert themſelves with 
hunting, which is every where free. They have 
their hounds and falcons, which are trained up to the 
ſport. We once took this diverſion with them on a 
= delightful plain; and after the ſport, theſe 
gentlemen entertained us in an elegant manner, near 
a beautiful fountain called Ain el Spera. 

Azour three or four hours from Aleppo is the val- 
ley of ſalt, near which is a ſalt ſpring, whoſe waters 
running over the plain, leave, when dried by the 
ſun, a great quantity of excellent ſalt. This ſalt is 
thrown together in heaps, and left to dry, in the 
gabboul, or ſalt houſe. 

Tux country round Aleppo is fertile, but at near 
an hour's diſtance we ſaw a great many places, not 
at all cultivated, being rocky, or full of ſtones; 
though at ſome Giſtance further are very fruitful vals | 
leys of corn; but moſt of them open, and without 
any trees. Near the city are three remarkable 
ſprings, being the ſources of conſiderable rivulets. 
The firſt is on the ſide of Remouſſe, or the Green Hill, 
in the way to Latichi, or Laodicea. The ſecond near 
Heilan, is larger, and diltinguiſhed by the name of 
Ain-el-tel, or mountain ſpring, but the F ranks call it 
the F/ ſpring, on account of the plenty of fiſh in it's 
rivulet, which however are not to be caught. The 


third lies about three hours from the city, towards 
| the 
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the vale of ſalt, and is called 4in-ballouca. The water 
from the two firſt diſcharges itſelf into the river 
Zinga, having a beautiful meadow berwixt them; 
but the water of the third loſes itſelf in the plain. 
Tux peaſants here give themſelves leſs trouble 
about their grounds, than ours; they indeed plough 
before ſowing, and harrow it once over for covering 
the ſeed, bur as to manuring, or weeding, they take 
no care about either. When their corn is houſed, 
inſtead of threſhing it, they have a wheel ſhod with 
iron, the axis of which is a pot fixed in the ground. 
Theſe wheels are turned with oxen, and when they 
think the ſheaves are well preſſed, they lift them up, 
and ſhake out the corn, and throw the ſtraw on the 
other ſide. The corn is afterwards winnowed from 
the chaff. The ground is left to reſt a year before 
the next ſowing, and the rains, which laſt, with very 
ſmall intervals, from the beginning of winter to the 
month of April, ſupply the ground with ſufficient 
moiſture z; but in ſummer it never rains. The ſow- 
Ing ſeaſon begins towards the cloſe of October, and 
laſts all November. 

BEs1Des the gardens along the river near the city, 


the eminencies are covered with vineyards, each hav- 


ing its ſquare tower for guards; but they beſtow very 
little care on them, which are much ſooner out of 
heart than in France; few being ſeen here above thirty 
or forty years ſtanding, whereas in France they bear 
above 100 years, which certainly muſt be attributed 
to the difference of cultivation. | 
Frv1T trees are left to grow ſpontaneouſly, yet 
produce even to exuberance; and the peaſants 
bring the fruits for ſale to the markets, for which, at 
a certain place called Arkaula, they firſt pay a tax to 
an officer who farms it of the city aga. This tax is 


applied to the maintenance of the city and garriſon of 
Kars, lying on the frontiers of Perſia. The vintage 
laſts from the fifteenth of Septembet to the ſame "” 
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of November. The grapes are ſold by weight, the 


firſt for three or four piaſtres per quintal, the ſecond 


for four or four and a half, and the laſt from five to 
ſix. Each camel's load of grapes pays one third of 
a piaſtre duty. 

Or theſe grapes the Chriſtians and Jews make wine 
in their own houles, the grapes being thrown into 
large tubs called maſters, which hold five or ſix 
ſacks of grapes, where they are bruiſed, and the 
huſks thrown away; what is preſſed out is poured 
into large vats, where it is briſkly ſtirred about with 
a kind of maſhing oars, for thirty days, till the li- 
quor begins to ferment, and left till the fermentation 
abates; when it appears to ſubſide and grow clear, it 
is poured off into other veſſels, through a thick and 
cloſe ſtrainer, and then tunned and kept to a proper 
age. The wine is far from being unpalatable, but 
mult be diluted with water, otherwiſe it is dangerous 
and affects the nerves. 8 | 

ALL the neighbouring country abounds in cattle, 
but the ſeller, before he can diſpoſe of any, muſt 
procure a note from an officer ; nor 1s this to be had 
without a fee. 1 8 

Tax country alſo affords plenty of wood and fuel, 
and large quantities of charcoal are made in the 
neighbourhood z but the timber for building, called 
here Merak, is brought from a foreſt four or five 
miles diſtant. The neighbouring mountains ſupply 
Aleppo with ſtone for buildings and monuments 
They generally uſe a yellowiſh kind of mortar, made 
within the city, and being mixed with aſhes from the 
bagnios, and hemp,. hackelled very fine, forms a 
ſtrong and laſting cement. 12 - 

DuxinG our ſtay at Aleppo, the Engliſh chaplain 
favoured us with his company to take a walk without 
the town, We paſſed through the priſon gate, on 
which we obſerved ſeveral very ancient Arabic cha- 
racters, generally called caphi, from a city near the 


Euphrates,where the Alcoran is ſaid to be written in 


ſuch 
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ſuch characters, though few Turks at Aleppo were 
able to read them. A little to the left of this gate, 
the city walls become conſiderably higher, being 
built on a rock; and at a ſmall diſtance from hence 
we came to ſeveral quarries, which furniſh ſtones for 
the city buildings. Here we ſaw ſeveral caves, the 
dwellings of the Beduins, and other Arabians. Theſe 
people who are numerous in Aleppo, live in all the 
poverty and wretchedneſs that can be imagined. 
Their women are cloathed nearly in the ſame man- 
ner as the men, wearing a kind of mantle on their 
bodies, and a black turban round their heads. So 


that it would be hard to diſtinguiſn the ſex, were it 


not for the women's lips which are painted black. 
Nor far from the quarries are the Turkiſh ſepul- 
chres; thoſe of the men have a turban on them, in 
order to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe of the women. 
Among others, there is a very ancient ſepulchre, which 
ſtill exhibits many remains of grandeur, and an in- 
ſcription neither Arabick, nor Turkiſh, We were 
indeed told, that it was a monument of ſome emi- 
nent mameluka, and that they uſed ſuch characters ; 
but what appeared ſtrange was, that, on throwing a 
ſtone againſt it, it rung like a bell, We afterwards 
came to ſome other ſepulchres of the ſame ſtone, and 
inſcribed with the ſame Circaſſian characters. 


Wr next obſerved a large building formerly called 


Paradiſe, and which was originally a kind of academy 
for the Turkiſh youth, but at preſent is going to ruin. 
The piazza round it is decorated with marble pillars 
in the Turkiſh taſte, and near it is a moſque, of great 
fanctity among the Turks, on account of a ſtone 
kept in it, thought by theſe people to have ſerved 
Abraham as a pillow. We were even ſhewed a place 
where he himſelf uſed to milk cows, and another 
whence he miraculouſly cauſed water to ſpring out of 
the ground. : © 
Ar our return into the city, we went into a mad 


houſe which conſiſted Chiefly of one large ward, 
x where 
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where we had the melancholy ſight of ſeveral pati- 
ents who were confined in little cells all round the 
ward; but in the middle of it was a large reſervoir 
of water to cool the place. 

WE: alſo viſited a convent of derviſes without the city, 
and which commands a moſt beautiful proſpect. Our 
chief deſign was, to ſee the dances and gyrations of 
theſe derviſes, which among them is a religious cere- 
mony. The number of regulars was about twenty 
five, or thirty; we went through ſeveral rooms, all 
kept perfectly neat. Even the kitchen made no 
diſagreeable appearance. In this convent is a ſpaci- 
ous area, with a reſervoir, planted all round with 
cyprus trees. The moſque belonging to it is very 
beautiful. It has a large garden, with a vaſt variety 
of fruit trees, and better laid out than moſt in this 
country. LE, 

ITnuxs regulars ſubſiſt on lands and other revenues 
bequeathed to them, by the benevolence of the living. 
They are much more exact than the other Turks in 
the obſervance of their times of prayer. What they 
leave after their meals is always diſtributed among 
the poor. They receive ſtrangers with great chear- 
fulneſs and liberality, entertaining them for three 
days. Several of them follow handicraft trades, are 
married, and allowed to ſpend fome nights at the 
houſes of their wives. They are under no-vow, and 
are at liberty to relinquiſh the order when they pleaſe ; 
but, in ſo doing, they draw on themſelves univerſal 
contempt : All they promiſe at their initiation is, only 
to lead a better life. In this, like all religious claſſes, 
there are many hypocrites; but it muſt be owned'that 
ſome live in a very exemplary manner. They wear a 
very high cap, and their ſuperiors are diſtinguiſhed 
by a piece of muſlin folded round it. Fas. 

Turin chief convent is at Cogna, which is the re- 
ſidence of their ſovereign pontif, who appoints the 
ſuperiors of all the other convents, as at Pera, Stam- 
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boul, Peouſa, Damaſcus, &c. and I was told that there 


were in the whole Turkiſh empire above fifty con- 


vents of ſuch recluſes. They were alſo deſirous of 
ſettling in Pera, but the government would not 
rmit it, though formerly they had à convent at 
auris. They however rove about that country, and 
even Indaſtan, and are every where highly reſpected, 
have free acceſs to the great, and often ſeat themſelves 
without ceremony at their tables; whence ſome 


Franks have taken occaſion to diſguiſe themſelves 
like Derviſes, and travel all over the eaſt; and I my- 


ſelf, at Conſtantinople, met with a Venetian gentle- 


man called Lupazuolo, who, in this, habit, had been 


admitted into Mecca. | 
Txrxst Derviſes, as is reported of other eccleſi- 


aſticks, are often employed as ſpies, and ſent by the 
grand viſic to ſeveral places, for which reaſon, when 
a Derviſe arrives and ſeats himſelf at a great man's 


table, the company are very cautious of their words. 


One of theſe Derviſes came into a French merchant's 


houſe with a freedom common to them; he was re- 


ceived. with great politeneſs, eating and drinking at 
pleaſure; but in the mean time very ſparing of his 
ſpeech. The Frenchmen and their company were 


very merry; and, little dreaming that a Derviſe was 


acqua inted with cheir la e, ſpoke very freely of 
the Turks, and their religion: The Derviſe having 
made a hearty repaſt, took leave of his hoſt, in very 
plain French, ſaying, Sir, you ſeem to be a man of 


a generous ſpirit, and therefore you ſhall be no ſuf- 


ferer by me; but take my advice, and the next viſit 
a Derviſe pays you, do not ſo much as mention the 
name of a Turk. 

Axor RRR of this order coming to a French mer- 
chant, and ſhewing him half a French crown, aſked 
him at the fame time, if he had no orders to pay him 
a ſum of money, on which, the merchant, viewing 


the Ness. ſaid, yeh, if it N tallied with the 
othes 
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other which he had in his poſſeſſion z and being found 
ſo upon trial, he paid him gooo piaſtres, purſuant 
to an order he had lately received from one of his 
correſpondents : a ſufficient proof, that all the Der- 
viſes are not ſo poor as they pretend to be. | 
_ THt1r religious ſervice was begun by the ſupe- 
riors reading in the Alcoran. This was followed by 


a ſermon, which laſted half an hour. - After which 


he deſcended from his pulpit, ſupported by another 
Dervis, and placed himſelf on a carpet, at which 
the muſic began. The Derviſes' then laying aſide 
their mantles, after once ſtalking round the place in 
a ſolemn manner, and dancing a while, the begun 
their gyrations, which four of them performed in 
this manner: The firſt had both his arms extended; 
the ſecond held them on his breaſt ; the hands of the 
third were placed under a white garment, which they 
uſe on thoſe occaſions; and the fourth, with one of 


his arms extended, the other hanging down. In this 


manner they turned themſelves with ſuch velocity, 
that their faces could hardly be diſtinguiſned. When 
the ſervice was over, among other things, we took 
the liberty to aſk the ſuperior concerning the origin 
and reaſon of theſe rites ; who anſwered, that every. 
part of this ceremony had it's ſignificatio . 
Ox of our company was like to have been uſed, 
very ill by an idiot, who, from a religious fury, was 
ruſhing on him, had not a Derviſe interpoſed. Theſe 
idiots are highly revered all over Turky, and in their 
rage are extremely miſchievous, and ſometimes ta 
Turks as well as Chriſtians. wt Free ; 
Wren we were taking our leave, the ſuperior in- 
vited us into his apartment, and here one of my fel- 
low-travellers revived the queſtion concerning the 
gyrations; he now told us, that the firſt founder of 
their order was Mehlachin, the ſon of a powerful 
monarch ; but renouncing all ambition and temporal 
concerns, turned himſelf round in that'manner, with= 
: Ok ih ; A a out 
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out any ſuſtenance for fifteen days ſucceſſively ; and 
that, as he was prompted to this by divine inſpiration, 
fo the power, which firſt inſpired, enabled him to 
ſupport it. His chief companion was one Haſtni, 
who played upon the flute while the other whirled 
himſelf round. 
TuIs order, though i in its infancy very mean and 
deſtitute, has, by degrees, roſe to great wealth and 
dignity, eſpecially ſince it was countenanced by the 
emperor Oſman. 

DvuzinG a walk I once took with a Turk, who was 
a very honeſt and ſenſible man, and poſſeſſed of a 
good library, our diſcourſe inſenſibly turned on reli- 
gion: among other things, he went ſo far as to aſk 
me, why we did not believe in Mahomet as well as 
Jeſus Chriſt, ſince the latter came in the quality of a 
4 after all the others, whom we granted to be 

ivinely inſpired: adding, that the Scripture itſelf 
ſpeaks of the coming of Mahomet after Chriſt : 
and, to prove it, quoted the following paſſages, 


5 Deuteronomy xxxiii. 2. Pſal. I. 2. Iſaiah xxi. 7. St. 


John xvi. 7. which queſtions I anſwered with all the 
Plainneſs in my power, He was for perſuading me 
further, that we were not poſſeſſed of the real Goſpel, 
the Jews having thrown it into the ſea; and, that 
what we call the Four Evangeliſts, was no more than 
a a mixture of truth and falſhood digeſted in that man- 
ner, from the memory and invention of fome artful 
perſon. And this he affirmed to have read in Pha- 
teuch el Bahneze, an Arabic author. 

He aſſured me, that it was the univerſal belief of 
the Turks, that Chriſt was born of the Virgin Mary, 
without a father; was the breath, or ſpirit of God; 
bur, that he was not crucified, as we believe, an- 
other having ſuffered for him; and that the e in 
this had grofsly impoſed upon us. 

Hx added; that it was his firm belief, that in para- 
diſc he ſhould have moſt perfect enjoy ment of his 


905 | wife; 
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wife ; and that, beſides being incancievably more 


beautiful than here on earth, ſhe ſhould continually, 
like all the reſt of the women, remain a virgin. But 


this is not believed by all the Turks; for a merchant at 
Cairo aſſured me, that ſuch ideas were too groſs, and 


that the enjoyment of the women in paradiſe was only 
ſpiritual z adding, that the true Turks, by no means, 
believed that women were to be excluded paradiſe : 
and when I objected, that I had read the contrary, he 
anſwered, that the book containing any ſuch doctrine, 
deſerved to be burnt. He owned, that no women 
were to be admitted into the moſques, except a few 
advanced in years; yet that did not proceed from 
any contempt of them but becauſe they could pray 
at home. 

O my aſking him the reaſon of the Turks waſh- 
ing themſelves before their devotions, he. anſwered, 
that they by no means. believe that water can waſh 
away ſins, but, that it was done out of decency and 


propriety; as that after touching proſtitutes and other 


polluted things, by waſhing themſelves, and ſuppli- 
cating forgiveneſs, they might hope, and even be al- 
ſured, that their fins ſhould be remitted. 

Hzrz our converſation ended, by a meſſage ſent 
me, concerning the execution of a Janizary, who 
ſome months ago had, in a fit of drunkenneſs, killed 


an Armenian, ſervant to an Engliſh merchant. 


In the mean time, the conſul was not — 
pleaſed with the too great heat of ſome Engliſh gen- 


tlemen, who had indiſcreetly promiſed a thouſand ſe- 


quins to the judges, and other officers of juſtice, to 
haſten the execution of the janizary, which was de- 
layed on account of waiting for ſome relations of the 
criminal, as, according to the laws of this country, 


the relations muſt alſo appear before the judge, to re- 


quire his blood as a diſgrace to the family, All this 
was done at the expence of the Engliſh ; and the re- 
cc having accordingly appeared and made their 

| Aa 2 demand, 
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demand, the cadi immediately ordered the execution. 
And I was allured, on this occaſion, that when the 
friends of the party condemned have ſo done, it is 
beyond the power of the Grand Signior himſelf to 


grant. a pardon ; but if the neareſt relations can be 


bought off, all the ſollicitations of others are of 
no effect : and thus ſometimes a delinquent eſcapes 
the puniſnments he deſerved. 

Tix janizary being brought out before the caſtle, 

was ſtrangled ; but inſtead of a bowſtring, which is 
the uſual method, this execution was done with the 
hand ; neither was he, according to cuſtom, expoſed 
three days for an example, being carried off before 
the evening, by virtue of a peculiar privilege, belong- 
ing to the janizaries. This affair coſt the Engliſh 
ſome thouſands of piaſtres: however, it will ſerve 
to ſtrike a terror into the raſh and paſſionate, till 
time wears it out of remembrance. L. 
From this execution we went to ſee the houſe of 
Rached Paſcha, formerly governor of Aleppo, and af- 
terwards of Cairo, when the Beys depoſed him, and 
put him under confinement. | . 

Ir is impoſſible to deſcribe the beauty and ſplendor 
of every part of this ſtructure; though they only 
ſerve to diſplay the profuſion ſupplied by oppreſſion. 
This Paſcha has acted a very extraordinary part in 
in life: from being a ſhoe-maker's ſon, he gradually 
roſe to the poſt of chief director of the cuſtoms of 
Conſtantinople, and was at length nominated Paſcha 
of Aleppo, the Grand Signior having, a little before, 
heſtowed his ſiſter on him in marriage. 

- 'Taxy tell here a pleaſant ſtory of him; that when 
he was Paſcha of Aleppo, the ſuperior of the convent 
of Derviſes very gravely remonſtrated to him the 
enormity of his exactions. Upon which the Paſcha 
ordered his ſabre to be brought him, and' gave it in- 
to the hands of the Derviſe, aſking him gravely, 
what he thought it worth. The Derviſe, terrified at 


4 


the 
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the naked ſabre, remained ſilent; at which the Paſcha 


| ſaid, this is a preſent from the Grand Signior, and 


colt me 100,000 piaſtres; but now I am to take 
the field, the charges of which are great, and I have 
very little money, howam I to raiſe it ? as the Grand 
Signior allows me nothing, muſt not ſome means o 

other be found for this ſupply ? - 


CH AP. XXII. 


Account of the churches, and the religious rites of 
_ the ſeveral ſects of Chriſtians at Aleppo; with 


other particulars. 


ſuburbs without the walls. It is richly fur- 
iſhed with filver lamps; but the altars, of which 
there are three, for celebrating maſs, are inſulated, 
like thoſe of the Greeks. That in the middle, at 
which the biſhop officiates, is ſupported by beautiful 
columns, and curiouſly inlaid with filver. The other 
two, which are neither ſo large nor ſplendid, ſerve 
for private eccleſiaſtics. . 
BEFORE the biſhop made his appearance, ſeveral 
of the deacons read ſome portions of the Scripture z 
then the biſhop, approaching the altar, took up the 
Bible, a huge folio, covered with ſilver, on which 
were engraven the ſeveral parts of our Saviour's paſ- 
ſion, and having devoutly kiſſed it, proceeded to 
read ſome verſes; then prayers were ſaid, or rather 
ſung, accompanied with the ringing of little bells: 
In the mean time two deacons held over the biſhop's 
head a fort of muſical inſtrument, with very ſmall 


T HE church of the Syrians is in one of the 
n 


bells fixed to it, which they now and then rung. Afﬀ- 


ter bleſſing the incenſe, which was held by a third 
deacon, he lifted up a piece of linen laid on the cha- 
1 | 3 
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lice, and on which was embroidered the Holy G hoſt 
in the ſhape of a dove : this was followed by ſinging 
the Creed ; then they all joined hands, as a ſign of 
reconciliation and amity. | | 
Taz biſhop having waſhed his hands, prepared 
the bread for conſecration ; but previous to this im- 
portant ceremony, he turned himſelf to the people, 
aſking forgiveneſs of every one preſent, and particu- 
larly thoſe whom he might have offended. The con- 
ſecrated bread was of an oblong form; and having 


made the ſign of the croſs over it, and laying it in a 


golden plate, he lifted it up to the view of the peo- 
ples but inſtead of throwing. themſelves on their 

nees, they only took off their turbans, and ſtruck 
themſelves ſeveral times on the breaſt, amidſt the 
continual ringing of bells. The ſame was repeated 
at the elevation of the chalice. Then the biſhop pro- 
nounced the benediction: and thus concluded the 
maſs, which had continued about an hour. All the 


men, one by one, paſſed by the altar; and near an 


old painting of the Virgin Mary with the infant Jeſus, 
kifled the wall, and rubbed their faces and hands 
againſt it. Theſe were followed by the women, who 
obſerved the ſame ceremonies. They have a parti- 
cular place aſſigned them, behind a wooden lattice, 
through which they have a view of the altar. 
Ax our going out of the church we obſerved, to 
the right, a ſmall chamber, with a font in it. Their 
baptiſmal ceremony conſiſts in immerſion, and after- 
wargs anointing. 

ArrkEn ſervice, we waited on the biſhop, who, 
according to cuſtom among people of faſhion, enter- 
tained us with ſweetmeats, bread, brandy and coffee. 
As he ſeemed to be of a communicative diſpoſition, 
we took the liberty of aſking. him ſeveral queſtions 
concerning the belief, ceremonies, and religious ſtate 
of his church, And from his anſwers I obtained à 


knowledge of the following particulars ; | 
| THz 
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THE Syrians, who, like the Roman Catholicks, 
dilute the wine for the maſs, and herein differ from 
the Armenians, believe tranſubſtantiation. They ex- 


preſs a great veneration for the Bleſſed Virgin, term- 


ing her the mother of God. They do not, indeed, 
worſhip ſaints ; but firmly believe, that their i inter- 


ceſſion may be of great benefit to Chriſtians. 


As I had heard, that they acknowledged but one 
nature in Chriſt, and did not admit of the council of 
Chalcedon ; I intimated theſe things to the biſhop, 
who ſaid, that this was only a diſpute about words; 
that they firmly believed Jeſus Chriſt to be God and 
man; but that they did not make uſe of the two di- 
ſtinct terms, leſt they might raiſe an idea in vulgar 
minds of two perſons in our Saviour. Thus they 
follow the doctrine of Dioſceros, bilhop of Alexandria, 
and of Barſemon, biſhop of Corinth, who were in 
this Eutycheans, Theſe two eccleſiaſtics are men- 
tioned in their maſs, and placed among their princi- 
pal ſaints. 

As to the preſent ſtate of their church, they have 
a patriarch who reſides at Malda, or Dierbek, a very 
beautiful city, chiefly of free-ſtone, the walls of 
which are ſaid to have been built by a Frenchman, 


who alſo erected the walls of Avignon; accordingly 
both are ſimilar, have feventy-two towers of the ſame 


form, and at the ſame diſtance; and thus he diſ⸗- 

charged his vow of building two ſimilar fortifica- 

tions, one in the eaſt, and the other i in the welt. 
Nor far from this city, they have a large church 


dedicated to St. James, and from which they are faid 
to have acquired the appellation of Jacobins. They. 


have among them above thirty biſhops, and particu- 
lar cathedrals at moſt of the noted Places, as Da- 


maſcus, Tripoli, &c. 


AFTER this viſit, we returned into the city through 


Bab el Naſſir, or St. George's Gate, near which is a 


Tyrkiſh * place, where Eliſha is ſaid to 
Aa4 have 
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A few paras procured us ad- 
mittance; but all we ſaw, were ſeveral lamps burning. 
In the wall under the gate is a marble ſtone, with three 
holes in it, pretended to be impreſſions made by the 


of 


prophet; and over the ſtone is another, with this mu- 
tilated inſcription, 


APTEMIAI KAAICTH. 


Scom after, I went with the Engliſh chaplain to 
ſee maſs celebrated by the Greeks. 
contains nothing extraordinary, and very much re- 
ſembles that of the Syrians, having three inſulated al- 
tars, and one more ſplendid than the other, at which 
only the patriarch officiates. 

Wr indeed ſaw here ſeme odd kinds 
on one ſide was a head reſembling the Virgin Mary, 
and on the other, a portrait of our Saviour. The 
ſubject of another was the council of Nice, with Con- 
ſtantine the Great ſitting as preſident; we alſo obſer- 


ved the po 


Their church 


of paintings; 


rtrait of St. Baſil with a large beard, and 


of St. Nicholas ſtopping the mouth of Aſius, who was 


dreſſed in black : though in a very fine piece of 


painting I afterwards ſaw at Rome, repreſcnting this 
council, Pope Silveſter ſate as preſident, and above 
Conſtantine, who ſeemed to have a place there only 


to keep the peace. 


. 


THe paintings here were very coarſe and groteſque, 
like thoſe in all the Greek churches. 
pieces, which came from Muſcovy, and are painted 
nearly in the ſame taſte, are accounted the beſt. 


I Also ſaw here a painting of St. George on horſe- 
back, killing a dragon with his ſpear, and thus 


Though the 


reſcuing a king's daughter who implored aſſiſtance. 


But in the church of the Armenians, St. George is. 
repreſented with a little child behind him. 


T HERE 
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THERE is no end of the fictions related of this St. 
George. Hiſtory, indeed, mentions two of the 
name : the firſt an Arian, who, in the time of 


the emperor Julian, was murdered by the people of 


Alexandria. The other a ſoldier, and a martyr, be- 
headed under Diocleſian. And. this is the perſon 
mentioned by Metaphraſtus. | 
OTHrtxs, again, are of opinion, that the ſtory of 
St. George, of which there are ſo many paintings, is 
merely emblematical. St. George, by encountering 
the dragon, repreſents a good Chriſtian, continually 
oppoſing the devil; the king's daughter is the church 
of God, and the little child behind him repreſents 
our Saviour, who by his preſence imparts courage and 


fortitude to his champion. 


Trax Greek maſs begins by reading ſome verſes in 
Arabic from the Goſpels, the greateſt part of the maſs 
being celebrated in that tongue ; for the people, and 
ſome of the prieſts, are ſtrangers to the Greek, 
When the bread is conſecrated, the prieſt carries it 
round on his head, and alſo the chalice; and when 
he partakes of it, a curtain is drawn betwixt him and 
the people, as I ſhould have mentioned to be done 
among the Syrians. 

THz Greeks dilute their ſacramental wine; and 
at the exaltation of the hoſt, do not kneel, only take 
off the turban, and, at the ſame time, make the ſign 


of the croſs, beginning from the right {ide to the left. 


They incline the body with their hands on their fore- 
heads, and ſometimes beat their breaſts, like the Sy- 
rians. | 2 
Tux women in the church are ſeparated from the 
men, in the ſame manner as the Syrians, having a 
ſight of the altar thro* a wooden lattice, 

WůkEN the patriarch officiates in perſon, the office 
is performed with great ſolemnity, the pontiff being 


ſeated on his throne in his uſual veſtments. Some 
Prayers are read, and the prieſts and deacons, who 


. are 
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are to aſſiſt him in the office, put on their habits of 


ceremony. Afterwards the patriarch deſcends from 
throne, and ſeats himſelf in an elbow chair before 
the altar, where the deacons inveſt him with his pon- 
tifical robes, which are extremely rich and graceful. 
The firſt tunic is of crimſon filk ; the ſecond, a kind 
of gold ſtuff; over this is a third, of exquiſite white 
filk, embroidered with gold ; and laſtly, a wide and 
full robe, of a vivid blue, flowered with gold. About 
his neck are ſuſpended, three reliques ſet in gold and 
filver, and enriched with pearls and other gems. On 
his head is a mitre of filver, decorated with jewels, 
and ſurmounted by a ſmall croſs of the moſt valuable 
ſtones. | 

AFTER maſs we paid the ſame compliment to 
this patriarch, as had been done to the ſuperior of the 
Syrians. He told us, that the Greek Chriftians had 
been driven out of Aleppo, by Saladin an Egyptian 
prince, enjoining them, at the ſame time, to make 
uſe of no other language than the Arabic, to which 


about 30,000 Greeks declaring they would never 


conform, he ordered their tongnes to be plucked out, 
But Sultan Selim afterwards ſubduing both Egypt 
and Syria, treated the Chriſtians with great lenity, 


and allowed them to have ſome. churches in Aleppo, 


a privilege they have enjoyed to this day. 5 
Tux Roman church has its miſſionaries here; but 
their arguments being of little weight, they are in- 
duſtrious of gaining ſouls by money. And to this 
end a large ſum is remitted them from Rome by the 
ſociety de propaganda fide; though the principal arti- 
cle of this converſion is, that the Greeks ſhould ac- 
knowledge the Pope to be the head of the Chriſtian 
church. As to any other article or rights, they are 
welcome to remain as they were. But the Greeks are 
not ſuffered to frequent the church of the Franks, the 
Paſcha being charged by the Grand Paſcha, not to 


tolerate any ſuch indulgence. 
WS Tur 
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Tux Greeks, it muſt be owned, are in general ve- 


ry ſtupid and ignorant, and have a brutiſh averſion 


to reading, learning, or any manner of inſtruction; 


and accordingly a jeſuit would have perſuaded me, 


that this was an evident token of God's diſpleaſure 
againſt the ſchiſmatic Greek church, which no longer 


produced great divines and faints, like the church of 


Rome. fg 
Ir is obſervable, that in Aleppo there is not one 
Greek convent. ON | 

Tart mals cf the Armenians hath alſo its rites and 


ſolemnities. It is begun with reading the Goſpel, . 


which is ſucceeded by a proceſſion round the church : 


* afterwards they begin the maſs, and the ſinging is 


accompanied by the ſame inſtruments as thoſe of the 
Syrians. 


Tu biſhop having elevated the hoſt and chalice 


to the view of the congregation, receives himſelf the 


euchariſt, at which time a curtain is drawn before the 


altar. He then appears, holding in his hand the 


Goſpel, on which is a filver plate, repreſenting a 
croſs. This every one kiſſes, and at the ſame time 
the deacons diſtribute the bread to all who have per- 
formed this a& of veneration. And herein conſiſts 
the whole ſervice. ; | 
TRE biſhop, to whom we paid our compliments, 
led us into a chamber furniſhed very neatly, where 
we were entertained in the ſame manner as by the bi- 
ſhop of the Syrians. _. | 
Nor long fince, there were here two biſhops; but 
one is now baniſhed to the iſland of Airrat, on a ſuſ- 
picion of being inclined to the ſee of Rome, on ac- 
count of his too great indulgence to the miſſiona- 
ries. „ . Roh 
Tuis prelate appeared to be a very good natured 


* perſon ; but what gave us a mean opinion of his abi- 


lities, was a ſtory he told us, that about 500 years 


after the coming of our Saviour, the Armenians, who, 


till. 


224 
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tered them by the direction of an angel, who appeared 
to a great number of them, at a ſolemn aſſembly 
held in the caſtle of Paula, not far from Dierbeł, and 
exhibited to them that alphabet they now uſe. He 
allo ſhewed us the Goſpels in manuſcript, which, ac- 
cording to him, were written 1000 years ſince, 200 
before the alteration of the alphabet. 

Tusk characters were very different from thoſe 


now in uſe; but he added, that the Armenians had 


effaced the new adopted letters out of their books, 
eſpecially at the time of the ſchiſm, in order to faci- 
litate the reading of the Scriptures to the people, 
who did not underſtand any thing of the ancient 
Greek. 

THe Goſpel, he told us, was firſt preached to 
them in Arabic, by an apoſtle, whom the Arabians 
call Rouſſul, and the Turks, Arakil; and on this 
account is one of their chief ſaints; next to him is 
St. Gregory and St. James, and laſtly St. George: 
to theſe three they attribute * remarkable mi- 
racles. 

THrz1R chief patriarch reſides at Ttebmiadgin, or 


Three Churches, in Perſia, where a great number of 


manuſcripts are depoſited, wrote in Greek characters, 


and conſequently muſt be very ancient. 
Tux Armenians have two churches at Aleppo, the 


Largeſt of which is dedicated to the Virgin Mary. 
We were preſentat a funeral there, the office of which 
conſiſted only of a few prayers, during which time the 


deceaſed, wrapped up in linen, was ; laid before the 


alter in the center of the church. 

 Amonc the paintings, which are all extremely 
mean, is a Laſt Judgment, where the Father, the 
Son, and the Virgin Mary, together with the bleſſed, 
are repreſented ſitting in Heaven. Underneath 1s 


the mouth of hell, where a devil of the firſt magni- 


tude 8 hold of Judas; and among other puniſh- 
ments 
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ments of the wicked, ſome are ſwallowed up by 
fiſhes in a large lake, others torn to pieces by lions, 
tigers, &c. 

In the other church is a picture of St. Gregory, 


ſurrounded by paintings of his actions; one of which 


is, his turning Tiridates, king of Armenia, into a 
hog ; but afterwards, relenting at his ſupplications, 


he reſtored him to his former figure; together with 


the ſeveral tortures which this ſaint underwent. 
Tuis church was alſo decorated with a great num- 


ber of ſmaller pictures, repreſenting the miracles of _ 


St. James, the patron of the Syrians. 

HERE is allo a piece of St. Thomas preaching the 
Goſpel to the Indians, and which, as we were told, 
was ſent hither from India, where to this day exiſt a 
body of Chriſtians, diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
that ſaint. Beſides theſe paintings of ſaints and their 
miracles, they have as many traditions as our Euro- 
pean neighbours. And I was gravely told by an ec- 
cleſiaſtic, that a ſon of St. Gregory being come to 
Nice on an aſs, in order to aſſiſt at the council, was 


ridiculed for his ſimplicity, and by way of inſult a | 


plough was put into his hands, which he drew to- 
wards the ſea, and in the preſence of the whole city, 
ploughed it as if it had been a field, ſaying,” on his 
return, “ ye, who deſpiſe mean things, do the like ;” 
on Which they all revered him on their knees, and 
SAVE him an honourable ſeat in the council. 

Trey pretend, that their ancient language was the 


' ſecond in the world; and this they call. Haikime, 


from their firſt king Haik, fon to Tagorma, and 
great grand-ſon of Japher, according* to Moſes 
Choremien, an Armenian writer, who lived in the 
tourth century, and wrote the hiſtory of his nation 


from an ancient Chaldean chronicle, which, by the 


particular order of Alexander the Great, has been 
tranſlated into Greek. | 
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Trrs writer has given the names of the Armenian 
kings, from Haik to Artaſches, his cotemporary, to 
the number of fourſcore; and according to him, 
Harma, the ſixth king, who lived in Abraham's 
time, gave name to the country of Armenia. 

Tx laſt church we viſited was that of the "FRY 
ites, which is in one of the ſuburbs: inhabited by 


Chriſtians, and near the fame eminence on which 


thoſe belonging to the Greeks and Armenians are 
built. 

TEISs church ind three altars, of which that i in the 

middle is dedicated to Eliſha, and over it is a large 
painting, repreſenting him, with St. Peter and Sr. 
Anthony on the right fide, and on the left St. Paul 
and St. Maro. The latter on their knees, and in the 
habits of capuchins. Here is alſo a ſeparate place, 
with rails, for the women. The font is a large piece 
of ſtone work decorated with ſculpture 3 but the Ma- 
ronites, inſtead of imitating the Syrians, Greeks, 
and Armenians, in immerging the children at bap- 
tiſm, follow the Roman rites, only ſprinkling the 
the face of the child three times. 
Tux Maronites'of Aleppo amount to about 5000, 
and moſt of them acknowledge the Pope to be their 
head, not a few of them having ſtudied at Rome, 
In the mountains of Lebanon and Caſtravan are 20 
convents of this ſect, one of which is a nunnery. 


Havixe now ſeen the principal objects of Aleppo, 


we prepured for our return to Alexandretta, i in our Way 
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HAP. XXIV; 

Return to Alexandretta. An account of the Cur- 
dis, and of the ruins of the church of Simon 
Stilites. Tour to Bajas. And voyage by ſea to 
 _— 


HE Engliſh Conſul, with all the merchants, 

at Aleppo, were ſo kind as to accompany us to 
the diſtance of an hour, from the city. We lay that 
night at a village called Minbera, where we met with 
civil entertainment, as is generally given to the 
Franks, the people knowing that it does not go un- 
rewarded; whereas they muſt entertain the Turks 
gratis, who often, not content with this, ſtrip their 
hoſts of their beſt furniture. 

In continuing our journey the next morning, we 
paſſed by ſome tents of the Curdis, a people e origi- 
nally from Curdeftan, a country bordering on Perfia, 
and not improbably the ſame, who ſo much harrafſed 
Xenophon in his expedition, and whom he calls Car- 
deuchi, and in another place, Cardueri. 

THrz1r language is very ſingular, and entirely dif- | 
ferent from that of all qgher nations, except the Per- 


fians, with whom ir ſeems to have ſome affinity. 


Their tents are ſmall, and covered with goat-ſkins. 
They lead an ambulatory life, and ſubſiſt moſtly on 
their cattle; though ſome live in villages and little 
towns, who are much more civilized and humane 
than the others. Every troop has its chief, whoſe 
dignity is hereditar 9 8 

Tuxv are ſubject to different ſovereigns, according 
to. their vicinity; but with this diſtinction, that the 


leaſt powerful are conſidered as dependents under the 
ſtrongeſt 


> 


8 
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ſtronger chiefs, of whom ſome can bring ten or 

twelve thouſand men into the field; and theſe ſcorn 

any other protectors than the Grand Signior, or the 
monarch of Perſia. 


TREIR women go bare headed, without any veil, 
and converſe freely with the men. They are all Ma- 


. hometans; but of different ſects, according as they 


belong to Turks or Perſians. But the vagrant tribes 
are charged with a practice contrary to all religions, 


namely, ſtealing, and violent robberies; and re- 
mark able for a great number of ſuperſtitious prac- 


tices. 
ABour four hours farther we ſtruck out of the 


road, in order to ſee the remains of an old church, 
famous i in this country, on account of the reſpect an- 
ciently paid to its ſaint called Simon Stylites, — his 
having ſpent great part of his life upon a pillar. 


Tis Simon lived about the time of the council 


of Chalcedon; and, according to moſt Authors 


firſt introduced this manner of living on a pillar. 


Hiſtory mentions another Simon Sty lites, poſterior 
to him, and therefore called, the Younger, who 
is laid to have ſpent ſixty- eight years in this range 


manner. 


Tunis church has three entennons, one on the north, 
one on the eaſt, and another on the ſouth ſide. That 
on the eaſt ſide leads firſt through two doors, into an 
area ſurrounded with a piazza; and after paſſing along 
the weſt ſide, we came to a ſecond area, where we 
had a direct view of the chief front of the church. 
Tux ſouth entrance leads through four doors into 
a portico, near which is the afore- mentioned front; 
and this ſeems to be the principal entrance. That on 
the north ſide leads to a quadrangle. 
Tux front is very magnificent, being embelliſhed 
with beautiful pillars of the Corinthian order. It bas 
three gates : that 1 in the middle is much the largeſt. 
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O entering the church, we found it a large round 
ſtructure, with eight huge pillars of the Corinthian 


order, and as many arches. In the center, among 


the ruins, is ſtill ſeen a pedeſtal, ſuppoſed to be that 


which ſupported the pillar, on which Simon ſpent his 


dass. 0 | Wl 

Tr1rs church is at preſent quite open, the ſtones 
and ruins of a beautiful cupola lying on the ground. 
Beyond the body of the church we came into the 
ſanctum ſanctorum, or a ſeparate place for the clergy; 
at the end of which is a huge niche, formerly the 
lace where the altar ſtood. 

On the outſide it is decorated with a double row 
of ſmall Corinthian pillars, and many other orna- 
ments of architecture. On one ſide is a ſmall room, 
not improbably the veſtry; but in no part of this 
ſtructure could we diſcern the leaſt veſtigę of paint- 
ing. | , 

8 HE uſe of the firſt part of the church cannot be 
determined; though it ſeems to have had a ſquare 
tower, with ſeparate rooms; but all now forms one 


confuſed maſs of ruins. 


Nor far from the north entrance we were conduct - 
ed to a ſmall building, a conſiderable part of which 
was hewn in the rock, and was probably a burial- 
place for perfons of rank, there being at, the end of 


it two cavities, and at each ſide three, for depoſiting 


bodies. In the floor was a large hole, made, as we 
were told, in ſearching after treaſure ; but it gave us 
an opportunity of ſeeing, that there were ſubterrane- 
ous vaults, which ſome, who are fond of forming 
conjectures, might ſuppoſe to be intended for the ſer- 
vants of the family. —_ „ 

ABOUT 150 paces to the ſouth of the church are 
other ruins, and among them, thoſe of a ſmall build- 
ing terminating in a cupola, with ſome pillaſters on 
the eaſt ſide. Theſe ſeveral edifices, which ſtand on 
a flat rock, were formerly incloſed, as appears from 

Vor. H. Bb - the 
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the ruins, with a wall decorated with ſeveral ſquare 
towers, at equal diſtances. 

In the neighbourhood we ſaw a great number of 
ruined convents, churches, and chapels; whence it 
is probable, that this place was formerly inhabited by 
a great number of eccleſiaſtics and hermits, who 
made a diſtinguiſhed figure with regard to the exter- 
nals of religion. 

Wr alſo ſaw here ſeveral ſepulchres hewn in the 
rock, and among others, that of a Roman officer, 
with the following Greek and Latin inſcriptions : 


T. $AAOYIOC IOYATANOC OYTEPANOC AEFENNO, C. H. 
CEBACTHC A@IEPNCEN MNHMEION ATTOA AI. NEKEC 
" GEO!C KATAXOONIOIC KAI AAIMOCATTOYTE KAI EITIAC 
THC ITNAIKOC AYTOY KAEPONOON O. OIC AYTOY Kal TOIUC 
EITO 
NO1C Arror OTINC MHAENIE ... ONHATIA MOTPIQCAI KATOY 
AE NATPIONONTO ATTO MNHMEION | 
KAICT. 


FLAVIVS IVLIANVS VETERANVS 
LEG. VIII. AVG. DEDICAVIT MONYMENT VM SVVM 
IN 
SEMPITERNVM DIIS MANIBVS SVIS ET EHITIAE 
VXORIS SVAE 
INFERISQVE ET HEREDIBVS SVIS POSTERISQVE 
EORVM VT 


NE LICERET VLLI EORVM ABALIENARE VENDERE 
VLLO MODO | 
 HOCCE MONVMENTVM. 


Ara little diſtance from this we met with the 
mee follo ving ee N : 


3 1 KAT A 
MA--- EZIIC HATPAIC 
KPATNP AE ANAPONEIK AY 
XET. AI. NATPNANEKTQN 
IAI aN EK TIC EAH NO! 
\EB TAaAFC £6 - 
TATNIZT. 


. 
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IXNTO AOIKTPIN I: AOC QC AIKOHPEYE 
NENTQE IKNENQ HNEIEPANI. 


A lenare 
AIMIAAI QNPH TEIN ara 
SZ OTAOILIAC TEAIAAHC KAI 
AINIAAIOT HTOAEMAIO TC TPA 


 TETC AME Nate THC BOHON KOPNIKOY 


AAPQNY ITATIKOYZHCANT ＋ ETH KAXHNECA 
| EXPINNH OTKTAY 
ETOTC | 


We: now returned to the road, highly ſatisfied 
with ſeeing ſo remarkable a curiolity in a deſolate 

lace. 

: BEING arrived in the plain, we forded the river 
Aſtrim, and ſpent the night in a village, under the 
ſame roof with our horſes. 

THe next day we croſſed the delicious olain of An! 
tioch. Among thg mountains we ſaw a mineral 
ſpring called Haman mat ; and holding 'a piece of 
filver ſome time in the water, we obſerved that it 


_ contracted a green tinge ; that the water was not 


too hot for bathing in, and accordingly is frequented 
by the Turks, under any peculiar diſorder. The 
taſte of the water was 1 and had a bluiſn 
caſt. In this plain we obſerved ſeveral eminences, 
which were thrown up as defenſive works. 

Ar ſome diitance we croſſed a bridge, and a kind 
of cauſeway. This is called Amurat's "ridge, in ho- 


nour of a Grand Vizir of that name, who built it. 


This cauſeway begins with a bridge of three arches, 
and is continued to the length of half an hour, in a 
ſeries of low ſmall arches, very difficult for horſes, 
being originally ill built, and kept in no repair. | 
WI continued our journey through a tedious and 


marſhy way, which brought us tò another place, 


called the white bridge, and at length to the new kane, 
B b 2 Gina 
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called Cara Mut, near which is a hamlet of huts in- 
habited by Turcumans, ſettled here by the Paſcha 
for cultivating the lands, and clearing the roads of 
robbers. In the ſummer they are at liberty to retire 
to the mountains; but are never to return to their 
own country, unleſs each can procure an able man 
to ſerve in his ſtead. Theſe Turcumans are under 
the command of the governor of Caramut kan, who 
furniſhes them with good fire - arms and fabres. 
They ſeemed pleaſed at our coming among them, 
and with great civility gave us milk and bread. 

We then croſſed a rivulet, and came again to ſome 
mountains, where are ſeveral remains of a Roman 
way, conſiſting of large ſtones, and of the ſame 
contexture with the via Flaminia and Appia in Tah; 
and in the afternoon we reached Alexandretta. 
As the ſhip, in which we were to embark, would 
not be ready for ſome days, we made a tour to Bajas, 
which lies about four hours from Alexandretta. 

AFTER riding ſome time by the ſea- ſide, over 
ſome eminences planted. with ſmall fir and myrtle- 
trees, we ſaw, at about half an hour's diſtance on 
our right hand, an old caſtle, in which a party of 
men do duty contituallys, for the ſalety of the 
roads. 1 
Nor far from bence, though ſomething nearer 
the ſea, were two ruins reſembling towers, and pro- 
bably might have been a ſignal houſe, for giving no- 
tice on the appearance of any corfairs. Theſe ruins 
may be ſeen at Alexandretta, as they ftand high; 


| —_ I think Mr. Tavernier is miſtaken in his con- 


currence with the common en that they are 
Jonas's piſlars. 


Wr afterwards croſſed —_ rivers. oo, entered a 


moſt charming plain, which we found to extend it- 
ſelf, the neater we approached, to Baj as. A little 


+6 rok we reached the place, 1 we croſſed another ri- 
| 5-4 ver 
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ver called Bajas, and by ſome thought to be the 
Pyramus of the ancients. 

THe ſituation of Bajas is extremel delightful : : it 
lies on the ſea-ſhore, and, towards the land, is ſur- 
rounded by a multitude of gardens, full of the richeſt 
fruits, as oranges, citrons, mulberries, &c. But 
whether Bajas ſtands on the ancient Ius, which gave 
name to the Sinus 1ſficus, is not ealy to determine; 
another city having been built near it, in memory of 
the ſignal victory which Alexander gained, over Da- 
rius in the adjacent plain, 

 BAFAS, though ſmall, has 4 very ond, dle. 
ü by a moat: it is, the aga's reſidence, but | 
unprovided with military ſtores, 1 defence of the 
place. It is a very great thorougb- fare, lying in the 
high road to Smyrna and Conſt antinople. 

Tunis town is famous for boots, pewter and cop- 
per ware: but the moſt pleaſing objects are a kane 


| and bazar, or market, both covered with cupola' 8. 


Tux revenues of this place, which are not incon- 
ſidetable on account of the great relort, belongs to 
the moſques of Conſtantinople. 0 . 

Tux harbour is about half a mile "WK the town; 
and here the merchants, who are moſtly Greeks, 
have their warehouſes, The trade chiefly conſiſts in 
rice, ſoap, filk, &c. but the harbour is capable paly: 


| receiving coaſters. 


A. SMALL caſtle ſtands near it for 898 but ve- 
ry ill provided for any ſuch purpoſe. There are in- 
deed lying on the ground two guns, one of which 
had the arms of England on it. The corſairs take 
care to avail themſelves of this remiſſneſs of the 
Turks, by landing in the: night, 269 carrying acer. 
ſide rable booty, | : 

Ear this harbour is a large lake, which Fas, in 
ſummer, a very bad effect upon the air. 

Tux Greeks have their, dwellings Scene, 
about half a mile from e and none of them 
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- without a delightful garden. They have alſo a 


church under the patriarch of Alexandretta. During 


the great heats, moſt of them retire to the moun- 


air. | | 
Tre plain of Bajas, which reaches from the ſea 
to Amenus" hill, is about two miles over; but north- 
ward it extends much farther, even to the ſnowy 
mountains of Taurus. I rode to and fro over it, re- 
flecting on the victory which Alexander had obtained 


over Darius; though I don't know whether the river 


of Bajas may be taken for the Pyramus, or whether 
Alexander came ſo near Bajas: for, according to 
uintus Curtius, Darius followed the Macedonians 
hither, imagining they were flying. But on the 
north, there is not the leaſt appearance of a river, 
within an hour of Bajas. CO 
"ALEXANDER, in drawing up his army for the 


action, extended his left wing to the fea, and his 
right to the hills; and Quintus Curtius relates, that 


Darius, having made himſelf maſter of Ius, paſſed 
the river Pyramus in purſuit of Alexander. 
Tre way from Bajas to Stamboul, or Conſtantino- 
ple, lies over the mountain of Taurus, which is but 
one day's journey. | F 
Ou this road there is a very narrow paſſage, by 
the Turks called Demur Kapon, or Iron-gate, the 
Py/ſz of the ancients. Þ The ſtones very much re- 
ſembling agate, which is alſo the road from Cappadocia 
to Farſus; but this mountain at preſent is known by the 
name of the mountain of Caramania. 
"Near Bajas, and on the bank of its river, is a 


ſmall building, being an academy for ſoſtas, or Turk. 


iſh ſtudents, with a moſque belonging to it. At it's 
port is {til} ſeen a pedeſtal, and on it the fruſtum of 
_ _TqEcT TT ĩ ͤ ' 

Wr now returned to Alexendretta, and ſoon after 
ſer fail for Leghorn, to which we had no ſpecdy paſ- 
ſage, being two months at ſea, Tus 


tains, where they enjoy a cool and more healthy 
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Tue peſtilence at that time raging in ſeveral parts 
of the world, we were ſcarce come to an anchor in 
Leghorn road, than a barge, with the Grand Duke's 
flag, came along ſide, to enquire whence the ſhip 
came, with the captain's and owner's names, and 
whither bound ; and then returned, to make the re- 
port. | 

Tus next morning the captain went aſhore to the 
office of health, after which he returned with two 
waiters, who remained on board to prevent commu- 
nication with other veſſels. The next thing was to 
air the cargo; and this generally laſts ten days, no 
perſon in the mean time muſt preſume to go on 
Hore. | | 
I wENT in the boat to the bucca, or office of 
health, which is a place in the harbour, conſiſting of 
two baluſtrades, between which is a partition, where 
the waiters of the bucca are ſtationed; here, at a 


. certain diſtance, the perſon newly arrived, ſpeaks 


with his acquaintance from the city. At the end of this 


tated place, where the waiters ſtand, is a chimney for 


burning ſtraw, or incenſe,. to fumigate letters, before 
they are ſent to the poſt-office. They are handed 
open to the fumigator, who holds them at the end 
of a ſplit cane over the ſmoke, and another perſon 
ſeals them, in the preſence of the perſon to whom 
they belong. 

NoTHING is to be received here, without leave 


firſt obtained from the captain of the bucca, who 


immediately repairs hither, at the arrival of a ſhip, * 
There are alſo two rooms, one for the caprain, and 
the other for the clerks, of the bucca. | 
Nor far from the bucca lie ſome rocks, on which 
is a building, being a kind of office for thoſe who, 
coming from ſuſpected places, are ſtopped from pro- 


_ ceeding to the bucca. 


WE returned on board; and on the 12th day the 


_ phyſician of the office of health, attended by a clerk 
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376 TxAvEIs through part of, &c. 
of the bucca, in a barge, came along ſide, with the 
Grand Duke's flag, and. releaſed us um our con ; 
finement. 
Wi were now allowed to 20 * the . but a 
having been before at Zegborn, I ſpent the uſual time 
of compliments and civilities to my acquaintance, 
and prepared to ſet out on the complete tour I had 
propoſed to take through 1taly, Spain, France, and 
. Germany; but there being already ſo many excellent 
deſcriptions of thoſe countries, I have reſerved my 
obſervarions for private amuſement. 

Tux foregoing I recommend to the candor of the 
public, as they were deligned for their entertainment 
and inſtruẽtion; as n to parts not ſo generally 
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TRE END. 
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